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INTRODUCTORY. NOTE 

A coLLEcrii'iN of ifiiniaturcs of tlie Mojrilf 
cfnperors, some of which ^rc copied in mfk 
book, canie into jiiy hands many months ago. 
The accounts of these unfamiliar personages 
which are given iiT the'ordinary books of 
reference I found to,be inadequate aixl fre- 
qudotly incorrect. Acco-'Uttiily. I devoted 
the spare hours 6f a long and harcssing win¬ 
ter tc^ reading the oiiginal memoirs^of the 
natave histi^rians of India and the accounts 
of early ambassadors* and fravellcrs to the 
court of the Great Mogulj. A few of these 
I wrote out in brief, \nd they were printed 
in various periodicafs. H hate been*askcd to 
reprint them in a more complete form, which 
I am very glad to 3o, as I know^ of no* one 
volume which contains th^ information here 
collected. 

^To thosp who have lived T^r travelled in 
■*lndia* th« Viul)^«i,of this book will be more 
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or less familiar, since the^ jurisprudence, cirs- 
‘ ton^s,^ and architecture the' ?vlqgul em¬ 
perors'have leVt remains which'still iterve to 
repall their authors. Yet I think th^ eveft 
^lis class of readeib may find it convenient 
io have *many scattere<1 fragments of biog- 
la^ihy'and history brought together in one 
place. To the majority of persons, however, 
the Mogul period is a closed one, it is hardly 
more than a name ; its impulses ard alien, 
its note is foreign, and its history se'ems 
remote. But ej^n to us, who are so fai;'re- 
moved in .time and in temper, it is nov with¬ 
out interest to study the characters of the 

kings who ruled India foi three evenf/i^l 

< 

centuries ; and it is chiefly to the latter class 
of readers that this book is addressed. 

I wish to emphasize*'the fact that its chap¬ 
ters are not intended :o give the history of the 
reigns in question, but rather to present such 
view\s of the chief persoUages involved as afli 
intelligent reader of the histories themselves 
might wish to c\rry away. The materials 
which I havo used are to be found in .jji' 
great libraries, although thev yxfi (h^er&ed in* 
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i^ery^many different volumes. Moreover the 
writings^Ori^tal iJiograpkers req>iirc to* 
be worked (^^er into a new* shape *Jbefore 
they are acceptable to Wesffcrn readers.# 

I have not encumbered these pae^es wi^h 

the host of fcpt-notCs \^ich would be necei- 

• * * * ^ 

sary had I referred by v;ork, volume, arfdl 

page to ^heir sqprces. It may suffice to say 
that the chief authorities consulted have 
been the Memoirs of the emperors them- 
selves; the srtandaj*d histones of -Persia, 

In*^ia, and JTartary, by Elp^wastone, Malcolm, 

* * 

rskine, Price, Hunter, Howorth, and others, 

• • 

the ijscords of early missions and vbyages; 
•ai>d, more, especially, the invaluable transla¬ 
tions of the native historiahs, by Sir Henry 
Elliot, Professor Dowspn, and Professor 
Blochmann; in shorb Jtll the works that I 
was able to find whicn* treat of the subject 
in hand. 

• The very interesting lives of Akbir, by 
Colonel Malleson and. Comte F. A. de 
Noer, and of Aurangzeb*^ 6y Mr. Stanley , 
■*L€ine-Po<ile, came into my hands after this 
booic Ws flif£;^d. I have carefully •com- 
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paired Chapters IV and Vll with these^ the 

* It ^ § 

latest ^authorities, but I h^c seeai*!aothing 
to change. Ait a matter of fac/, all histories^ 
bf the Moguls IPnust depend upon the same 
^o/iginals. ^ The ip1;erpretation of these origi- 
nSils rc^ts with,the regde^l I hr.j/e attempted 
to present them so fully as to make the 
interpretation eas^^ Whenerer it was pos¬ 
sible, I have used ^the very .words of the 
various chronicles; and * this must be my 
excuse' for some inconsir.tencifes in spelling,, 
etc I have als^ chosen to retail the s^ll- 
ing of the \Vord Mogti/, wnich a usage of 
more tfian two centuries has made familiar 

r 

to English readers, rather than tc^ introduce* 
the more correct form, MughaL 

I count myself particularly fortunate in 
that I have the pei'nj^sion of Sir William 
Hunter to reprint (in Chapter VIII) his 
masterly picture of the downfall of the last 
of the* great Mogul emperors. 

I have, been abli& to find nearly all the 
original authontjes for this boot in the 

libraries of the Pacific Coast, whkh seems^ 

. _ _ • • • 

to hh not a little remark|toR it is 
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ctosl^ered^ how faf removed our American 
iftterest^^^ literaiy^^ and •otherwise, are • fi;om 
those of Indik> especially of ^mediai\*j^l In- 
^cfia. Other works I have cwisulted by ijic 
courtesy of Dr. Justin Wftisbr, Librarian df 
Harvard University.* 

•There was every reasonjto expect that^b 
complete ^ series, of entirely authentic por¬ 
traits of the Mogul emperors could be 
obtained- So far as I nave been able to 
discover, there‘is no, such series in America. 
By* the liberal action of authorities ofc 
tlie British MuSfeum, and through the very 

kind offices of Dr. Richard Garnett, keeper 

• * • 

©f% its pripted books, and of Professor 
Robert K, Douglas? keeper of Oriental 
Mss., I received permission to copy the 
portraits of the Mogul*kings from a col¬ 
lection of rare and'es^isite Indian draw¬ 
ings by contemporary artists, which consti¬ 
tutes one of its many treasures. The group 
of four emperors—Babar^ Humayun, Akbar, 
Jahangir—which is given at* the beginning 
of* Chapter II, is reproduced from a Ms. 
of tlie Si&iJi^Tu.hmii^Nameh f British Museum 
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Ad&.^ 20,734), which wzfs formerly ig t!ie 
possession of'Akba?* III%JKing of, Delhi, 
The ^Tortrait pf Shah Jahan As an old man 
(pfige 270), and of Aurangzeb (page 309),^ 
/re from Ms. Add?, 18,801. 

% These 'plates were kindly selected for me 
H. Artlinr Doiibleddy of Londoh, 
publisher to the India Offiqp, who^ also was 

good enough to superintend their photo- 

/ * % * 

graphic reproduction from the original Mss. 

The portraits are entirely authentic; with 
one exception have never ^efore bfeen 
printed, imleed, their cxi-Stence was onfy 
known* to a few Oriental scliolars ; an^l they 
have the additional advantage o^ exhibiting 
Indian portraiture at its best, in everything 
but color. 

The frontispiece* of this book, from an 
exquisite* miniature* ^)n *ivory, is a copy of 
a picture given to my son by Sir Edwin 
ArnoJd. The jilate of Akbar, Nur-Mahal,* 
and Shah Jahan (,ib a young man) is repro- 
duced from other miniatures in fny collec¬ 
tion. They prfport to be copies pf original' 
portraits. How faithfully^ even* slavishly, 
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sfecll originals are copied and recopied \ Rave 
* learned Jby conigjiring^two J>hotographs, of 
Nur-Mahal in my possession ^ One of^ these 
is after a miniature now in Limdon, the otl^r. 

after a miniature now irp Delhi. The tvvb 

• • 

‘ miniatures were copied from the*same orig^ 
iflal. The closest scrutiny fails to defeat’ 
any difference whatever in any part of the 
two photographs. The very pattern of a 
rug*is ^absolutely identical in the two copies 
of copies. Honce ij, is that one comes to 
ha^e confidence in such ^productions by 
ITidtah artists. •The spirited clesign of fwo 
Asiatic warriors* lised as a stamp mn the 
goiter, is after a* Persian painting of the time 
of Marco Polo, cina a.I). •1300, and it is 
reproduced from Colonel Yule’s remarkable 
life of the great travellef. 

The portrait of NuA-Mahal fNur-Jahan) 
at the beginning of Chapter VI, is copied 
from an engraving which bears the • title 
“ Noor Jehan, or the Light of the World, 
after an original drawing from the library 
•of .the Great Mogul, and now in the pos- 
‘sessidn <jfttlfe Publishers,” which is further 
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iparEgd “ P. 185.” I do'not know to^what 
•worjc •this belongs, btil thj^^rare portrait is 
evidci^tly a fjithfiil copy 4)f some Indian 
•original, and extremely interesting 

The view of'tltc tomb of Tamerlane, in 

^ • * • 

■Samarkcina, is redrawn* from ^a photograph 
I owe to the kindness of ProfesscTr 
D Gedeonof, Director of the Observatory of 
TashktMid h'roni Rousselet’s India and its 
Native PrnuiS the follow ing cuts ar<*taTken 
(by permission of th(j publishers'): The 
Tomb of Hunu^un, tin* Mosenejof Aurahg- 
zeb* at I'enares* Thf* view of the 'raj-fCIahSl 
is made from a nrgative*!)) Mr. Frederick 
Diodati Thomiison of New ‘York, and 
appeared in his*book,*/;/ the Ti'ack of the 
Sun, It is printed by permission of Messrs. 
D. Appleton & C\;. These characteristic 
view's of ^famous buildings illustrate the prog¬ 
ress (and dccjiy) of Mogul architecture from 
the time of Tamerlane (1*400) to the reign of 
Aurangzeb (1700). Finally, the drawing of 

t • 

the lotus (page 365) is reduced froin a native 
Indian pictured in colors, in the collectior; of 
Mise Olive Risley-Scward of •Wq^hiiTgton.* 
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Professor fjedeonoT, Director of the Injperial 
Observatory of yjshkc.dd, Professor C. Mifhie* 
Smith, Director of the Observdj[(.)ry of J^Jadras, 
Mr. Thomds G. Allen of hk:\v Jersey, a|pd, 
especially, Mr H. Arthur Dpubleday of Lc?n- 
don, have been most kind in^ piWuring f#r 
me miniatures and photographic copies^ 6^ 
portraits, and v^ews. I have to express my 


grateful thanks 
researches made 


to Miss Agnes Clcrke for 
m the collections of the 


British Museam, and to Miss Sara Carr 
Ugton for; siniilar researches made in the 
Library of Congress and clscwiiere. 

Tlirough the tlioiightful kindness (?f many 
•frtends in* many parts of the world it has 
thus been possible 'to coiled in this one 
volume illustrations of the personages and 
of the architecture of tl?e India of long ago. 
I beg to express my s*nccre obligations to 
them all; and also to my publislicrs for the 
pains they have ta*ken to present the illustra¬ 
tions in a fitting and artistic manner 

A mere chance originally 'drew my atten¬ 
tion to tlvi subject of this book ; the leisure 
hours ®f**a*long winter were given t« the 
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study pf the writings and hharactei^s of ^eSt 
•rulers* and great men* like j^^bar ai}d» Akbar. 
If I h^te succ(^ded in conveying the impres- 
•bi^s which I received, 1 shall be more than 
gratified. 

X F. S, H. 

•T^ LlfK (')rSFRV4J()RY7 
' Mouni Hamilion, ![\pnl, 1893 
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THE MOGUL EMPEROrS 

of*-hindDstan 

CHAPTER I 

TAM1<}RLANK THE (JREAT 
(Boi^N A.l). 1.^36, iJlED'ir^OS) 

The inhabitants of a small Italiati city 
became the; rulers of the world from the 
Euphrates to the cliff'? of Albion. We are 
the inheritors of their civih/ation, and their 
history is taught to our little children Their 
language and literature <irc as*faiTiiliar as 
our own. The lives of their rulers and 
great men are part of the common stock 
of knowledge. We understand their char¬ 
acters, their aspirations, theif most secret 
d[iotives. 

CenturieV “after Rome was famous the 
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i t{ie 
com-* 

mand/.*rs, and, overran what they also called 
\the inhabitaWc world,” from Poland to the 
Persian Gulf ayd| Hindustan ; from Constan- 
'"'tinople to'thc China Sea ; from Corea to the' 
'Ganges. Their descendants founded a stable 

c 

empire in India, which lasted until our own 
day. What living idea can we fqrm of such 
alien personalities as those of Chengiz-Khan, 
of Tamerlane, or of tjieir great successors, 

Babar and Akbar? Shakspeare’s play of 

» * * • * * 

Juhiis Ceciitir might serve aS a first text-bo*ok 

of RViman history in ouf schools to-day. 
Marlowe’s scarcely less famous Tambiirlfiive 
is ludicrously inadequate as a picture of the 
Grand Khan of Tartary. 

These people hUve never yet touched our 
national of our rjciaTlife. They are utter 
foreigners We can understand the Moors 
in Spain ; anti the chivalric Saladin is hardly 
stranger to us than Richard the Lion-Heart, 
or Saint Loufo of France. But Our interest 
in the Mongols is a mere intellecjjtual inquisi¬ 
tiveness. If one seeks to satisfy^^is curios-* 


Jiprdes of Tartar and Mongol trfbes i 
far. East gathered sti*ength^ under ^reat 
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ity, o^e moets with Singular difficulties. Not 
•only are Jthe character aifd motives of partipu- 
lar individuals quite alien to />ur ow^, but 
■ thSir very histories are given m foreign forn>s 
which perplex and confuse? ,'lt is perfectly 
simple to understand* th^t Uluglf Beg, they' 
gAndson of Tamcrlanes built m 143*7, "a^- 
Samarkand, the greatest astronomical observ¬ 
atory of tl\e world, one hundred and forty 
ypars before Tycho* Brahe elected Uraiii- 
bourg in Denmark., But it is almost im¬ 
possible to^ comprehtmd the intrigues and 
violence which deposed this good*princ(\ and 
led to his death al:\he hands of liis o\w son. 
As an this cjse, so in others. A consecutive 
history, by a native writer, of the reigns of 
Chengiz or of Timur (Tamerlane, “the lame 
prince ”), seems totally unconnected and illog¬ 
ical. Its sanguinary pages retford a hell 
which seems to be purposeless—without an 
object. 

If we wish to satisfy the curiosity to know 
something, at least, of the char.icter and mo¬ 
tives of a ??overeign like Timiir, the simplest 
"process i& to lollect the narratives of men of 
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pur own world who wereieye-witn^ssesjolF bis 
actions. These recitals giye us th^ perspec-* 
tive putlines,, which* are intelligible even if 
they are not aomplete. The details of the . 
sicetch must bt‘* filled up by extracts from the 
'Mative wrifers, and we have to choose such as 
seem to its significant. Finally, it may be 
possible, though difficult, to fit this picture 
into its place in the view of the world which 
we have inherited from our Roman' ances¬ 
tors and adopted for ourselves; and it Is o?" 
the first importance to recollect that Rome 
was nearly two thousand years old whbn 
Mongol history begins. 


Embassy to the Grand Khan of Tartary 

(ad 1254) 

In the year 1248 Saint Louis of France 
embarked for the Holy feand. While he was 

I 

yet at Cyprus he received ambassadors from 
the Grand Khan of Tartar)', and understood, 
quite erroneously, that the Khan had been 
converted to Christianity. It^seGpis to be*< 
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true* that Jie desired to attack the Saracens 

from on^side, while thfc CruSaders advanced 

• • • 

from the other. FromiSyria the Kin^ sent 
oire William de Rubruquis, ^ monk of t^e 
order of the Friars Miners, as a sort df 
ambassador to Tartery.^ His rctil mission 
\v^s to spy ouf the land, and to make* siStrh 
converts as he could. D*e Rubruquis was 
“a person of admirable parts, great dili- 
gence, unaffected piety and probity.” His 
letter to the King, giving an account of his 
extraordinjiry journey, fully bears out this 
pfaise and deserves to be rcidT An full. dDe 
Rubruquis left t 3 bnstantinoplc for Tartary 
ip ,hlay, 1253, *and arrived at the court of 
Batu, the grandson of Chengiz-Khan (born 
1162, died 1227), after months of perilous 
travel. 

The subjects of Tamqrlane were.very like 
those of Chengiz-Khan. The acceptance of 
Islam was the onl)f marked change, an^ the 
new religion was held but lightly. There is 
no better ivay to obtain a viev of tfiem than 
•to copy a few paragraphs from the journal of 
the goo^hsdlik: 
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" And after we departw! out of.those^pne- 
• cinctff we founcf the ^Tartars, amongst whom 
being entered,^ methaught I was come into a 
, n^w world, whpse life and manners I will 
cTescribc unto your Highness as well as I can. 
Sriiey have no settled# habitation , neither 
rkifbw* they to-day where thby shall lodge 
to-morrow. They’have all Scythia to them- 
•selves, which strtftchelh from the river Dan¬ 
ube to the utmost extent of tlie East.^ Each 


of thpir Captains, according,to the nunllber 
of his people, knows the boimds of his pas¬ 
tures, and wfieVe he ought to teed his cattte, 
winter* and summer, spr^rfjg and autumn. 
1 heir houses they raise upon*a round founda¬ 
tion of wickers, .nrtificwilly wrought and com¬ 
pacted together, the roof, consisting of 
wickers also, meeting above in one little 
roundell,, which th(jy edver with white (or 
black) felt This cupola they adorn with 
variqjty of pictures.” « 

The houses were moved from place to 
place o« imepsc wage ns twenty feet wide, 
drawn by t\vo-*uid-twenty oxen in two rows,* 
eleven in a ro\v. “ The axle-tree of.tli^ cart* 
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was*of a Jiuge bigness, like, the mast of a 
^ * ■ * 
ship, gatu (grjndsoA of ^Chengiz-Kl\an)« 

hath sixteen wives, cveiiy one pf who^i hath 

a^great house. Hence it i^^ that the coiyt 

of a rich Tartar will appear like a very large 

village.” 

• At the camp'k the houses were dismouiffcQ* 

from . iC cart* and rait‘*id m order. The 

• ^ 

beds and furniture had particular and un- 
yar)*ing situations wuhin the house “ There 
is a little lean •idol .which is, as it w’ci;e, the 
guardian cyf the whole house. One piece of 
efiremony is constant in all houses, namtly, 
a bench, on w'hMi stands-a vessel ®f milk 
flin^ cups for drinking it. In the summer¬ 
time they care not foi.any dcink but cowios/ 
“In respect to their focul, give me leave 
to inform your Ilighncssfthat, wnlhout differ¬ 
ence or distinction, they, cat all*their beasts 
that 'h* of age or sicknc‘ss.” 

• I'he customs and the laws of the Tartars 
are described ac c,i*wat Icsv' h. The chief 
punishments are hogging ai. 

“ On nyy arrival among these barbarous 


* Mares' milk— 
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people I thought, as I before observed, *that 

I was come irfio a ^ew world. The first 

•« # • 

questij>n thej; asked# was whether we had 
ever been with J:hem heretofore or not: and 
made us wait .,a«long while, begg,ing our 
tircad frorif us, wondering at all things they 
&\V, and desiring to have thtm. It is trife 
they took nothing by force from me, but 
they will beg all they see, very importi^nately ; 
and if a man bestows anything upon fhefti it 
is but lo&h for they arc;, thankless wretches. 
So we departed from them ; and indeed it 
seeYned to <ne that we escaped out of the 
hands of devils." • * 

On his journey he was presented to ^agsj; 
tai, another grandson of Chengiz-Khan, and 
entered into his presence “with fear and 
bashfulness.” The "reception was not unfa¬ 
vorable, thoogh the;mofik's gifts were few. 

“ I expounded to him the Apostles* Creed, 
which, after he had heard,•he shook his head." 
interpretf'r, however, was “ a sorry one.** 
'hey still “ went towards the eastward, see¬ 
ing naught but the sky and the ^earth,** tilh 
they reached their journey*s etid,*^ Al the' 
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c«uA of tUe Khan they foun<[ a kind of com- 

® ^ _ • • 

fort; even luxury of J sort: What is-iqosf 
surprising, they met with Ncstprian aiVl Jac- 
obkeg^iests in numbersl, with fugitive Rus¬ 
sians, GKpeks, Hungarians, ^Iuhammadan*s, 
in plenty; a Knight •rcnyDlar, a r>cnch gold- 
sfhith, William Bouchier of Paris, andliis* 
wife, “ a woman from IMI^z in Lorraine,” and 
even wj^h a strayed En,^libhman. This was 

more tlian a hundred years before the time 

* ^ 

of Timur, and it affords an explanation pf the 
variety of arts known in Samarkand in his 
rdlgn. The Tafirtar and Mongol tnbesiften 
were still the saMe in his time, except for a 
popiinal conformity to Islam. Christianity 
had been brought to Khorassan in the fourth 
century by the Nestorians. There was a 
Nestorian bishop in Mert m a.d. 334, and in 
Herat and Samarkand .in a.dp 500. The 
Kerait Turkomans accepted Christianity 
about A,D 1000, as*a tribe. Buddhism «ame 
through China into Transoxania; and Islam 
crossed the Persian frontiers inot long after 
/the death of the Prophet. Ml these creeds 
*were\olqjt'atdd by Chengiz Khan, • 
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The tolerancdl of Chen^z and^his sons’hsRi 
•ceagetl under Ti^ur, Jnd Xh^^^lusVii^jnoilahs 
ruled fh all r^hgioua matters. But the arts 
ofc the architeclf the/goldsmith, the am^w^er, 
the weaver, ha^ ^already been tro^^lanted 
to these ^ilds froj;n Europe, from China, 
firom Africa, from Arabia, from Persia. As¬ 
tronomy, mathemaU^s, poetry, learning of a 
sort were cultivated, and the field yps pre¬ 
pared for that remarkable advance in som^ 
of the arts (notably in .architecture'!, which 
marks the period of Timu and his iinme- 
diale succes*sors.* 


Ah Embasi^y to Tamerlane t4ie Great 

* (a.1).* 1403) 

King Henry ill! of Castile (a,I). 1376- 
1407) despatched eQibas*sies to many princes 
of Europe and Asia. Tamerlane sent in re¬ 
turn •an envoy, Muhamma'H-al-Cazi, with pres* 
ents and a letter. ^ When the Mogul envoy 

** Fnr a very interestiTig de&cnption of the fine ino&uinents o( 
Samarkand m Timor's lifetime, see an article M. Edouard 
Ulancnn the kevut des Deux Monies for Februuy 
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**was to retaurn, the King of Tlastile sent with 
•Tiim an egibassy the court of Timur •Bipg. 
Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, one gf the ^ivoys, 
hasJeft us an account ofwiis perilous missiog, 
which sellout from SeviA m JVIay, 1403, an*^ 
arrived at Samarkand in August, I404, after 

*• ^ ^ 0 

tAversing the Mediterranean and Euxine seas * 
to Trebizond, and passiltg by land through 
Erzerowm, Teheran, near Merv, and across the 
Oxiis tS Samarkand—♦over seventy degrees of 
lon^tude. 

In October, 1403, the ambassadors were 
received in audience by Manuel, the Empefor 
of Constantinople f and as they much desired 
to Ijave a si^ht of the various Christian relics 
for’’which the churchos of 4 ;he city* were 
famous, special privileges were granted to 
them. The son-in-law o^tfic Emperor acted 
as their guide in their,pious wisks. The 
Emperor himself was the custodian of the 
keys to the reliquJries. In the church of 
St. John the Baptist they saw the “ left arm 
of St John. This arm was withered so that 

-€he skin aj^d bone alone remained, and the 

• - ^ - ^ -- - 

There were three thousand churches 
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loints of the \ elbow afid the hand ware 

• I j ^ I • 

adorned with jewels.” Iq another church' 
they ^aw the ^saint’s right arm, “ and this was 
fresh and healthy ”/ “ And though thpjMsay 
that the whole«.bbdr of the bless^pli'^t, John 
was destrbyed ex(;f*pt <me finger, with which 
he pointed when he said, * Etce Agnus De^f ' 
yet certainly the \i^iiole of^ this arm was in 
good preservation.” * In various shrines they 
saw pieces of the true across, made from t|ie 
cross, which the blessed St. Helena brought 
(entire) from the Holy Land; the grid- 
iron on which the blessed St. Lawrence ^^as 
roastcjv. 1 , " the very “ bre^d which our Lord 
Jesus Christ gave to Judas some of **,the 
blood of Christ • ” some hairs of the Saviouris 
beard , the iron of the lance with which Lon¬ 
ginus pierced his si‘de, “and the blood on it 
was as frcsii as iL the deed had just been 
committed;” “a piece of the sponge with 
which Jesus Christ, our tod, was given gail 
and vinegar when he was on the cross,” and 
his garments for which the soldicft cast lots, 

* Notre Dame J'Ainicns claims to possess the lace bo^es of 
Satiif to this day. 
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bl;sid^s relics of sSiints beyond count. On 
* a stone.rfjf many* colors were the ** te^rs of* 
the three Marys and of St. John, ani these 
tearo looked fresh, as if they«had just fallcik” 
At TreJjizond, on the|B}aok Sea, they had 
already touched on the confines of Timur’s 
cfbminions, for the prince of that place paidl 
tribute to the I^inperof. “ The arms which 
Timur'Beg bears,” says^Clavijo, “arc three 
circles “like O’s, drawii in this manner, and 
this* is to signify that he is lord of thc.three 
parts of« the world. He ordered this device 
tef be stamped bn his coins, and that those 
who are tributary fo him shall have it sISamped 
on*the coiijs of their countries” It was of 
the greatest benefit to*lhe Spanish envoys to 
travel in the company of Timur’s own ambas¬ 
sador. After many adventures they reached 
Teheran, and from Iiere.to Sanfarband they 
were forwarded b^" post-horses, which w'ere 
maintained by the JEmperor on all the prin¬ 
cipal routes ; and they w’^re entertained and 
cared for* by the governors, of towns and 
-tillages. JTheir journey through Persia was 
*in the h^ts*of July, and many of the party 
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succumbed andlclicd, wh^ with the heatj the 
• • if • • 

dus 4 :,*the lack of water, and. the gre^at pace at • 

which jtheir p9st-horses travelled ; for Timur 

“cs better pleased with him who travels a day 

and a night for leagues, anc^ kills two 

horses, thah with h^m wbo docs the distance 

xin^three days,’* 

“ Timur, considefing th/it the leagues 
were very long in Ins empire of Santarkand, 
divided each league inrto two, and *placc;d 
small, pillars on the road to mark each 
league, ordering all his followers to march 
at 'least terf o? these leagued on each dajr*s 
journey: and each of fliese leagues was 
equal to two leagues of Casyle. . , . 

And they do not only travel the distance 
which the lord has ordered, but sometimes 
fifteen or twenty ledgues in a day and night,’* 
Fancy* a •whole .kingdom in which each 
official is forced to travel at least sixty miles 
per day, whether he likes or not ! 


“ When we arrived at any city or village, 
the first thing,was to ask for the chief of the 
place, and thtsy took the first m^ they me^ 
in the street, and with many WoVs forced** 
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hifh tj sh(5w^the libus^* ot ^he chief. J 
'|)eopIe wjip saw tjiem coming, anti knewlllfcy 
were the troops of Timur Hcgi ran a\Vay <is 
• if the devil w as after them ; "and those hf 
^were behinjl their shops shut* them uj) and 
fled, crying ‘ RJtlue f ’*whi?h m<*jtns ambas'^i- 
dor, and saying that with tlie amba'^sadors ' 
there would come.a Idack clay for them ” 

i 

And, Jn fact, the villau<*r-> had to furnish 
all that the travellers reciuircd, .ind if anyone 
failed he was kiHed, or, at the least beaten , 


"and thus jt w’as that the people w'cre in 
marvellous terror of the lord and of his 


servants.” 


“.With thpsc people Timur h.is perform(‘d 
many deeds and conqul*red iti many battles, 
for they are a peojdc of great valor, excel¬ 
lent horsemen, expert wuth the bow, and 
enured to hardships. If they liafe food, 
they eat; and if not, they suffer cold and 
heat, hunger and thfrst, betU'r than any peo¬ 
ple in the world.I'hey ^do not 

leave their^ women, children^ and flocks be¬ 
hind when they go to the \’i^rs, but take 
•all with tfi*em*” 
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. .They are, &a}ys a writer quqtcd by.Vatn- 
bery, “a people who weepcit their• feasts, but 
lau^h*in them battles, who follow their leader 
blindly, are content with cold and hunger, dc 
not know rest or /pleasure, have not even 
words to express thein in their language. 
They prepare and carry them own arms, are 
animated by one soul and one spirit, not 
damt) in food or cljithes, unpitying, ready to 
tear the unborn chiUl frtim its mother.” « 
They despised the life of towns, and held 
agriculture fit for slaves They were not 
willing to subsist on “the top of a weed,as 
they ctilled wheat. Since* the time of Chen- 
gi/-Khan, every soldier had hi,s appointed 
place in war—irf the ri^^ht wing, the left wing, 
or the centre , and these places were handed 
down from father lb son. 

“We *111^1 many of them, and they were 
so burned b} the sun that they looked as if 
they had come out of fiell.” • 

On the 31st of -<^ugust, 1404, the ambassa¬ 
dors reached# the neighborhood *of Samar¬ 
kand. They’were kept waiting for eiglA 
days before they had audience for it is the • 
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custogi not tp see any ^^mba|sador until five 
*or six day« are pissed, and the more impor¬ 
tant the ambassador may be, th<f longer he has 
to wait.” Finally they were presented. 

“Timur.Beg was seated fti a portal, at 
the entrance jLo a beautiful palace, aryl 
was sitting on the ground Before him there 
was a fountain, which threw up the water 
very hij;h, andjn it were some red apples. 
The lord was seated cros:>-le”i>ed, on silken 
embroidered cafpets,•amongst round piHows, 
He was dressed in a robe of silk,.with «i high 
white hat on his head, on the top of which 
was a ruby, with pearls and precious Atones 
abodt it.” • 

They were very well n celvcd, and given 
an honorable place above ^ the ambassador 
from China Timur ask(*d after the King 
of Spain. “ How is my son, *th(? King ? 
These Franks are truly a great people, and 
IVill give my benediLiion to the Kin^ of 
Spain, my son, who lives at the end of the 
world.” Here, then, at the ^ovrt of Timur, 
were met ambassadors from the two extremi- 
*ties of thaJhabitable globe—China and Spflin. 



J'/ic /ufi^crors 

f 

.Banquets fojlowcc/, with prcffusirvi bf 
meats, boiled and roasted?..and \\fchJi fruits' 
of all‘kinds, and drink out of jjolden jugs , 
ajid later on drinkinc^-bouts at which the 
l^^mperor’s Avites were present, unveiled. 
T^ej^e look place MndeV magnificent tents of 
^silk, embroidered with goM and gems. 

“Then* were gold tal)le«, e.ich standing 
on four legs, and th;: tables ,ind legs were all 

* • c 

in one. And se\en goftlen \ials stood iips^n 
them? two of wdiich were 'si t with large 
pearls, emeralds, and tiirquoisv.^ and each 
one h.id a* ruby near the*mouth. There 
were !dst) six round golScn cups—one set 
with large pearls inside, and in tjie centre of 
It w’as a ruby (wo fiflgers broad, and of a 
brilliant hue ” 

Their interpreter was late in bringing 
them to“ tRis ft*ast, and Timur was very 
angry. 

“‘How is It that you have caused me to be 
enraged, and j)ut put ^ Why were you not 
with the Frank Ambassador? I ‘order that 
a hole be bored through your nose ; that a 
rotib be passed through it, ancf mat you be • 
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d#ag^ed through Ihe 'arm^, as a pumsh- 
ment.” 

“ He had scarcely finished speakingi when 
men took the interpreter by the nose to hope 
a hole in it ” 

It is satisfactory tft kn#\v th,it the wretch 
escaped by the intercession of the officer 
who attended og the Spanish envois As 
they had not eaten freely, the Emperor 
sQpt to their lodgii.gs “ ten slieep and a 
hors*e to cat, :uid aiso a load of wine;, and 
dressed the^ ambassadors in robes, and ga\e 
thfim shirts and hats ” 

There was greht feasting, for some of 
Tiipur’s grandsons were to be married , and 
another grandson, Pir* Muhammad, ruler of 
India, was present. The profusion and 
magnificence of these f(?asts impressed the 
ambassadors, and they ^em tcp have been 
chiefly struck with the splendid tents and 
pavilions of silk, huTlt like castles, each with 
a multitude of rooms. 

* 

Timur*s*chief W’ifc w^as prcstyil in “ a robe 
6 f red silk,,trimmed with gold 4 ace, long and 
• ‘flowing. ^'It had no waist, and fifteen ladies 
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held up the skirts of it to enable her to 

• o * I |> t C 

walk.' She wore a crested ,headdress of red 
cloth, //ery hij^^h, covered with larpre pearls. 


rabies, emerakW, and other precious stones, 
and embroidfTod with gold lac{* On the top 


of all there was a Ut'tle \:astlc, on which wen* 
three very large and bnlliaut rubies, siiS 


mounted bv a tall i^luint* of leathers. 


Her hair, \vhich \erv black hung down 
over her should- is , and Jiey value bla*ck h^^r 


much, mon . any oilier color. She*was 


accomj»anie(« bj three hundred ladies,” and 

* • . * 

wh‘(*n lie Sat down “ three • ladies held l?cr 


he^Jdicjs with their hand^, that it might not 

fall on one side.” The other wives were 

« * 

no less gorgeously ar*rpyed 

“ On this day they had much enter¬ 
tainment wntli thfe [fourteenj elephants, 
making them run with 'horses and with the 
people, which was very diverting ; and when 
the)» all ran together it seemed as if the 

earth trembled. ... In this horde which 

» • 

the lord had jy»sembled there were as many 
as fourteen op fifteen thousand t^nts, which 
wask a beautiful thinp^ to see.”* *• 
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* So with fcasting<s cfery day the mission 
was ent^rtainech and was finally dismissed 
with honorable presents. Thf ambassadors 
returned over nearly the ^same route fey 
which they had come, and arrived at the 
Spanish v^ourt on the 24th day of March, 
^406, after ah : bs- nr** of about three yea^/. 

Their nan a* \r\Kioh‘, m that it gives 
a truthful thouoh a i ture of the court 

oi^he^reat warruu K ’t is at the same 
timfc most diSf^pIioipting, 111 th.it we fail to 
gain that vivid, life like pr ‘S‘ of his 
p(srsonality whuh thty mighi: "have gi ‘en. 
Perhaps the niosf sinking idcia to l>c (d 

tamed from it 1* that the intidkctual superi- 

• • 

ority of the envoys to the, Moguls (which 
we unthinkingly and at ^nce assume) is 
less marked than one migiit have expected. 
Timur's officers do n6t seem especially rude 
and ignorant as compared with the Spanish 
gentlemen. TimuiP^s court was not a jnere 
assembly of his officials It was organized 
in a fashion as orderly as that of the Spanish 
4 Cing. Special ranks had spocial privileges. 
A Tcirkhtin,* for example, had /es graiides 
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entrees; the n^acc-bkirc^*? could * not ^ stofi 
'him. " A more extraordinarj'; accom48^nimcnt 
of thisirank was that neither he nor his chil- 
dien could be kcalled to account till their 
crimes cxcccde^l nine m numbrr^ and the 
title was hcrcditam\ Timur himself was a 

« V • ' • « 

(far more important fjijurc than any of his 

Western conteinporaiies To complete our 
view of him, it i*s ijecessary to conslilt the 
narratives of the natJ\L* historians of laUlii 
and hjs own Memoirs. And *n these native 
histones w’c may leave out of consideration 
any consecitlue account of the mere eveifts 
of his^-ei^n These e\ents were a long suc¬ 
cession of bloody razzias on a large scale,^11 
alike in the main. When one is understood, 
all arc 

The Lijc oj^ Timury Told by the Xatwc 

llnloriam 

The nati\c historians and poets ha^'c* 

handed down to us somi‘ accounts of the 

• « 

actions and sayings of Chcngiz-Khan which 
accurately describe the military lifc^of Timur.* 
Of iJhcniriz it is said in verse*. 





Tamerlane tHe Greai^ 

IHfvetv ffitecti/ht m ;tii ki\ t/rfj 

He >mud dust i omwin^ h d •i^nlh Mo\l 

Here is Chengiz's letter dflimandn'Jg the 
treasure of Bokhara. It m*ght have becTi 
written by^Timur to the chuf men of any 
one of his conquered*(itie*;, just at thatje^’-^ 
ful moment when hw soldiery were driving 
the inhabitants like sheep into the surround¬ 
ing plains till the walls .were (*mptied, and 
before the sacking of the town Ix'g.in 
The* letter concludes thus “O in«i of 
Bokhara^ You have been ltuiIiv of enor- 
mobs crimes; hdnee tlu! urath o’f (jod, of 
whose vengeance I*am the instrum(*nt! hath 
empjoyed m^ against you Of all the jirop- 
erty in this city which is vrsible, it would 
be needless to require an account What 
I demand is the immediate surrender of all 
that is concealed ” 

The trembling chiefs rev(*al the sites of 
the hidden treasures , the soldiers loot tind 
plunder; the wretched pppulace is^ herded 
in the fields , in a few days^ t|je number of 
prisoners becomes troublesome • the artisans 
«dnd th*e nysn 6f learning are segregated from 
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the rest, and are des-^atched to people some 
one 'of the conqueror's cities—to^^^Kesh or 
Samarkand, tj,ie despairing remnant is divided 
into tens or twenties, and a Mogul warrior is 

told off to slaughter them, and to produce at 

# 

njghtfall ten or tiyentj heads to go towards 
the building of a horrid monument to cofli- 
memorate the butchfljry. ^Uter the conquest 
of Bagdad, one hundred and twenty such 
pyramids of heads were built Softietiijges 
they were made by Tiipur’s,“ engineer^,” by 
building the whole body of the victims into 

I j 1* 

the structure wuth brick and clay and mor¬ 
tar. vTwo thousand prisoners, not all dead, 
weie the materials of one such monu¬ 


ment. 

When a city was sacked, the walls were 

usually levelled to the ground and grain was 

sowed cn the site. The tombs of the saints 

* 

were spared, and were often embellished and 
enlarged. The intidels Svho denied the unity 
of God and the legation of his prophet were 
almost invariably slain unless they were 
artisans. “ Haff of the garrison had their 
throats cut; the other half were hurled head-» 
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loftg from ihe battleme|»ts,” is one entry of 
Timur's ^djary. 

After Chengiz-Khan had captyred R(ikhara 
the history of his conquest was given in a 
line by one of the sufferers * “,The Mongols 
came, destroyed, burfit, ‘s-laughtered, plii^- 
ddired, and departed.” The history of Timur’s* 
raids is written in that one sentence. They 
were all* alike. 

I^erels Timur’s owa account of a massacre 
in 1^87, which was commemorated by, the 
building of J'o.ooo human heads into a pyra¬ 
mid plastered wfth mud * 

“ I conquered thti city of isianan, ana 1 
trusted in the people of Isfahan, and I deliv¬ 
ered the castle into their bauds. And they 
rebelled, and they slew three thousand of the 
soldiers. And I also conlmhnded a general 
slaughter of the people qf Isfahan.’I 

The condition of an invaded province is 
described by an earlier writer * “ There were 
many who withered with fear, and a mutter¬ 
ing arose, as of a drum beaten under a 
blanket." 

Tinfur's'expedition to India was undouJ)t- 
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edly inspired by the(> ho{)e of plunder^ But 
his 'Memoirs (“his lyingrMemow^,” as an 
Engliilh commentator calls them) declare that 
he was impelled to this invasion in order 
to obtain the .title gkaat, victor^ of infidels 

and polytheists ‘He bought counsel of his 

' \ * * . * ® 
princes and nobles in the** matter. Some 

urged the invasion for one reason, some for 

another. Prince Afuhanimad Sultan* favored 

It on account of the* “ seventeen ^ mbies 

situ«ijted in India. Oner of these was a mine 

of gold, another of iron, and {he last “a 

mine of steel.” ‘ * 


Tintur’s conquest of InclLi laid the founda- 

% 

tions of the Mogul Empire, and^it is impor¬ 
tant for that reason chiefly. In its incidents 
it was a mere raid on an immense scale, like so 


many of his other' campaigns. He passed 
the Hindu •'Kush Mountains in the spring of 
A D. 1398, and in I )eccmber he was pro¬ 
claimed Emperor of Delhi. His path was 
marked by slaiight/;r and ravage, and for five 
days Dt Ihi itself was given over‘to pillage. 
Fifteen days 4 ie remained within its walls* 

% A €1 

and by March, 1399, he had crossed the bor- 
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deA Incha .once mor<i, on liis way to 
due the Sftltan of>rurkcy, Bajazet, who died 
a captive in his camp. 

While Timur lived the official prayers af 
^Delhi were ^recited in his name, and at his 
death in the name of* his ^on 

Durin;^ Timur’b march into India more 
than one hundred thousand Hindu prisoners 
had fallen into hi-s hands# and it was f( ared 
that they might turn against their captors, 
to whom they were,'at any rate, a seiaous 
embarrassmqint. Timur was advised to [>ut 
the prisoners to cfeath. “ He listened to this 
considerate and wjse*advice, and gave orders ” 
to that effect. And .iccordingly they were 
all slain “ with the sworll of hoh war ” The 

m 

butchers must have been weary of tlie shiugh- 
ter, for it is related that even “one of the 

A 

chief ecclesiastics, who in all liK life had 
never even slaughtered a sheep, put fifteen 
Hindus to the sworS." 

These terrible and imnicnse misfortunes 
produced in the afflicted natioijs a universal 
belief that this was the scourge bf God. The 
fatalistic sSle of Islam exactly expresses this 
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state of acquiescenjc in overjvhtlmiijg fliis- 
fortunc. The passage following iftight have 
been^ written* of Timur, though, in fact, it 
Vefers to another: 


“At the time when the pag^ of creation, 
H^aij blank, gncl rfbthmg had yet taken form 
or shape, the Supreme Wisdom, with a view 
to preserve regulariE) and order in the world. 


fixed the destiny each man, and deposited 
the key for unravelling each difficulty in the 
hands of an individual 'endowed with suitable 


talents. A ^time was fixed for# everything, 
and when that time comes all obstacles* are 
remefved | from his career 

Though Timur has left Memoirs which are 
written as if by hirftself, they are probably 
the work of his officers, revised by the Em¬ 
peror It is said that his s(‘cretaries recorded 
every important v‘\ent, as is usual in the 

East, and that he caused their records to 

• 

be*read over to him, correcting them from 
moment to momont, cither by his own recol¬ 
lections, or by |he evidence of eye-witnesses 
to the scenes described. The Moguls of 
Timur's day used the alphafiet tintroduceif 
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by t^ei|J,oriaCh jnissiondncls A (entury later 
the Iimptffor Bab**- invented a si)ccia] efiar- 
acter for the Tiirki lani'iidirc. - 

Timur traces his lineage to*Abii-al-Atrak," 
--the Father of the Turks,”*-the son of 
Japhet. Thc^ great-greaf-giMndfathcr ^ 
Timur was the primc-miiusUr (so to say) 
of Zagcitai, son .of Cherv^jz-Khan. The 
imma^iaite conception ot Alan Kona, the 
common ancestress of Clientiz and of 1 imur, 
was an article of *faith^n his court. 

His father;, Turghai, was the^clpef of the 
tribe of Bcrlas, and the ruler of tlie city of 
Kesh, where Timur was born. White he 
was .still a >oung man, during Ins father’s 
lifetime, he was a sut.ee ssful romm.inder of 
1,000 men. After the death of his father 
and of his patron, Amir Razghan of Trans- 
oxania, his fortunes were at a low*ebb. He 
was obliged to fly to the desert for safety. 
He tells us* that frequently he could ccTm- 
mand no more than 100 followers, and very 
often he hrfd but one or two .Still, he was 
always the •chief of his tribe* and there¬ 
fore important; his adherents were braw*. 
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rof good birth, and Ifnt'erprisipg.* Hjp cfwn 
account of the rise in hi%, fortun^i gives <i 
pictufe worth recording. 

* ** I had n(>t yet rested from my devotions 
when a number of ]j(*ople appeajfed afar off , 
^ JipcL they were jffi‘-sing along^ in a line with 
the hilJ. I mounled m3 horse and came 
behind them, th.il. I mi^ht, knf)W their condi¬ 
tion, and what mei? th( 3' were They ^OL*re in 
all seventy horsemen , and I asked of th(‘m, 
sa3'ing, ‘Warriors, wh'o are ye^* and they 
answ( red .unto me, * W(* are tliQ servants of 
Amir Timur, and we wander in search of 
him, "and lo ’ we find him not.’ And I said, 

‘ I also am one of his servants., How say ye 
if I bring 3"oiT whei'e he is’ And one of 
them [)ut his horse to speed, and earned 
news to the thn;e leaders sa3ing, ‘We have 
found a J^uide who can lead us to Amir 
Timur,’ 'Fhc lead^Ts gave orders [to bring 
th(! guidej. When their eyes fell upon nie, 
they wpre overwjhelmed with joy, and they 
alighted and they came, and they kneeled, 


*■ "NoVc V\ovr \\c lecoWf'Ct^' V\\e topograpliy as if il vete a 
p.Mt u\ rtwi uiudcuv,—just as VVie ted Ixidiaus do 
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and they kissed my^stii^rup. I also alighted^ 
and tookrfhem in#my arms. And I puf my 
turban on the head of L^me] , ;*nd my^irdle 
on [another], and I clothed |another] vitfe 
my cloak. And thc;y wept, and I wept also 

I • • 

When the hour of iTraye? was arrived, ™ 
prayed together, and I made a feast.” 

This IS very lik(* the Iroquois. It might 
be U'aas and Chingacopk. And after the 
feas*' thfy were all rctaly to harry, slay, burn, 
torture, to steal cattle, and to fight 01; run 
away, as served best. Such was his early 
fortune. 

“ He was of good stature, fair compkxion, 
an open countenance, and he had a shiill 
voice." His dcscendfint, th<* lCm[><Tor Jahan¬ 
gir, tells us that there wa‘> no authentic por¬ 
trait of him in his lime A famous etching 
of Rembrandt’s (No. 270) seem« to me to 
express his charactcT—force, patience, craft 
—exactly, just as Another of Rembrandt’s 
etchings (No. 289) might serve for a portrait 
of Chengiz-Khan. It is almost certain that 
hfe was illiterate, and that fiis* Memoirs are 

•iiot w?itte» by his own hand, though undoubt- 
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edly they are often in his very wgrds. Qne 
of his firmans was signed \’^ith the ynprint of 
his hand in rejd ink. All of them might have 
keen signed in blood. The famous anecdote 
of the ant clpes duty in a Persian life of 
Timur. I wa« i)iice•forced,” he says, “to* 
*takT' shelter from my enemies in a ruintd 


building. To divOit my mind from my hope¬ 
less condition, F fixed my eyes on*,:yi .int, 
which was cMrr\ing a* grain of wh^atNap a 
high wall. Sixt^-nimy tinvis it fell to the 
ground, but the insect persever'^d, and the 
sevenc'ctlv time it reached the top. The 
sight ^gave me courage at* the moment, and I 
never forgot the less{)n.” * 

Early in his pareer,( in 1370) Timur admit¬ 


ted Amir Seiyid Perrtkah, the most distin¬ 


guished of tlu* Prophet’s descendants (Ah was 
his ancestcy-) into his *camp, and restored to 
him the rcvcniK*s dev'Oted to the shrines and 


to religious uses. A frK.*ndship, which seems 
to have been warm and sincere, sprang up 
between the holy man and the warrior and 
endured till the death of the Seiyid. Tke 
c^giticus policy of Timurs earlier*.yeafs may^ 
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haye'resulted from this companionship. His 
profuse p£ofessioi^ of devotion to Islan> are* 
no doubt due to it, Timur was of thf: sect 
of All—a Shia. 1 have ncjt been able to 
trace when his descendants .assumed the 
* Sunni faith;* but Babar (igoo) declares th^t 
iiT his time flie inhabitants of S?imarkah<f 
were all orthodox Sunnis. 


Timttr's Maxima of (lovcrfunrut 

Timur laid down twelve maxims of iiov- 
ernoient, and the following paragraph-, are 
selected from this part of his institutcsj^ No 
doubt these are^lso his very words in many 
cases. 

“ Persons of wisdom and deliberation and 
vigilance and circumspection, and aged men 
endowed with knowledge and for(;^sight, I ad¬ 
mitted to my private councils, and I associ¬ 
ated with them, and 1 reaped benefit and 
acquired experience from their conversation. 
The soldier and the [civilian ] subject I rc- 
giarded with the same eye. * And such was 
*the discipline among my troops and my 
3 
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subjects that the 0119 was never injured ^r 
opprt?ssecl by the other.” 

‘*F#om ampnjj the wise and prudent who 
merited trust ^ and confidence, who were 
worthy of bein*; consulted on the affairs of 
^4)vernment, and U)*wht)se care I nii|:*ht sub- 
mlt the secret concerns of my empire, 1 
selected a certtiin niimbei whom I consti¬ 
tuted the reposilorips of my secrets, and my 
weighty and hidilen transactions, lincNmy 
secret thoughts and intentions 1 delitfered 
over to thein ” 

“ By thd and the* secretaries, and 

the sonbes, I gave ordef and regularity to 
my public councils , I made them the keepers 
of the mirror of my government, in which 
tlicy showed unto me the affairs of my 
empiie and the*co*ncerns of my armies and 
my peojilc # and tl^c} tejit rich my treasury; 
and they secured plenty and prosperity to 
my ■ soldiers and to niy subjects; and by 
proper and skilful measures they repaired 

the disorders incident to empirev' and they 

« « 

kept in ordcr»the revenues and the expenseJs 
of government; and they exerted theriiselves# 
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inpprgmotinc^ plenty and population through; 
out my .dominion^.” 

“ Men learned in medicine find skSicd in 
the art of healing, and astrfjiogers, and gc?)- 
metricians, who arc essential tft the dignity of 
empire, I drew arouncl irfe** and by the ai^tj/ 
physicians and surgeons I gave health to the* 
sick ; and with the assistance of astrologers 1 
ascertained the benign or-malcvolent aspect of 
the stars, their motions, and the revolution of 
the heavens; and witn the ,aid of geometricians 
and architects I laid out gardens, ;vnd planned 
and constructed "magnificent buildings ” 

“ Historians imd*such as were possessed of 
information, and intelligence I admitted to 
my presence; and from the^^c men I heard 
the lives of the pro[)hets and patriarchs, and 
the histones of ancient princes, and the 
events by which they arrived at •the dignity 
of empire, and the causes of tlie declension 
of their fortunes ; and from the narratives 
and the histories of thos^ princes, j^nd from 
the manners and conduct of e;fich of them I 
acquired experience and knowledge; and 
• from thosi^ men I heard the descriptions and 
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the traditions of the various regions «f the 
globe, and acquired knowledge of fhe situa¬ 
tions of the kfngdoms of the earth.” 

• _ 

‘*To travelleVs and to voyagers of every 


country I gave encouragement,* that they 
sifigbt communicate unto me the intellj,- 
gence and tnmsactions of the surrounding 
nations; and I .appointed merchants and 
chiefs of caravans to travel to cvejry king¬ 
dom and to every country that they njight 
bring" unto me all sorts of valuable merchan¬ 


dise and rare cairiosities from . . .• Hindustan 

* . * . • 

and from the cities of Arabia . . . and 

from the islands of the Christians, that they 
might give me information of the situation 
and of the manners and of the customs of 
the natives and inhabitants of those regions, 
and that they might observe and communi¬ 
cate unto me the conduct of the princes of 
every kingdom and every country towards 
their subjects.” 

Timur’s instructions for collecting the 

revenue are very full. The paragraphs fol- 

. * • . * 

lowing will give an idea of their fdrm. ^ 

c I 

And 1 commanded that the Amirs 
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^shotild. not, bn any account, demand 
more tbsn the t^es and duties estabirshed. 
And to every province . . I oSlained 
that two supervisors should be appointed, 
that one o{ them should insjJtct the collec¬ 
tions and w^jeh over die concerns of ^th^ 
inhabitants, that*they might not be impover-* 
ished, and that the | ovcr-lord J might not ill- 
use or ^oppress them, » . . and that the 
other supervisor should keep a register of 
the public expenses* and distribute the; reve¬ 
nues among the soldiers.” 

^ And I ordained that the collection of the 
taxes from the ^subject might, when •neces¬ 
sary, be enforced by menaces and by threats, 
but never by whips and by’scourges. The 
governor whose authority is inferior to the 
power of the scourge is unworthy to govern. 

1 ordained that the revenae and faxes should 
be collected in such a manner as might not 
be productive of ruin to the subject Or of 
depopulation to the country.” * 

* * Oneahml of the gross {iruduce of the •cultivated land was 
the bhar# of the government, and so remained under his descend¬ 
ants in India.* 
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“And I ordained thaf if the rich and feiie 

b « 

powerful should oppress tV*e poorer, subject 
and injure or flestroy his property, an equiva¬ 
lent for damage sustained should be levied 
upon the rich oppressor and be delivered to 
the injured persofi, • that he nught [thus] be 
restored to his former estate.” 

t 

“ I appointed a Snddur^ a man of holiness 
and of illustrious ibgnity, to watch over the 
conduct of the Faithful, that he mij^t regu¬ 
late the manners of the times , and appoint 
superiors ^n holy offices ; and fstablish in 
every city and in every town, a judge* of 
penetiation, and a doctor*learned in the law, 
and a supervisor of the markets, of ,the 
weights and the mca'>ures.” 

“ And I established a judge for the army, 
and a judge for the subjects; and I sent into 
every jirovmcc and kingdom an instructor m 
the law, to deter the Faithful from those 
things which are forbidden and to lead them 
in the truth ” 

“ And I ordained that in every town and 
in every city there should be founded a 
mosque, and a school, and a mon^tery, and * 
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cin^alms-hcujse for tlld poor and indigent, and 
a hospital for theAck and infirm, and that a 
physician should be appointed,to alteTid the 
hospital; and that in every .city a govern¬ 
ment-house and a court for the administration 
i^of justice should be bliilt., •and that superiiv- 
tendents shoufd |)e appointed to watch over 
the cultivated lands, and over the husband¬ 
men.” , 

** And*! commanded that they should build 
placed of worshitj and monasteries in every 
city; and that they should erect structures 
for*the reception of travelers 01/ the high 
roads and that thfcy should make bridges 
across the rivers?’ 

“ And I commanded tlvit the ruined 
bridges should be repaired, and that bridges 
should be constructed over the rivulets and 
over the rivers; and that on iIk; roads, at 
the distance of one stage from each other, 
caravansaries should* be erected, and that 
guards and watchmen shoujd be stationed on 
the road, and that in every caravansary people 
should be appointed to reside , 'and that the 
iwatchihg aftid guarding of the roads should 
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appertain unto them ; arfd that those guafds 
should be answerable for \Wiatever should be 
stolerfon the uoads from the unwary traveller.” 
' " And I ordered that the Suddur and the 
judge should,-from time to time, lay before 
nae the ecclesiastfcsl dffairs of my empire ; 
and I appointed a judge iji equity, that lie 
might transmit unto me all civil matters of 
litigation that cajiie to pass among my 
troo[)S and my subjects.” 

1 11^ these maxims a^id #regulationrf we 
have a picture which, if it stoo 1 by itself, 
would portray an enlightened monarch, 
severe, perhaps, but not w^ithout benevolence. 
There is nothing in these paragraphs ^that 
might not have been-written by Louis XIV. 
of France, for example, as a guide to his 
governors of Dauphine or of Languedoc. 
Hard a€ wsas the fate of the French peasant 
of that time under the semi-feudal rule of 
his various overlords, know that it was 
freedom itself comptired to the condition of 
Timur’s subjects. How then are we to 
reconcile these liberal-minded ngaxims with 
tli^ known facts ? 
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in tfie fh*st, place,'we must remember that, 
the Mevfoirs of Timur were wTitten lafe in 
his life, when he desired to leaye a memorial 
of himself which might serve lo equal him tf) 
the most intelligent of the kings and sultans 
jvhom he h^d overthrft\v*n ^Bagdad arftl^ 
Damascus were seats of learning and mag¬ 
nificence when he destroyed them. TIkj 


mosques^ and colleges which he erected in 
Samarkand were no unworthy rivals of the 
edifices of thosfc great cities. The ru]er of 
Samarkand ^desired to be rememb^ed along 
with the great Caliphs as a wise King and a 
patron of learning. This desire led Irim to 
throw a certain glamour over all his actions. 
Moreover, he had a high reverence for the 
laws of Chengiz-Khan, and he desired to 

leave behind him a code of the same sort, 

» 

which should be reverenced by Ifis dwm suc¬ 


cessors. 

He is even accused, by one of the’his¬ 
torians, with valuing the, laws of Chengiz 
above the Kuran, and in ^mjny ways his 
practice proves that the chafge was true. 

*The political ideal of Chengiz-Khan was the ' 
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'state, whose j>ower 
should be centralized in th^ •He lived 

long though to realize this, in great measure, 
.'tnd to show hi« successors that it was possi¬ 
ble to weld scores of individual tribes into 


formation of a militar)^ 


sfimething like if nation. In Timur’s day 
the theoretic basis of the State was the law 


of the Kiiran. Timeir s professions of Islam 
w’ere loud, he wjs a zealous builder of 
mosqiu's, and a prompt paymaster of relig¬ 
ious tithes. But m all 'matters of Stafe he 

f 

was guld^l b^ the laws of Chepgiz, not by 
those of ^luhammad. The Muhammjftian 


maxim, - /// ]\ fit'll tins arc brethren^ makes 

■ 

nationality unimportant, or even impossible, 
as has often been pointed out. Timur never 
permitted a theory like this to interfere vrith 
immemorial usage, which was the basis of the 
laws of* Ckengiz-Khan. I suppose that the 
mass of his followers' thought very little 
about religion of any t:ind, and were loyal 
to the King froq;i fear of punishment and 
from hope of^plundcr. 

In the seertnd place Timur was, in his o^n 
way and in his own day, a supr^mefy wise* 
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King.^ He had betn one of the greatest^ 
of military comn^inders, but he had ‘also 
“learned the incalculable adv«intagc^which 
^ wisdom has over force,” and experience had 
taught him that the civilian sijbji.*ct must not 

be pressed more thad s« mudi, and that sn 

* • * 

much was enough to pr<)\ide for the wants . 
of his armies, and for-tlie splendor of his 
government. It is impossible to believe that 
he was fnspired by j? sincere desire for the 
goocT of the bwsbafldman, like one o^f his 

descendants, but it is beyond a Joubt that 
* • / 
a Icfng experurntfe in governing had demon¬ 
strated to him theft the subject musU have 
something like fi\ity of tenure in his jirop- 
erty. if tl\e taxes were to. come in with 
regularity. His administration was modelled 
on what he had observed in^’ersia, in Syria, 
in Turkey. His maximi are nearly 

such as would have been written by any 
good Muslim like his friend the Seiyid ilcr- 
rekah. They arc by no nieans the outcome 
of original thinking. 'Fliey show, rather, 
ht)w much*of the practic.d wssdom of his 
predecessrfs in the ancient monarchies .of 
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the East could be appreciated, at Jeast th|iO* 
retically, by the descenda^ of Tiyrki shep¬ 
herds.^ Appijeciated, these maxims were, 
si.nce they are* set down in the Memoirs, 
Appropriated,, as a practical code of laws 
f«r all his dominions, they were* not. 

, A^^ain, we must r(‘collcct^ that the enlighf- 
ennient of his empire was confined to a very 
few cities, and the ^earning to a very small 
number of doctors of the law and*men of 
science. The military clrjefs jvere profoundly 
illiterate ^ind rude,* though they were very 


1 hc^ciilture tlit* \r ibs had holi■e^cr, hegtin to ]>enetrate the 
highei i-nl and lh« followinjf anecdote is very interesting m 
show mu how the old nid the niw ideals of conduct were blended 
In tin. piitsiiit of the S,ilf>n of 'Iigdacl (Ahmed Khin, A D 1403), 
two of rimur s ofl'in is were, pctishmg from thirst Ihty could 
onl> find tw’o small ]io|s of watei Aibaj Oghlan diank one, and 
deJiied to In', lompmion Jcldhimid, that he should die if he 
did not ha^c tl« other al^o Jtlal recalled a tale of a Persian 
Miniliili ciicuiii ti'iiLtd win* hiid said to his Arab companion 
“ The gcnirositv of the Ai it»s sn^ampu*! that it ha>» become pro¬ 
verbial eiitywiieri It w'Oiild be a great proof of this truth if, to 
save me from certain deith, you should give me your water also ” 
To maint iin the rcputrlioii of his race the Aiab g^ve up his share 

of the water Tclil^weat on to say “ I wish to imitate the Arab, 

• « • 

and I will gi\e >011 the water on condition thsR you will make 

knosvn to the pnnccs of your house this sacnfi^, so that the 
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miich above the tribesmen. The tribesmen 
do not sit;em to Have been superior to’ the 
Huron Indians, as we know .them by the 
^ Jesuit Rclaiion^sy f('>r example. • The cultivated 
land was of relatively small .<*xtcnt. The 
^^vast majority of the fieq^de were shepherds, 
and they have cl^an^ijcd but little to this cf<iy 
wherever they have becai l(‘ft to themselves 
It is only when they haye *comc under the 
influence of siiiienor* races, as m China or 
in Hindust.in, that Cliey have taken on even 
a shade of ^culture. 

Timur’s reguKitions referretf tluioretically, 

perhaps, to vast ?Jre«is of his emjiirp It 

is certain, however, that they were nowhere 

enforced in the enli.^h»ene(Uway su|:;j^(*stcd 

in these HFcmoirs (“tlicse lyinjj Memoirs”), 
— — - #1 

incmciry of tins iked may rLclouml t<i thi. credit of the 

descendant 1 of J.i(;atai Khan and hi ci^d as a pnwf ofSnv louia^jc 
to all our tlescenclanli ” hen upon ]cl il gave u|i Ins shaic It 
IS a {>lea<iute to record that li^ <lnl ii"t die 

The talcs of lloccaicio (13501 show that the Ttihans of that day 
held the Arabs to be ihcir teachers in thiv dry, and at least thiir 
equals m art, nescience, in (ivili/ation 1 he e-sence of tins storj, 
sojt seems to me. is that Arab ihiv dry hath dv* heiom** Ihe highest 
ideal of the Moj^l chiefs of 1403—ot the ludc ami vinh nt desund- 
•ant& of /agatai* 
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^and that the) wen; in practical leffect only 
alonV the mam roadb anc^in the ^mediate 
vj( mi#}’ of tlifi larger towns and cities. The 
Spanisli ambasFsadors testify that the people^ 
were m “ nici-rycllous terror” of Timur and 

his servants 

• • • 

If wc understand the AFutwnw in this li^ht 
they are of gn\it* importance It is of 
immense interest tv know that this «ibsoliile 


ruler ev* n carc*d to ajipear to posterity as an 
cnlifrhten(‘d Kin^. It *is clear that Timur 
had refiejlcd jirofoundly on wjl*at he had 
been told ])y the wise men *of his court*and 
on wkat he had himself observed in 
lands which were far beyond his owp in 
tulture. (ireat as w<ts his genius and success 
as a Captain, we are forced to ^ive an equal 
a<lmiralion to *his intelhij;ence as a Ruler. 
The iimvifsis of Ivs governmemt were house¬ 
hold words m the courts of the Emperors, 
his • descendants ; but tlicir methods, though 
pereiuijtory enough, were gentle compared 

to his. • 

• • 

One of th<?m—Akbar—two hundred years 
later actu«dlv carried out these reJrulations inP 
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practic^al fcfrm^ ancj Akbar’s fame as a great 
King is «f®rever secure for this reason alone. 

Timur’s family affections were ardent and 
^devoted. On his camjiaigns lie was accom- 
jjanied by h^is wives «ind children to long 
distances from SamarkrtncT In 1382 hiiS. 
favorite daughter* died, and he sank into a 
melancholy so deep artd |)ersistent as to 
threaten serious danger to the State, whose 
affairs he totally neglected The death of 
his eldest sister and of a favorite wife m 

0 

1383 affected him j)rofoundly. ^Vc gave 
himSclf up to grief, and neglected all busi¬ 
ness till his attention was im])eratively railed 
for. He was fond of his sons and ])roud of 


them; yet he ruled them with an iron rule. 
It is recorded that on occasions the princes, 
grown men and sturdy warriors, \^erc sub¬ 
jected to the bastinado lilce the meanest of 
his slaves. 

The Persian poet Hafiz was a contem¬ 
porary of Timur’s, anil ther^ is an anecdote of 


their meeting.* One of the declares 

that if this ,Yurk would accept *his homage, 
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— Fo* the ^tk mole on ehtek 
•/ wouldgit'i tin ctiit ^ of Sama\andandBoJ^ia^a, 

Timur upbraided him for this verse, and 
said : ** By the blows of my well-tempered« 
sword I ha\<?«conquered the gijeater part of 
,ffee w^orld in.order to enlarge Samarkand an^ 
Bokhara, my capitals and residences; and 
you, pitiful creqture*, would exchange these 
two cities for a mok;/* O Sovereign of the 
world,” said Hatiz, “it is by similar acts of 

\ f 

generosity that I have been reduced, as you 
see, to *ityy present state of pov<erty.” It is 
rei)ortcd that the monarch was appeased by 
the witty answer, and that the poet departed 
wnth magnificent gifts. 

A less likely tale is t(»ld of a jest of the 
poet Kermani,^w’ho, with other wits, was in 
the bath with Timur. ^ The King asked the 
poet, “ What price wouldst thou put on me if 
I wTre for sale!*” “About five-and-twenty 
aspivsy' said Kermani. “ Why, that is about 
the pnge of the ^heet I have on,” rejoined 
Timur. “Well, of course I meant the shqet, 
for thou alone art not w^orth a Jfarthing.” 

•Timur’s Memoirs recite a fetv cases in” 
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wWclj he‘was mjrtiful to the rulers or to 
the inhabitants of a city; these are usuafiy in 
the early portions of his career, before his 
power was consolidated, and* it is never cer¬ 
tain that hjs mercy was not 'policy. He is 
always proud of the vak/r of his own trocf^, 
but it is not recorded that he was in the * 
least tender or careful bf them, except upon 
one occasion. He was r^jturnin^ fioin India 
with his spoils. “ There was a river in the 
way,* over which I'crossed and encamped. 
Some of tlii* sick men wer(‘ drowne;? in cross¬ 
ing* the river, so 1 dinicted that all my own 

horses and camels'should be used for*trans- 

* 

porting the sick and feeble. On that day all 
my camp cros-^ed the river.” - He was always 
profuse in his rewards to the sur\ivors He 
does not lament the dead in his own army, 
and, indeed, there is no reason why ,i good 
Muslim should do so. 

Early in his career Timur discovered, he 
says, the incalculable adj antage w Inch wis¬ 
dom has over force, and with what small 
means the, greatest designs iday be accom- 
• plishe*d.” He never forgot the lesson. He 
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yvas no braver leader, Ha^^dly marc s|j;illed, 
than his Amirs; but he was monc'* crafty, 
more patient,* more constant, and of abso- 

f 

lutely indomitable will. 

His relation* to his chiefs is well shown in 

f * 

tlf^followin‘r.extract*’from the Memoirs: 

€ ^ * 

t 

“ Timur Instructs the Princes and ylmirs 
about the CcMduct of the War 

I now held a Court; I issued a sum¬ 
mons \v>4he princes, amirs, commanders of 

V * •• 

thousands, of hundreds, and to the brave? of 
the advancc-tjuai d They all came to my 
tent All my soldiers ucre brave veterans, 
and had used ^heir ^winxls manfully under 
my own e}cs But tin re were none who 
had seen so many fij^hts and b.ittles as I had 
seen, aAd qo one nvho * could compare with 
me in ihe amount of fi^htin^ I had gone 
through, and the expcrfence I had gained.* 
I therefore gave them instructions as to the 
mode of carrying on war; on making and 

* This iefcr<; to the yeai 1398 iti India Timuf was tl^en sixty- 
two^eai!, old 
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moetyig attacks ; ,on arraying their men^* oa 
giving support to each other, and on all the 
precautions to be observed •in war, . . , 
When 1 had finished [they] testified their 
approbation^ and carefully treasuring up my 
counsel, thejr departed, "exi)i;ebsing tlnelr 
blessings and thtinks.’* 

Before setting out dn ap important cam¬ 
paign, Timur personalh attended to the 
equipment and provisioning of his army. 
Supplies and forage were collected and 
stored. Each soldier was dire^teJAO furnish 
hiniself with a* bow, thirty arrous, and a 
water-bag Rv^ry*ten men had, in common, 
a tent, two mattocks, a s[)ade, a sho\el, a 
sickle, a saw, a hatchet, a n)[)e, a cooking- 
kettle, one hundred needles, an awl, besides 
the necessary riding and baggage animals. 
The equipment seems to be modest, except 
as to the supply of needles; but the enumer¬ 
ation (from Price's Muhammadan History) 
omits the sword and buckler, the njace, the 

c 

sgear, the javelin, with which jnany soldiers 
were certaijily provided; and says nothing of 
•the leather jerkins lined with iron, of the 
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helinjets, or of the quilted cuirass for man alid 
horse. The representation of two^iSvarriors 
fighting, used'on the cover of this book, is 
copied from a Persian miniature of about * 
Timur’s day. 

. •fhc armies themselves were immensq.^#- 
Two hundred thoiivmd skilled warriors were 
assembled for tht>conquest of China. At a 
review of his iroopsln Persia the frqpt of the 
arm}'^ covered more than seventeen miles. 
Irregular troojis Hocked to his standards in 
the hope c f plundc'r. Thousands and thou¬ 
sands of camp-followers and prisoners were 
charged with the transportation and the col¬ 
lection of forage. Ills Mogul warriors were 
like the Afghans of Sultan llahlol, “they 
knew' only to eat and how' to die.” Their 
savagery is exactly that of the red Indian. 
To defile a*Hindii sanctuary they filled their 
boots wdth the blood ot jhc sacred cows and 
poured it over the idol. “ Vanquished they ask 
no favor.; vanquishing they show po mercy.” 

“ My principal object in coming to flindu- 
stan [says Timur] and in undergoing aU this 
toil and hardship was to accomplish two*^ 
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things. iJhe^ firs^^ Vas to war with infidels^ 
the enemies of the Muhammadan religion; 
and by this religious warfare ta acquirb some 
claim to reward in the life to come. The 
other was a worldly object, thnt the army of 
Islam might gain somtthrng by jiliindcr'ifg 
tfie wealth of the* infidels . plunder in war is • 
as lawful as their mothers’ milk to Musul- 
mans who fight for thurt faith, and the con¬ 
suming of that which is lawful is a means of 

• n * 

grace. 

This definition of the means/oi* grace 
soiflids like a cTistorted reminiscence of his 
friendship with the'Seiyid Berrckah. • 

" I have not been able [ he said | to effect 
my vast conquests without * some violence 
and the destruction of a great number of 
true believers; but 1 am now resolved to 
perform a good and great action, Inch shall 
be an expiation of all my sins I mean to 
exterminate the idolaters of China. ‘ And 
you, my dear companiorts, who have been 
the instruments of many of m)j crimes, shall 
share in t^e merit of this ^eat work of 
•repentance.” Fortunately for the infidels* of 
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• t 

..China, he died at the veVy beginning gf this 

enterprise. 

• * 

In nearly tip/o-score campaigns Timur over- 
ran many kingdoms and tribes, “ He anni¬ 
hilated empires as one tears up^rass.” He 
{3«netratcd Sjibcna till liis camps were nearly 
fifteen hundred miles distant from Samar- 

f 

kand. llis fc)*'^(js ravaged southeastern and 
southern Russia to* the Don and the Sea of 
Azof. His invasions of India carried him to 
Delhi and beyond Georgia, Anatoba* Ar¬ 
menia and %ria were conquer/jd, and the 
great cities of Smyrna, Aleppo, Bagdad, ^ nd 
Daim*scus were destro}ed.^ He was just 
beginning a campaign against China when 
he died, three hundred miles east of Samar¬ 


kand (a. I). i40^s)- 

Such amazing military successes imply 
genius of Phe first order, and of themselves 
justify his title—the great.” 

It 'cannot be said that he ruled the vast 


extent of conquered country ; but he ravaged 
all of it, and continued to receive \2i*bute 

* * c 

from a great* part; from the Pe.Van Gulf to 
thfe Caspian, and from the Euxine to the* 
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* Gatiggs, tlrc coins, Bore his device of over-, 
lordshipi •and tribute and presents enriched 
his treasury. 

Timur had instructed his scribes to record 
whatever he should say, “ e\,en to the last 
nioment of my existence.”* Tl^e injuncti'*h 
was carried out Pir> the lettc*r, for one manu¬ 
script of his Ahmoirs ehds thus “ At night 
I'March ijy, a i>. 1405 ] caHmg upon the name 
of Allah. I lost my senses and resigned my 
pure s».ju 1 to the Creator ” His pine soul! 

Thoroughly to realize the; gi/ii which 
then separated the Hast and the West, we 
have but to recalJ a single date—our English 
Chaucer was buried in Westminster Abbey 
in October, a. d. j4lX). 
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CHAPTER II 

ZtlllR-rn-DIN MU'MMMAD BAMR, THE CO^^- 
nUI'KoR, LMPFUOR Ol- HINDUSTAN (BORN 
A.l). 1482, DILI)* 1530) 

7 'hf Memoirs of Babar begin with these 
words: “In the month of Ramazan and in 
the twelfth y^ar of my age I becjimc King of 
P'erghana. The country of FerghanS is 
situafrcJ in the fifth climate^ on the extreme 
boundar)’ of the habitable world. On the 
cast it has Kashgar and on the west Samar¬ 
kand. The Revenues of Ferghana may 

« 

vSuffice, witliout oppnjssing the country, to 

maintain three or four thousand troops. 

It is a countiy of small extent, abound- 

ing in grain and fruits ”—and of these 

fruits the melon is the favorite and the chief, 

*1 

To his dyinjg ^day Babar remembA^sJj^h*. 
melons of his native country, il^rghana was 
fsftnous for its learned doctors of the law and* 
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for its poets*, ipo, as we shall see. It was 
one of tliie innumerable small states into 
which Timur^s possessions had been dixhded 
after his death. This state had fallen to the 
^ ^lare of Babar*s father, “ a prince of hii^h 
ambitions,” a strict MuhaMnia»1an» a ixitron o£* 
learning, a poet, anil a friend of poets, ffis 
favorite poem was the faihoiis Shah-namth of 
Firdausi, that chronitle of ^^niL>htly deeds. 

He was renowned for his justice; «ind 

• . . . 

Babar gives a striking instance of it. A 

caravan from*Northern China havl perished in 

% 

the snow near his capital, at a time when he 

was in real want. * In si>ite of his necessities 

the merchandise was sacredly prcserv(*d till, 

after one or two years, the heirs of the 

merchants came to his city and received it, 

% 

untouched, from his haipds. “ I Iis generosity 

• • 

was large,” says Babar, '*and so was'his whole 
soul; he was of an excellent temper, affable 
and sweet in his conversation, yet br!i\e, 
withal, and manly.” » 

Ms* sudden death, Babar. his eldest son, 

• • • 

sixth in desco..; from Timur, succeeded to the 
&vereignty, which he was, how^ever, obliged 
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to dispute with his rival l^rothers*and jto* pro¬ 
tect from external foes. Babar’s mother was 
the daughter of Yunis-Khan, a direct de¬ 
scendant of ^hcngiz-Khan, thirteenth in the 
male line ^ She accompanied me in most 
my warb,and*expeditions His maternal 
grandmother was a womtfti of extraordinary 
force and wise ip cofinsel There were few 
of her sex who excelled her in sense and 
sagacity " These w^omcn w'ere Babar's guides 
and counsellors in the small wars with wdiich 
his early jecys w'ere occupied. •His Mcmon^i 
are a recital of hundreds of petty ^:om- 
batsf sieges, and stratagem^, “ excursions and 
alarums,” successes and defeats, in the struggle 
to retain Ferghana or to capture Samarkand. 
lUbar succeeded to the throne about two 
years before the dis(:overy of America by 
Columbus, and four years before Vasco da 
Gama reached India. Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella ill Spain, Henry VII and Henry VIII 
in England, wero his contemporaries. 

BabaFs Memoirs were written his 

own hand in the Turki langii^^e, and have 
emme down to us practically unchanged!. 
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They <jpver•nearly ^ll of his history to within 
a year o£ *his death. All of this history is 
recounted in the most straightforward, simple, 
engaging, manly way. “ I have no inten¬ 
tion,” he says, “ in what I have written, to 
reflect on any All tha? I Ijave said isT 

only the plain truth. And 1 have not men- 

I 

tioned it with the least design to praise 
myself. I have in every f.vord most scrupu¬ 
lously followed the truth Let the reader, 
therefore, excuse me.'' 

Babar’s fatjicr had cherished overpow¬ 
ering ambition to capture Samarkanil, the 
ancient capital cif *rimur’s kingdom, • and 
Babar succeeded to the ilesire. During 
Timur’s lifetime the government of the tai>i- 
tal had been conferreil on one of his sons, 


and on a grandson, ^t Timur’s death, his 
youngest son Shahrokh Mlrza, tin* ruler of 
Khorassan, had seized the city, and had 
given it over to be ruled by his son Ultigh 
Beg Mirza, the famous astronomer, from 


■ 

whom it Vas taken,” says Babar, by his son 
Abdul-latif iWza, who, for the*sake of the 
Aijoyments of this fleeting world, murdered 
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» his own father, an old *»maq so illyistrious 
for his knowledge 

I * 

the on an of I <1//!///;• and tettme^ 

ll ho the protH to* of this t.'Toer ioortd^ 

T>i itnifnvn AhNi\ the homy of maityidom, 

% 

* Yet his son 'did not ret.?^ the diadem 

• * 1^ '■ » 

* above five or six months 

I 

—/// ufti r 5orent:^itv hcomt a putt Hide, 

But v/iw/f/ /. s^aitt if, SI r months A tht limitoj hit ttii'ti 

• • 

The \erses are Babars own. 

“After Abdul-lalif Mirza,* Abdullah 
Mirza moiiijted the throne, .and reigned 
nfMrly two years. After him the govern¬ 
ment was seized by Sultay Abusaid Mirza, 
who conferred it upon his eldest son Sultan 
Ahmed Mirzar. On his death (1494) Sultan 
Mahmud Mirza ascended the throne, and 

after him, Ihiiesangliar Mirza. I took it 

• • 

from KaR’^.aiighar Mirza. The events that 
followed wul be mentioned in the course of 
the s'fc Memoirs, ” 

• 1 heic JL ]t.g( ml tifu Uiugh Beg, finding the stars fore* 
tuld his ass i<.smatiiin .it tiiL* h.^ndNof his son, drove tlTe iatter into 
rLbtillmn bv unnicvited iH-titatmetit But Ba^|^’s\icw of the case 
IS p] iinU diffeicnt , and it would seem that Biihar slwmld know 
Set aho Vambti)’* Ihstoty of Bokhaftt^C\i^\.tx XII. 
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Tiie^succtssjon 4 f rulers presents a viyid 
idea of tife unsettled period in which ^Babar 
lived. Another striking instjiflcc may lie 
given. He had five sisters; and two of the 
gve were captured in war and found places in 
the harems of Jii^enemi<?^. I'hyse were tho* 
daughters and sistcTs of kings 
y^Thc Memoirs go on to*give the names and 

the characters of the Turki chiefs by whom 

• • 

Babar’s cause was supported, and his out¬ 
spoken judgments allow'us to know*his own 
character as.w'ell ns theirs One was “a 
goocfhumored man, of plain, simple manners, 
who excelled in pinging at drinking parttes " 
Another was “ a pious, religious, faithful 
Muslim, whose judgment and talents w^ere 
uncommonly good. He w^as of a facetious 
turn, and though he cdbld neither read nor 
write, he had an ingenious and elt!l»anl vein 

of wit.” “Another was Mir Ali Dost, who 

• 

was related to my maternal grandmother.* I 
showed him ^reat favor I was told that he 
would be a useful man: but ^during all the 
years that he wms with me, I cannot tell 
^hat service he ever did.” “Another wa*^ 
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, Amir Omar-lieg. He viis a twave^ p*am, 

honest man. A son of his is stiU with me; 

« 

he is a laz^i idle, good-for-nothing fellow. 
Such a fath<T to have such a son ! ” 

In this maqner Babar runs over the cata¬ 
logue of 1ns oflicoc'b and^uftnpanions, and 
weighs their qualities, just as the Emperor 
Marcus Aureliu-j sums up the character of his 

associates. Let these further instances suf- 

• « 

fice. 

“ Indeed, All Shir Beg was an incompar¬ 
able person. , From the time thijt poetry was 
first written in our language no man* has 
written so much and so* wpll. He also left 
excellent jncces of music ; excellent both as 
to the airs themselves and as to the preludes. 
There is not upon record in our history any 
man who was a greltcr patron of men of 
ingonuit3^*and talent than he.” Musicians, 
painters, and poets alike came under his pro¬ 
tection , and he was singular in this, that he 
had neither wife, nor child. “He passed 
through the world unencumbered" * He de- 
dined the caVes of government, and spent his 
time in study and composition.' The* follow^ 
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ing is Jiis; ** Oh^ who say, * Do not cu^se . 

Yazid, fgr possibly the Almighty ma^ have 

mercy on himl I say, if the Lm^d ptxrdoneth 

« 

all the evil which Yazid did to the desicndants 
of the Prophet, he wili also pardon you who 

may have cursed hi ml' 

• 

“Another was i?hcikheni Beg. He com¬ 
posed a manner of verses in* which both the 
words and sense arc terftfjing and corres¬ 
pond with each other. The following is his : 


Dutittg nty iottoivs of the mt^ht the lehulpool of mv nqhx heats 
the ffmamemt from ti\ plait , * 

The tba^ous of the inuudatwns of my ttais hi a/ t/oron the four 
guattifi of the habitaNe soorlJ" 


When he repeated these verses, the Mulla 
said to him : “ Are you repealing poetry, or 
are you frightening folks 

* I cannot Tcsist quoting a shoit poem b> AlKl-ci-Ra 7 ^ak to 
illu<;trate a diffetent Liiid of Oriental Jit nas on the 

shoies of the Pcisun Gulf m May, 144^, and thub desenbes the 
intense heat 

Soon oi tki iun shone/brihpvm tht ketfhi of heiit>en^ 

Theheati of \foHt grew hot heneatf Us orb. 

The hortzon was so much stonhid~up by it» ray^ 

That the heart of stone became so/t bih soajr, 

The b^tt r of the fishes, at tht bdierns of thi fish fiondt, 

Bnmedlike the silk whtik u es/ostdto tht fin 
Both the waBr and the air gave out ro but ntnma heat 
7 hat the fish went away to setk refuge tn tht fire. 
in JhepLxins, hunting bnamt a matti r oj fit tftd ease. 

For tie desert wasfilhd with raoMedgazelles 
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cThc chief doctor of thfe caponT law ^'n Fer¬ 
ghana,was executed by his enemy*. Of him 
Babar, himself the bravest of men, says: I 
have no doubt that he was a saint. What, 
better proof 6f it than that all his cnemie? 

• pciished in.a short while? Jle was also a 
very bold man, which is also no mean proof 
of sanctity. All mankind, however brave 
the) be, have some little anxiety or trepida¬ 
tion about them. He had not a particle of 
either.” 

Khosrou Shah was thoroughly hated by 
Babar, who says that, “ b'or the sake of this 
fleeting and faithless world,* wdiich never was 
and never will be true to anyone, this thank¬ 
less and ungrhteful man seized the Sultan, 
a prince whojn he himself had reared from 
infancy to manhood, ^nd whose tutor he had 
been, ancf blinded him by lancing his eyes. 
Every day till the d:^ of judgment may a 
hundred thousand curses light on the head 
of that man w'ho is guilty of^ such black 
treachery ; Jet, every man who hears of this 
action of Khosrou Shah pour«K>ut impreca¬ 
tions upon him; for he who hears of such 
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a deejil anti (Joes^not curse him, is himself, 
worthy U 3 be cursed.” All Shir’s verses may 
have, suggested the form of thi-t passage. 

Such were the chiefs by whoqi Babar was 
^surrounded, and through whom and against 
Avhom he had^ to act. ^fheir followers wcr«^ 
brave, but inconstant. Their cities alter¬ 
nately welcomed the straggling army of 
Babar (which was somctilncs no more than 
two hundred warriors) and rejected it. 

Babar learned the art of war in a rough 
school, and lae learned it thoroughly, f )n one 
occasion, much plunder was unjustly taken 
by his men, whi<;h he made them give up. 

“ Such was the discipline of my army that i 
the whole was restored without reser\ e, and 
before the first watch of the next day was 

over, there was not a bit of thread or a 

■ • 

broken needle that was not restoted to its 
owner.” He was one of the first to intro- 
duce concerted action of divisions of his 
army in the place of mad rushes of sepa¬ 
rate horSes and tribes. ^ 

Samarkand, the city of Babaf*s affections, 
Vras thrice taken and lost. He is nevfer 
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tire^l of dwelling on the^ perfection ^f*.its 
buildings. In the whole habitable world 
there are few cities so pleasantly situated.” 
Its walls wer^e jiacccl out by Babar’s order, 
and found to be fi^fe English miles in^ 
Circuit. “ it .IS, he says, in hititudc 39” 37', 
longitude 99 U)' ” Tfiis^is the calculation 
from Ulugh Beg’s ‘ tables, ’ the longitude 
being counted firm Ferio. Ulugh Beg 
(1393-14.;!9) was far .better fitted to shine 
as a man of science than as a king. * His 
short reign of three years was a accession 
of misfortuiK"!, but his fame as a mathema¬ 
tician* and as an astronomer is permanent. 

Since the time of the Greek schools of 
Alexandria, the luinie of the exact sciences 
had been, siKccssiveh, Bagdad, Cordova and 
Seville, Tangiers and'Samarkand ; * and it 
was not tintd the time* of Tycho (1576) 
that such learning was born in the western 
peoples. Ulugh Bog was the last of the 

* It IS Uitercsiini; to ih-it the pcw ina>teis of^Turkistan— 
tilt l{iis-,uns-hi,^hr?lj cstablishtil an obscivCtory at lashKend, 
ti>ui ccnluiiLA and a half after the estabhkllnient ^f that at 
Saftiarkrnd. * 
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Arabjiin schgol. ■ A century and a halt 
before constructed mighty instru¬ 

ments for astronomical observation, and, with 
the aid of a hundred observers and calcu- 
^lators, he prepared hi^ famous tables of the 
motions of the planets* and lus catalogu»% 
of stars. 

“ Ulugh Ileg's obser^atoi'y,” says Iiabar, 
‘*was erected ^>11 the slCirts of the lull of 
Kolik, and was three ‘atones m height Not 
more* than seven or (‘ight observatories have 
been constructed in the wcurld. Among 
these, one was erected by the Caliph jMamun, 
another was buil| by Ptolemy at Alexarrdria.’* 
The college, the baths, the mosciues, all call 
for exceeding praise; c\en “the bakers’ shops 
are excellent, and the cooks aie skilful ” The 
streets of Samarkand were paved, and run¬ 
ning water was distributed in piifes. Once 

more we hear of its excellent melons, and 

• • 

pf the wine of Bokhara, one of its depend¬ 
encies. “ When I drank* w me at Samar- 
kand, in*the days when I had^my drinking 
bouts, I used that wine.” It was a learned 
tity, too, and hospitable to poets; and heffe 
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.Babar acquired and practiLed ther poejticr art 
himself, with no mean skill. 

The city 'tvas full of noble buildings, 
mosques, colleges, palaces, built by artisans 
impressed by * Timur,, and decorated with, 
Mosaics, gilding, anil pictures.* 

The colleges were full of learned men and 
students, the court t>f the kings, with poets 
and painters Thi% was the heyday of Turki 
learning, which blossomed in the midst of 
ignorance. Not all of the chief men could 

read and write, however, and ihe memory 

• * ® 

was therefore highly ciiltiv.ited As one of 

t 

them* said : “When a man f has once heard 
anything, how can he forget it^” “Hilali, 
the poet, had so retentive a memoiy that he 
could recall from tliirty to forty thousand 

1 hi^ w lb not oilhixIoL. for Muslims Muhaniniad si>s, 
“ lilt ani'cU So not cntti a lioiisc in whuh is i dog, nor that 
house in which there iie joilurts,” an<l in anothet place, more 
bricflyl “<,\cry painiei is in hcll-lire." The Muslims, lAc* the 
Jews, were no fnends to paintini> and sculpture, hut noble archt- 
tectuic tail) became a pi'i 4 ion with tluin Aftei Jlubai't* time the 
arts and learning rapidly declined in Samarkand, and Ly the seven- 
tetnth centuiy the %it) wa> ‘■tagnaiit- On May^ii, 1868, the Rus¬ 
sians look possession, and the twentieth century may (Witness a 
• * 
revi\al of leaiuing m the colleges of J^urkislan. , 
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coypjpts.”* Such I mnemonic feats sceni in¬ 
credible Ho us moderns, who arc used to 
depend upon the eye and noU upon the ear. 
Yet they are doubtless corrcgtly reported. 
The Rig~Wda contains more than ten 
thousand verses, and for cfver ^two thousjijU 
years it was preserved sole!) by oral tra¬ 
ditions, and not oncj f>ut thousands of 
Brahmins could recite it word for word. 


An alphabet intioduccil by Nestorian 

priests had been employed up to Babar’s 

\ 

time, as I ^ave said; but he^in\ented and 
introduced a ne\v manner of writing—tlie 
Babari charactej—and his [)res(;nts t(Jb great 
nobles ■were often co[)ies of his po(‘ms, 
written out by his transcribers. He himself 
was a great stickler for proj)rit.‘ty in com¬ 


position ; and on one occasion he soundly 
rates his eldest son, Humayunt then the 


reigning monarch in Kabul, ior various 
literary errors. “In consequence of the 
far-fetched words you hayc employed, your 
meaning is by no means very intelligible. 
Your spelfing is not bad, ^et not quite 
correct. You certainly do not excel • in 
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Jettpr-writing. In the fJcure, you ^(xild 
write unaffectedly, with clearness, using 
plain words, ' which cost less trouble to 
both writer und reader.” 

Here is one of Babar's early couplets, 
^itten when,he was|n great distress: 

Do thou rea^n to Fate hi *n loho injures tkee^ 

I Of Fate IS a sir am that m/I not leav* thee unavemieJ 

And again * 

Let the su'oid of t/u zaoi/d be /•lanJiiheJ as it may. 

It lamwt lut om vtin without tht pt.i mission of Allah t 

1 hart found no Jatthjul futud in the wotldfuJ my ioulj 

Fxie/tmyov’n hta*t, I havi no ti u*ty*(onJldant 

The period to which *tlvs refers was a 
dark one in Babar’s fortunes. He had lost 
Ferghana, and Samarkand was no longer his. 

“For nearly one hundred and forty years 
Samarkand had been the capital of my 
family. A foreign robber,* one knew not 

* Ihis “ foreign robber” wi*- a direct descendant of Chengiz- 
Khan, ^nd, therefore, a lolativc of Uabar himself, who, however, 
was no friend to the Mogul tribesmen, but counted himself a Turki 
Babar is unjust to this nv!il Sbf‘ibani m his Men^irs^ as also to 
another rival, Khosrou Shah, Sheibani Khan was anVoterpnsing 
and successful soldter, a pod, a scholar in Arabic, Turki, and 
I'ersun, a builder of colleges and mosques, and a notable^latron of 
learaed men 
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whonqp he* Ccyne, ‘ had seized the kingdom,. 
which dr6pped from our hands. Almighty 
Allah now gave me back my |/liindered and 
pillaged country.” It was lost t) him, how¬ 
ever, by the issue of a pitched battle. Such 
was our situation when I'prJcipiUited matters, 
and hurried on the battle , 

lit who 101th impatunt Jhn's hiind on hi\ 

IVtllattef^oa^ii^mXiO ikot hon t loith hi\ tu*h Jtom h ■;</ 

“The cause of my eagerness to engage 
was, that tlif? stars called the.*eight stars’ 
were on that day exactly b( tween the two 
armies; and if I had suffered that day to 
elapse, they would have been favorable to 
the enemy.” And he goes on to say, with 
the experience of his lat(;r years • “ These 
observances were all nonsense, and my pre¬ 
cipitation was without the least solid excuse ” 
This battle lost him his kingdom once 
more; but he never quite recovered from 
superstition. Witness the following involved 
account 5f his reasons for refusing a battle 
in India toward the end of his life : “If on 
that same Saturday I had fought, it is prob- 
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aljle that I should have^on, But it came 
into my head that last year I h&yi set out 
on a New Year’s Day, which fell on a Tues- 
diiy, and l\ad overthrown my enemy on a 
Saturday This yegr we commenced oty: 

^Vnarch on l^Icw‘year’s Day, which fell on a 

Wednesday, and if we Seat them on a Sun- 
' « • 

day It would he a- (too) remarkable coin¬ 
cidence. On that account I did not march 
my tro(»ps ” ! 

I have now to recount wnat is, ana win 
doubtless rejnain, one of the standing puz- 
ajes of Babar’s history. \Ve shall see that 
Bab<ir was the soul of 'outspoken boldness, / 
and that he was not afraid to confess himself 
in the wrong,mor unwilling to amend. He ^ 
was skilled in the devices of poetic art, but 
the very essence of the dramatic power of 
his Mcmcnrs is their flowing naturalness and 
simplicity. * Tlie Mchwirs continue to about * 
the yt-ar 1529, a year before his death. 
Remembering all this, it is more than strange 
to find in them two sudden g^s, Vhere the 
narrative breaks off abruptly, and leaves the 
hero in the midst of the extremest perils. 
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Th©> first of these'gaps occurs at the e»d 
of the y^r 1502, and the narrative is not 
resumed until 1504. 

Babar is defending a fortress wnii scarcely 

I 

yiore than a hundred, men • IIis enemies 
arrive, and aftc' a severe “fmIn he. is forced to 
cut his way to the nearest gatt*way and to fly. 
Every detail of a most excitiifg hand-to-liand 
fight is given, even to the' number of arrows 
that Babar discharjred. A man on horse- 
back passed close to me, fleeing up the nar¬ 
row lane (of .the city) I struck him such a 
• • 

blow on the temples with the point of my 
sword that he btnt o\er as if nudy to* fall 
from his horse, but, supi)ofling hiins(‘lf on the 
wall of the lane, he did not loi^.' his seat, and 
escaped with the utmost hazard.” Through 
hand-to-hand lighting like this, Balxir cscai)es, 
and gains the open country, warmly pursued. 
His adherents arc soon reduced to eight, and 

A • 

presently Babar is fleeing alone. At last 
only two of the enemy wore close to him. 

“ They “gained upon me ; my horse began 
to flag. What was to be done ^ I hail about 
twenty arrows left. The pursuers did ncJt 
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ccyne nearer than a bowshot, but fcept on 
tracking me.” The flight had be^un before 
afternoon lilayers, and it was now sunset. 
His encmifit called to him. but he pushed on 
till about bedtime prayers, when he reached 
a place \\here liis horse could go no farther. 

1 1 IS jnirsuers swore to*him by the Kuran 
that they wished to do him no harm. He 
forced them to pfocced in front of him out 

I • 

of the glen w’here they were, towards the 
road, and they continued marching till the 

dawm. The ,next day they lay concealed, with 

. • 

but little food, and only a moment for sleep. 
After midnight another euemy arrived with 
the information that Babar’s chief rival knew 
their place of concealment He had been 
betrayed by his comiianions. “ 1 was thrown 
into a dreadful state of agitation. There is 
nothing wliich affects a man with more pain¬ 
ful feelings than the near prospect of death. 
‘Tell me the truth,* I exclaimed, Hf indeed 
things are about to go with me contrary to 
my wishes, that I may at least perform my 
last ablutions’ I felt my strength gone. 
f rose and went to a corner of the garden. 1 
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meditafed with^ myself and said: 'Should^a , 
man live^L hundred, nay a thousand years, 

yet at last he-* ” So the narrative breaks 

off. 

It is not resumed (pr two. years, whi'ii 
Babar’s fortunes had imi«*oved v*istly. Is iti 
a piece of literary aft ? Is it to spare him 
the recital of the successful intri<^ucs by 
which he drove Khosrou Shah from his king¬ 
dom and took his place ^ Is he ashamed of 
these intrigues, and is this the reason why he 
blackens the i:haracter of Khosr^)U, of whom 
others speak so wclP There is no solution. 

The first breal^ in the narrative might be 
taken as an accident if it were not for a sec¬ 
ond occurrence of tlie saitic kind in the year 
1 5 o 8 , when Babar was deserted by the very 
Moguls whom he had seduced from jtheir 
allegiance to Khosrou Shah, and by all liis 
followers of every rank and description. 
From this second misfortune Babar rescued 
himself by desperate fighUng and reckless 
personal Valor, as we learn from other 
sources. Thp fickle tribesmen deserted their 
former *rulers and attached themselves to 
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fortunes. The Persians became ^Hes. 
The cities opened their gates, and hje became 
the master ^of Kabul, and Kabul was the 
stcpping-st»ne to India. 

Shcihani, the anciept enemy of Babar, who 
5iad usur[)cd Ills kingdom of Samarkand, 

came to a violent eii3 * His body was dis- 

% 

membered, and*his limbs were sent to differ¬ 
ent kim»doms. His head was stuffed with 
hay and sent to the Turkish emperor at 
Constantinople. His skull, set in golel, was 
used by the Persian king as a wdrinking-cup. 
Babar’s allies, the Pers'ans, put fifteen tliou- 
sand prisoners to the sword. Many of these 
were of Babar’s own rate, and this alliance 


with the Persians Mid not help him to re¬ 
cover his kingdom, though his worst enemies 

were o\ercomc by their assistance, and he 

• • 

was thus» left free to execute his conquest 


of Hindustan. 


Faking aid from the hated 


Shias of Persia could never be approved 


by the orthodox Turki Sunm^ of Trans- 


oxania. 

€ * . " 

Herat, too, had fallen into the hands of 
his allies and relatives, and he made a long 
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stay* at thdr .court. At a great feast in 
Herat, B^fear had another occasion to show 
his simple manners. He records the event 
thus: “In the course of the fe.fst a roast 
goose was put clown iru front of me. As 1 
was ignorant of the mode? of "carving it, I let * 
it alone. 15 adia-ez-^^man Mirza (the head 
of Babar’s family) asked me if I did not like 
it; I told ^him frankly th.'Tt I did not know 
how to carve it.” Tlie court was refined and 
luxurious, and this was a great feast of 
Babar’s relatavcs to him as a •young man. 

It cost him a little to confess his ignorance 

• 

of so simple a% thing. But he did •not 
shrink. 

The fortunes of this city of Herat—Hen 
—the ^Ir/a of the Greek chroniaes of Alex¬ 
ander—deserve a chapter, not a brief para¬ 
graph. In the time of Chengiz-Klftin it was 
a crowded city, havinji^ wuth its surrounding 
country, a population of several hundreds of 
thousands. , After its first siege of a.i> 
1222-1223 its inhabitants w^erc spared. A 
revolt on their part led to the second siege 
of seven nipnthsj^and to its capture. Fcfr 
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s^ven days and nights it w^s •devqfcj tc 
plunder and massacre, and the dative his¬ 
torians aver fehat more than a million persons 
perished. ^Whatever the exact number may 
have been, tlxe Mogyl troops did not leave 
[until It wa'j suppo?‘"d no single inhabitant 

remained alive After flieir dei)arturc some 

% 

three thf)iisanit wretched beings assembled 
amul the ruins. ?n a f(‘w hours a band of 
two thousand Moguls returned and completed 
the slaughter, and the remnant perishecl to a 
man, save ftv sixteen miserable creatures 
who had hidden thcMiisclves in sewers, in 
watftr-courses, m the do'me* of the mosque. 
These finally creiit fearfully forth amid the 
smoking ruins of'tlic great and betiutilul 
city. They were joined by other four and 

twenty from the surrounding country, and 

• • 

for fifteem years these forty individuals were 
the only inhabitants of the proudest city of 
the East, which had counted her children by 
hundreds of thoiisands. Herat was rebuilt 
by Octai Khan^ about a.d. 1235, aifd it soon 
recovered its splendor. In the tjme of Babar 
it wa:> the most polite city of the^ East. 
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Hcr^t is tile soid^ of tohich this world is hni , 
the body; \aHd tf Khorassan be the bosom of 
the worlds Herat is allowed to be it he heart. 

This is Babar’s account of it 
‘‘The city of Herat aboundctl with emi¬ 
nent men of unrivalled o^tjuifements, each of 
whom made it his aim and ambition to carry 
to the hij»hest perfection tiu* art to which 
he devoted himself. Arndni* th(‘s<i was the 

• a 

Moulana Abdul-ralinian Jarni, to whom no 
person of the period couhl be lomparcd, 

whether in rtspect to sacred o« to profane 

• • 

science. His poems are w’dl known. His 
merits arc of too%exalted a nature to admit 
of being described by me; but 1 have been 
anxious to bring the meiitioiv ^ his name 
and an allusion to his excellences into these 
humble pages for a good omen and a Idcss- 
ing.” The following quatrain of Wabar’s is 
not out of place hcre^: 

Though Turn not lelattd to Detx*uhi f, 

Yet I am devotrd to thim heatt and xouh 

% 

Say not that tbe state of a P> ince is f emott p om that of a Dei vi ih , 
Though a tCing, P am th Der insk's slavt 


Babar eni^nerates the many wise merl, 
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poets, and musicians who were^ lining in 
Herat in his youth. Jami was the chief of 
the poets, blit he finds space for short biog¬ 
raphies m a dozen others, and for some 
account of the skilled painters and musi-. 
Clans of thfe court.'* T^rofessoir Vambery, who 
should be an , authority on such matters, 
declares * * 

“ Every notion a Muhammaejan in Asia 
or elsewhere possesses (at this day) of 
culture, reiincment, high civilization —in 
short, of .ill*thot>c cpialities noW only kpown 
to him by name—is derived from the con¬ 
ditions which then (in the Vimes from Timur 
to llabar) nourished at the courts of Herat 
and Samarkand.” Tly diligently reading the 
annals of thc-.e alien people, they come to 
seeq? almost familiar to us, because we 
distinguiUi th<* underlying note of a common 
human nature, and ahpost lose the superficial 
sense ot foreignness Everything appears so 
modern that we'need to force rourselves to 

•o 

return abruptly to our accustonjed standards 
in order to preserve a right perspective. 

• of BokhaTa\,^A!fifi. 24 i 
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The pOetS| a'nd-artists of Herat in 1507 forih 
a group that is almost friendly. To acquire 
a due perception of their sepa^hitencss, we 
must seek for a sharp antithesis The 
,jv>ems of Ali Shir I>eg touch us to-chy. but 
we are forced Jo rcco", iize that* Schubert’s 
B-minor symphony would be mere, discord 
to him. 

The incident which follows, shows Babar’s 
estimate of the value,of jioetry, and ('\hibits 
his straightforward simplicity of mind. Me 
saysj “ Diirhig ^a drinking jiatty the fol¬ 
lowing verse was repeated 


Whai tan one do to n^ulaU fn\ tJnuJit\ 


tOtfo a tPl r/; ( 11 


pos\e^stdof eTitV ofandi hmtni^ 

Whetc yo'o. tne ho~o it fowitih ouijhoni^lttitoi^and,} 
to anothtt 


It was agreed that evf'ryonc should make 
an extempore couplet to the s.im<a rh\me, 
and I said . 

• 

WAai ean be dont ^xuth a dt unkt n sot hie you 
What ean be done loith one poohth i’j a \hK-ass* 

“ Befor«r tl^is I had always jcommitted my 
verse to writing Now, when I had com¬ 
posed these lines, yiy mind led me to reflec- 
6 
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t*ions, and my heart was struck^' vdthi regret 

\ 

that a longue which could repeat the suhlim- 
cst producfions should bestow any trouble 
on such unworthy verses , that it was melan- 
chol)'that a* heart,*elevated to nobler con¬ 
ceptions, should sul^njit to occupy itself with 
these di-'spicable fancies. l^rom this time 
forward I religiously abstained from satir¬ 
ical or vitupeiativc verses. At ^the time I 
had neit considered how objectionable the 
practice \vas.” Later on, we find him trans¬ 
lating a religious tract into vc'ise. ‘'I^com- 
])osed every day, on an avt'rage, fifty-two 
coiiplets.” * 

In a winter’s journey to Kabul the army 
^\as deeply distressed by snows and storms, 
b'lnaily they halted at a cave. Babar dug 
for Jiimself a hole in the snow “ as deep as 
my brcrftl and the size of a praytir-carpet,” 
and sat down m it. Some desired me to 
go into the cavern, but I would not go. I 
felt that for me *o be in a warm ^dwelling and 
in comfort,^wlyle my men were^-in the midst 
of snow and drift; for me ter be ^njoying 
sleep and ease, while th^ wew; in distress; 
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would Jbe deviation from that society in 
suffering ^ich was their due. I continued, 
therefore, to sit in the drift," 

On another of his night marches against 

the enemy, he ascendeJ.a high pass. “ Till 

this time I had never see 1 tlfe star Sohe il ~ 

» 

Canopus (which is, indeed, not visible in 
northern latitudes), but on re.iching the top, 
Soheil appeared below, brfght, to the south.' 
I said, * This cannot be Soheil. ’ They 
answeifcd, * It is, indeed, Soheil ’" The 
descendant 0/ Ulugh Beg canje justly by 
his knowledge o’f the stars—even of the 
stars which he haid never seen. Mow ip«iny 
of our soldiers of to-day would recognize 
Canopus if they saw it ? 

In his early youth Dabar was shamefaced 
and modest, and for a long time he used 
no wine. In later years he Ctiroused with a 
kind of fierce regularity, and he duly chroni¬ 
cles each of his drinking-bouts. After the 
battle which gave him India^he made, as he 
says, an "fe^ectual repentance," which was 
sincere. He broke all his jewelled golden 
drinking-cup^ and^gave them to dervishes 
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and the poor, made his store of wipe into 
vinegar, and finally issued a proclimation of 
his change of life, and humbled himself before 
Allah. ■ ■ 


1 -et us sec how a tyrant dreams. 


Once 


/when Habar held ti?J:cn a potion of 
he fell asleep and has rccorcled his dream : 



While undci its influence I visited some 


beautiful gardens'. In different beds the 
ground was covered with flowers. On the 
one hand were beds of yellow flowbrs in 
bloom ; on tjie other hand, reej. flowers were 
in blossom. In many places they sprung up 
in the same bed, mingled together, as if they 
had been flung and scattered abroad. I took 
my seat on a rjising ground to enjoy the view 
of all the flow<;r-plots. As far as the eye 

could reach, there were flower-gardens of a 

« 

similar l^ind." Recollect that this history 
was written years after the dream. And 
then he adds: “In the neighborhood of 
Peshawer, during, the spring, the flower-plots 
are exquisitely beautiful.” W^herever this 
stern warriof went, he planted flpwer-gardens 
and orchards and built places o( delight. 
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A ilist;^nce from Kabul, Babar con¬ 

structed a small cistern of red granite on a 
site overlooking the city, and engravetl on its 
sides these verses: 

Sweet ij tht ntion of ^he nezo y> at ^ 

Sw^t ;j th( willing' ; • 

Swtet ts f,W )uut 'f tae vuUow , 

Switttt fat thi 7tiii oj loz'e 

Stti7't oh Tiabat ' to < nn^ tht jov^ of hf^ 

JVbtiA, alas* onte dtfatt^Jm nexit »,oh itiutn 

directed this fountain to be built 
around with stone. On the four sides of 
the fountain p fine platform for resting was 
constructed on ’a very neat plan At the 
time when the s 4 rjyhuHiu llow'ers begiw to 
blow, I do not know that any place in the 
wwld is to be compared \^nth it.” 

/ From Kabul he mad(‘ several incursions 
^into India, which were mere raids, and finall)' 
he set out on his expedition of conquest, 
aided by the disaffected nobles of the Pen jab. 
There is no space to relate the complex wars 
Nand negotiations, nor to describe the final 
great battte^hich gave him Agra, the capi¬ 
tal. His armies were the Turki*liordes with 
Indian allies.; 
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—/« whose stitn fata ikined the quetuhitss 
1 hat after burnt the ptidt of Asia, ( 

His successi was largely due to the disci¬ 
pline which he was one of the first to 

inAodurc T,he inei) wtre armed with bows 

« 

/and arrows, spcArs, ejmeters, and maces, and 
<1 few matchlocks The siege artillery of 
that day was clumsy and ponderous. 
“ While the bridge of the Ganges was con¬ 
structing, Ustad All Kuli played his gun 

« 

remarkably well The first day hb dis¬ 
charged It eight times, the second, sixteen 
times ; and for three or four days he contin¬ 
ued firing in the same wa}j^ It was called 
the Victorious Gun, and Ustad Khan was 
rewarded for lus success.” 

After the capture of Agra, in 1626, the 

% * 

treasure was distributed. Humayun, Babar’s 
eldest sq^ and successor, obtained eighty- 
seven thousand dollars, besides a palace. 
His other sons and the emirs received all 
the way from t\\enty thousand to seventy- 
five hundred dollars. “ Ever^^erchant, 
every man* o^ letters, everyone in the 
army, all my relatives and^friencjs, gr^t and 
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small, nhs^d* psesents in silver and gold, in 
doth, in. jewels, and in captive slaves.” 
Every man, woman, and child, slaye or free, 
in the country of Kabul, received a silver 
goin of the value of »an English bhilling. 
Babar*s lavishness became a proT erb. 

At the same time the famous diamond was 
captured. “It is so valuable,” says Babar, 
“that it is valued at half'the daily expense 
of the whole world ” 

BalJar was thus settled on the throne of 
India, and had become the founder of an 

* • 4 

empire. Let us see what the conqueror 
thought of his d’Jiiquest * 

“ Hindustan is a country that has few 
pleasures to recommend it. The people are 
not handsome. They have no idea of friendly 
society. They have no genius, no com^^re- 
hension of mind, no politeness o^* manner, 
no kindness or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or 
mechanical invention in planning or executing 

their handicraft works; no skill or knowledge 

--- 

• This may have been the stone, Th^ Ocean %/ Lmtn, now in 

the tieasuiy of thL Shah of Persia It was not the Kohinur^ accord- 
* * 
ing to the latest aiAhontics 
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in \lesign or architecture , they, hav^ n(^ good 
horses, no good flesh, no grapes or musk- 
melons, no ic^ or cold water, no good food 
or bread, no (public) baths or colleges, no 

candles, no torches, not a candle-stick even.” 

• 

The chief excellency of Hindustan is that it 
IS a Iarg(‘ country, and h«is abundance of gold 
and silver,” and many skilled artisans. In 
Agr.i alon(‘, he daily employed 680 median-1 
ICS, and he kept 1491 stone-masons*busy with ' 
his various buildings. In another plate he! 
says “ Tin; people of Hindustan* and particu¬ 
larly the Afghans, are a strangely •foolish *and 
senseless r«ice, possi*sse(t o& little reflection 
and less foresight. They can neither persist 
in and manfully support a war, nor can tliey 
continue in amity and friendshu) " 

His life had been one of incessant acti\ity 
and strihi up to this lime. “ From the 

eleventh year of my age onward I have 

• 

nev'cr spent two festivals of the Ramazan in 
the same place.”. When he was fourteen 
years of age he was pn;scnt at ^^*ege, and 
complains: l?or two monthsi there was 

nothing but siege operations, ^nd no fine 
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fightiq^g.’j^ •AH his active life he spent in fine 
fighting or in marching to the fray. 

This day I swam across tht'^^ivcr 
for amusement. I had previously crossed, 
by swimming, every riyer that I had met 
with, the Ganges alone c\t:cp^,ed ” 

In India he had to contend with secret 
enemies, as well as with •armies in the 
field 

In Agra, Babar was poisoned through the 
treachery of his cooks .ind the (Mrelessness of 
the taster.' “The taster was ordered to be 
cut *to pieces. * I commanded tin* cook to 
be flayed alive* One of the omen •was 
trampled to death by an <‘h‘[)h.int, the other 
was shot by a matchlock.” Bjbar recovered. 
“ Thanks be to Allah ! 1 did not fully compre¬ 
hend before that life was so sweet a thimj. 
The poet says 

U’‘AiU 7 'if conns to s vj Ihith^ 

/Chows fht valut of Jif* 



IjVhenevei'^ese awful occurrences pass before 
my memory,^ 1 feel myself involtintarily turn 
faint. *The •merejj^ of Allah has bestowed •a 
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nefw life upon me, and how can ^mjj/ tongue 
express my gratitude ? ” I 

By a singitlar good fortune, we have two 
of Babar's letters. One is written to his sons 
in warning and reproof. The other is to^ 
V^n old and. trusted friend m Kabul. The 
hrst letter shows that he was disappointed 
and hurt by the’conduct of his children ; and 
the last IS an outpouring of the griefs of his 

f % 

inmost heart to his frieiid. He says : “ My 
solicitude to visit my \\estern dominions 

(Kabul) IS boundless and greit 

* 

expression. I trust in Almighty A 
the 4 ime is near at hand When everything 
will be completely settled in this country. 
As soon as matters are brought to that state, 
I shall, with the permission of Allah, set out 
for ^our quarters without a moment’s delay. 
How is Impossible that the delights of those 
lands should ever be erased from the heart ? 
How is It possible to forget the delicious 
melons and grapoi-* of that pleasant region ? 
They very recently brought a single 
musk-melon from Kabul. While cutting it 
up, I felt myself affectq^ with a strong 


beyond 
ah that 
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feelii^ ctf tencliness and a sense of my exile 
from my. native country^ and I could not help 
shedding tears.” lie gives loi^ instructions 
on the military and political matters to he 
attended to, and contiiuies without a break : 

At the southwest of D(‘steh,i I formed 
plantation of trees ; and as the prospect from 
it was very fine, I called it* Nazergah (the 
view). You must there also plant some 
beautiful trees, and .all around sow beautiful 
and sweet-smelling flowers and shrubs.” And 
he ^ goes stran^ht on: “Syed K.isini wall 
accompany the artillery.” After more 
details of the iJovernmcnt, he quotes fondly 
a little, trivial incident of foriiuT days and 
friends, and says: “ Do "not •think amiss of 
me for deviating into these fooleries.” “ I 


conclude with every good^wish.” , 

^ Tow’ards the end of 1529 Baber's health 
failed rapidly, and h^s son Humayun also 


fell ill. The latter was conveyed to Agra 


and tendejfly cared for, •but his life wms 


despaired^. One of Babar*s Jiigh officers, 
distinguished for his piety, said to Babar 
that Almighty Allah might vouchsafe Tto 
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spare Huma5’un’s life in retufn fo#th^ sac- 
nlice of Babar’s most precious possession, 
and sugge^itcy that the great diamond cap¬ 
tured at Agra be the offering. “ No,” said 
liabar, my own life is the most prcciou» 
Vjf my possc'usions, and I devote it to this 
end ” He three times walked about the 
dying prince and rctiretl to jiray. Returning 
he exclaim(‘d, “ 1 have borne it a\vay ; ” and 

in fact, fi'om that time J 3 abar declined and 

♦ 

his ])eloved son wa\(;d stronger. With his 
unvarying affection for his, fafniiy, he,be¬ 
sought Iliimayiin to be,kind and forgiving 
to IPs brothers, and, what Is rare in such 
cases, the admonition was faithfully respected 
during manytf\ing yt;ars. In a short time 

s 

Death, the; sund<*r(T of socidies, the garnerer 
of g«a\e}ards, thq plunderer of palaces, bore 
him awa)* to thtj mercy of Allah, the com¬ 
passionating. the compassionate, and his son 
reigned in his stead. 

“ The grave of Babar is marked by two 
erect slabs of^wlvite marble, and, a/is common 
in the East, the different letters*of a^art of 
the inscription indicate tke nuAiber of the 
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year &{ Ihe* Hcgtra in which the Emperor 
died. The device, in the present ^instance, 
seems to me happy * 


TVAcn tn htaTCti /iihtz'utit a\Lti tin ilatt if Iti^ ihath, 

* T told him that htavtn t \ the etet nal alK\'t of'Hahir Piulnhah 

♦ 

“ Near the Emperor his wiv'cs and chil¬ 
dren have been interred, arfd the yanlcn, 
which is small, was once surrounded by a 
wall of marble. A running and clear spring 
yet waters the fragrant flowers of this ceme¬ 
tery, which i^tho great holiday*resort of the 

people of Kabul. In front of the grave there 

■ 

is a small but cllliste mosque of marbl(\ •uid 
an inscription upon it sets forth that it was 
built in the year 1640, by*order of the ban- 
peror Shah Jahan, th*it poor Muh unmacLins 
might here offer up their pra> ers ” 

From the hill which overlooks^ IhiTiar’s 
tomb there is a nobje jirospcct, and the 
gardens of the city arc* in full blossom 
beneath it. In Babar’s <*un words, “the 
verdure arti^ flowers render Kabul, in the 
spring,^ veiy heaven.” 


*Burne!i’ T^aveh Bolhaia, quolcd by Ers.kinc 
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• Babar has portrayed his ow n •churacter in 
words which every generous l^eart will 
understap^d. ' He was a gentleman and a 
soldier—throughbred. He had prudence, 
knowledge, energy, juTibition, and generosity, 
and “all the qualities from which nobility 
derives its name ” “ lixaltation was written 

on his forche.^d.” Mr. I'-rskine, the trans- 
l.itor of his Memoirs, has summeil it ut) 
judiciouUy “ A striking feature in Babar’s 
character is Ins unlikeness to other Asiatic 
(irinces. Instead c^f the stately, systematic, 
artificial character that seems to belong to 
the* throne in Asia, we fi'nd him natural, 
lively, affectionate, simple, retaining on the 
throne all the‘best feelings and affections of 
common life We shall find few princes who 
arc entitled to rank higher than Babar in 
genius and accomijbshment His grandson 
Akbar may perhaps be placed above him 
for profound and benevolent policy. The 
crooked artifice -of Aurangzeb is not enti 
tied to the same distinction. merit of 

Chengiz-Khan and of Tamerlane terminates 
ift theii splendid conquest^, which far excelled 
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the adlii^ emeJts of Babar. But in activity 
of mind in the gay equanimity and unbroken 
spirit with which he bore the* extremes of 
good and bad fortune, in the possession of 
ijic manly and social virjues, 59 seldom the 
portion of princes, in his love’of, letters, and ’ 
his success in the cultivation of them, we 
shall find no other Asiatic [irince who can 
justly be placed beside him " 

Two sayings of \>abars, placed side by 
side, gi\e the key to all his public actions. 
“ Iii’^irctl a‘% I was with an •iimbition for 
conquest and for extensive dominifm, I would 
not, on account of one or two defeats,sit; 
down and look idly around me , ” and again, 
“ How can any ni.in of undersUinding pursue 
such a line of conduct as, after his death, 
must stain his fair fame? The wise have 
well called Fame a second existence*” 

The circumstances of Oriental and of 
Western life are totally dissimilar. “ Between 
us and them crawls the «inc-times-twisted 
stream of Death.” If we can make the 

needed allovances for these deferences of* 

* 

time and circumstance, Babar will appear not' 
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< ^ I ' 

unworthy to be classed with ihe gieat^ Caesar 
as a general, as an administrator, as a man of 
letters. \^Hii^ character is more lovable than 
Caesar's, and reminds us of Henry IV of 
France and Navarije. He conquered India, 
and founded a mighty empire. Take him 
for all in all, he was the most admirable of 
the Mogul kings. 
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CHAPTER III 

nUMAYUN, EMPEROR OV TTFTgUTSrVN (a. P. * 
I530*"J55^5—AJ>VLNTLRL\S OF I'OUR * 
BROTHERS •, 

W/irn f Of turn' i adzuf^e, «///<?» tzh '— PiKsiVN 

«. WING. • • 

» 

The intelligent Bernier, in his recital of 
the events oi a later reign, explains in a 
sentence the fatal defect in the policy of 
the Mogul Entire. “ I desire,” he says, 

" that reflection be made on the unhappy 
custom of this state, which, leaving the pos¬ 
session of the crown undecided, exposeth it 
to the conquest of the strongest.” At die 
death of every emperor a struggle taok place 

between the adherents of his various sons, 

• 

or even grandsons or nephews- Tlic strong¬ 
est won; ^nd then proceeded to assure a 
lasting peace by doing away with his rivals. 
They were .either put to deatli at once, 

or their ey^ were blinded, or they were 
7 
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imprisoned in the hill-fort G'.vafior, or 

stupefied with oiiium, or they fled into Persia, 
or they Verd forced to make the pilgrimage 
»to Mecca. If the new emperor was not 


btiong or crivel cnoy^h to impose the severer 
piinishnii nU, flis riv.ils were ^sent to govern 
di•steint portions of the realm, whence they 
often returned to v<‘\ his power. What 
may he called the*mo’'t “ pn>speroiis ” reigns 
in Indiri, ha\e liet'ii those in which there 
^\ere the fe\\(‘st li\ing heirs to the throne. 
The l.iter AFouiuls understood •thiS well, .and 
were cruel or crafty enough to carry out the 
safe poluy to its (‘Atrcine. ^ 

In Ilum.iyun, we have an example of a 
Mogul i)rincc’*wh(?»si‘w^hole life was spent in 
agitation or in ( \ile, herause he was too 

affectionate, too filial, .iml too kind to go 

*•* * 

to such ^extremities. His blood was Turki, 


and not }et Hindu. ^ 

JIabar, the father of Hurnayun, fulfilled 
the highest Turki ideal; he Jiad, as we 
have seen, " yriidence, knowledge, energy, 
ambition, and generosity — qualities from 
which nobility draws its^name.^ 
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A ihort while before his death, Babaf 
called for his son and heir (Humayun), and 

I 

charged him that if Allah shoultl g.ant him 
the throne and crown, he should not put* 
, fys brothers to d(‘ath, bjLil deal kindly with 
them. Humayun promised (TI)e<lKnce, and 
notwithstanding that his brothers (Kamran, 
Ilindal, Mir/a-Askari) were continually 
opposed to him, and often in oj)en war, hc' 
forgot their hostile proceislings as soon as 
he had vanquished them, for many years, 
and on maiu’^ sejiarate occasion** 

Ills kindness was the sourei? of all his 
woes, and, like man) a cpiality which.*is 
amiable in a pnv<ite person, was wxdl-nigh 
fatal to the state It w»as not until his 
brothers W'ere removed by w\ir or otherwise, 
tow’ards the last of his reign, th.it the ICmpirc 
had any sort of peace 'I'he Ilindiis man¬ 
aged such things better; as in the example 
thus related by an ancient histoiian 

“ In the time of Sultan htahmud, a Hindu 
rajah asked his aid against an enemy who 
aspired to the same sovereignty. He ex¬ 
plained the situation to the Sultan thus: 
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‘'In my religion the killing of ^kiAgs is 
unlawful; but the custom is, that when one 
king geti aiTother into his power, he makes 
a small and *dark room underneath his own 
throne, and, h.iving put his enemy into iv, 
* he leav('s a hole open Every day he sends 
a tray of food into that room, until one or 
the other of the kings dies.”' 

Huma\un succclded to the throne in A.i\ 

, ^ * 

1530. Ills brother Kajnran was then gov- 

« 

ernor of Kabul, the capital from whence 
Habar had set out for his conejue^t of India. 
It was cle.irly IJabar’s intention that the 
eiii^iirc shc'uld nut be divided, and that 
Kabul should remain subject to Hindustan. 
The armies of tlKi emperor were recruited 
mainly from the Tiirki, Mogul, and Afghan 
tribes of this ncitihborhood, and while there 
were* viuit numljcrs of Hindu auxiliaries, 
the latter were even less faithful than the 
Moguls. The officers (>f the army, espe¬ 
cially, had to be drawn from ^Persia and 
the countries outsidi^ of India. Humayun 
yielded to kamran the kingdom of Kabul, 
and added lo it the countries bordering on 
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the Hidus, end the Panjab. Prince Hindftl 
was made governor of Sambal, and Mir/a- 
Askari of Mewat. Humayun‘wa^. emperor 
of Hindustan, but had not retained the 
sources of the military power by which alon. 
it could be firmly held. The army still * 
remained, but tlieie were no sure means 
of increasing, or even of maintaining, its 
fighting strength 

The emperor’s w^rs began with the inva¬ 
sion of Guzerat and the suppression of rebel¬ 
lions elsewhere. The siege of one of the hill- 
forts was the occasion of two incidents, <‘ach 
highly characteristic of llumayun. The first 
stages of the siege had been \ cry unsuccess¬ 
ful. All the practicable <ii)proaches to t*he 
fort were closely guarded. An almost verti¬ 
cal precipice bounded one side of the plateau 
on which the fort was built, and Jdumayiin 
determined to attack ij by night on this side. 
Accordingly steel spikes were prepared and 
driven right and left, one* by one, into the 

face of the cliff, in the form of a ladder. The 

• • 

emperor himself accompanied a party of 
three hundred men to the perilous attack, 
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* • 

\ihich was successful. Hiimayun wrfs the 
forty*firsl in order to ascend 

It waskknewn that the castle contained 
much trcasun*, hut a strict search failed 
to find it. In this juncture Humayun’^ , 

•ofliccrs adviscfl that the prisoners be tor¬ 
tured till they confessed. The emperor’s* 
counsel was to Ire,it them with kindness, 

r.athcT, and this was followed. The* ivater 

was drruMi off from a vast cistern, and 

the treasure found in a chamber beneath it, 


accordinj^ to >nformation given by one of the 
prisoners to his generous captor. 

ljumayun’s great personal bravery and his 
humanity are well exhibited in these two 
mcid(.*nts . • 


Mir/a-Askari. his juungest brother, who 
w^as left in charge of these first conquests, 
soon Ijeg^in to show his want of subordina¬ 
tion. At a convivial jiartyhe took 1 :oo much 
wine, and began to boast that he, too, was “ a 
king and the shadow of Allah ” Just at this 
time the war with Sher-Shah, the Afghan 
ruler of Befar, began to be sc^rious. The 
province of Bengal was overrun by Sher- 
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Shah’i forces, and Humayun was committed 
to a campaign in the rainy season. ^The sol¬ 
diers deserted when they could, ard Prince 
Hindal marched oii his whole army without 
permission. Prince Kaiyran set out with a 
large force from Kabul, professedly to sup¬ 
port the emperor, but in reality to seize the 
throne if he could do so 

Humayun was forced to retreat towards 
Agra, and to fii>ht battle with Sher-Shah 
in which he was disastrously defe.ited (a.d 
1539^. His spleen was captured, and his 
army totally dispersed, 'I'hc* three brothers 
met at Agra ana were reconciled, and a plan 
of defence was concerted It is no part of 
my intention to recite the e\ ents of the next 
campaign (1540), which ended in the com¬ 
plete success of Sher-Shah (who became 
emperor of India) . in the cajiture of iDelhi 
and Agra ; and in the ^flight of the emperor 
and princes to Lahore. 

At Lahore another councfl wms held “It 
was abundantly manifest to ^the emperor,” 
says one of the native historians, “ that there 
was no possibility of bringing his brothers 
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And his emirs to any agreement; and fee was 
very dc'jponclent.” 

Prince*Hiildal marched away in one direc- 

* 

tion , Prince Kamran “ jjroved faithless,” and 
set off for Kabul V 11 is brothers then began 
to shoot the arrows of discord at the target 
of sovereignty,” as the native chronicler has 
It. Humayiin now cast about for a place to 
set up what niinamed of his state ^ Sind, the 
jjrovince just south of Kabul, had been part 
of Timur’s conquests, and whatever Timur 
had overrun belonged to any of his descend¬ 
ants who could take and keep it, so the 
emperor set out for Sind with the remnants 
of his army. ()n his way he stopped at the 
camj) of Prince Hmdal, where he became vio- 
h*ntly and suddenly enamoured of the young 
daughter of llindal’s instructor, Sheikh Ali 
Akbar Jami. She was but fourteen years 
old, and had been i^romised in marriage, 
though not yet betrothed. The emperor 
decided to marr/hei at once, Though she 

was not of suitable rank, her father was 

• • 

a seiyad, a descendant of the Prophet 
Muhammad, and the family was distill- 
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guish^ for‘learning and piety The mar¬ 
riage took place the next day. ^ 

But Prince Hindal’s camp wa? no place for 
the head of the state. 

• » “ TVw dervishes can sl^cp on one rug, but 
the same climate of the earth ^cannot ion tain 
two kingsr 

Accordingly Humayun plunged into the 

deserts of Sind, relying on the promises of 

^ • * • 

one of his vassals .tliere, which wen* not 

redeemed. During this desert march the 

part]^ was reduced to the gretitest straits, 

living on berries, lacking watc^r, and harassed 

by enemies. At the solitary castle of Amerkot, 

in the midst of the desert, the empress gave 

birth to her son Akbar (October 15, 1542). 

The emperor w-as encamjied some miles 

distant when the news was brought to hiyi 

*■ ■ 

He had no rich presents to give to 4lie mes¬ 
senger ani to his littlejjarty, as was custom¬ 
ary. He opened a single pod of musk, and 
distributed .the contents among his faithful 
adherents. The child was named Jalalu-d- 
din Muhammad Akbar—king of kings—and 
like the odor of thp musk his fame spread 
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throughout the habitable world, according to 
the wishes of the little band of the 

emperors followers. 

Kandahar was held by Mirza-Askari as 
a dc'pendent of Pjince Kamran. It wa^ 
* now Hiiniayuifs intention to win Askari to 
his cause, and to find an asylum there. 
When he w\is some one hundred and thirty 
miles from the city, intelligence came that his 
brothcT the Mirza w’as njarching against him 
with hostile intent, and that he must fly for 
safety Thiif he did in such has^e that the 

infant Akbar had to be left in the camp with 

• # 

moiit of the party Hum.iyun, with the 
queen and a band of only forty others, fled 
to Persia Akbar* and thos(‘ w’ho were left 
behind wen* w^ell treated by the Mirza, and 
removed to Kandahar, and the child was 
sent *to .Kabul. As Mirza-Askari and his 
troops were returning jiviih the young Akbar, 
one of the emperor’s faithful adherents 
plotted to steal the child from its paptors and 
to return him to his parents. The project 
w'as discussed w'lth the guards^ and it was 
decided that Humayun must have had good 
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reasoAs for* leaving his infant son in hJ^ 

brother's hands, and that it woukL not be 

• ^ 

right either for the guards to ^ive him ii]), 
or for the emperor’s immediatf^ followers to 
y^terfere with plans not fully understood 
Upon this the warrior appnfilched Akbar’s 
litter, and received from the chief in charife 
of the escort a little filh‘t, or rtbbfin, fiom the 
child’s turban. And witl* this pledge from 
one grim warrior to, anerther, he set out to 
join tlic fortunes of the Hying emperor, and 
to bring him* the last news the young 
prince These arc not the sa\age ni.inners 
of barbarians . 

For three years tin* emiieror had b(‘en in 
Sind, exposed to every hardship He now 
set out for Persia to ask the help of Shah 
Tahmasp, the hereditary friend of his familj\ 
His reception was on a grand scali^ and all 
kinds of promises were made on both sides 
Humayun agreed to restore Kandahar to 
Persia, and was obliged t» conform to the 

observances of the Shia* sc'ct of Muhamma- 

_ . • • _ 

* His great ancestur Timur was a SA/.», thouj*h I <lo not find 
that this aigument was Ubed to change his belief*; 
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)lans in return /or the tassistance of fi well- 
equipped army of twelve thousand Persian 
troops • 

On the envelope of the letter which 
Huinayun despatched to the Shah, , 
wrote th(*sei vtirses: 

A/w h hath this^ at hin ,*■ A ad endmi.d among t/u ivaftrs, 

Aliuh awivtc tht totlt and mountain 
And muth amon; tht sand\ of tht dtail ; 

Hut aU{th>. St sot tows now) are pad * 

9 

Many more sorrows still remained to him, 
however, before liis fortunes w*ere retrieved. 

Ills was a life of constant vicissitude; 

In tht moniit\ he dwtii in a In us IiL Ptuadi\e or Ihai>€n^ 

Jn tht tvenin'f he lad no hmt^ei a dwtlling^ 

m 

As tj ht had km honultis 

Prince Kamran was reigning in Kabul. 
Kandahar had been in his possession ; had 
been captured froin him by his brother 
Prince Hindal, had been recaptured and 
was now held by •Mirza-Askari. .The fourth 
brother was marching against it at the head 
of a foreign army. The city was taken after 
a siege. Askari was^ pardoned, but he 
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escaped, recaptured, and imprisoned? 
and Kandahar was delivered over to the 
Persians. ’ • 

As the winter came on, Huniaj^nn’s troops 
needed shelter, and as the Persian prince; in 
command opportunely died, Htc ,cmj)f ror re¬ 
captured Kandahar, from the Persians this 
time, and made it his hca’dqucirtcrs. He 
at once made a winter’s’march to Kabul. 
Prince Hifidal joined tiie successful army, 
and I^rince Kamran abandoned his cajiital 
and fled , all diis forces coming* over to the 
emperor. The young l^nncc Akbar (^now 
about three years old) was restored to his 
father. After a few months Hiimayiin set 

out on an expedition again•kt Badakshan 

« 

(another one of Timur’s conquests) , there¬ 
upon Kamran returned and again captured 
Kabul and the young Akbar with ^t. * The 
forces of Humayun and Hindal immediately 
retufned and closely invested the city. The 
native writers say : “ Kamra«, with dastardly 
feeling, ordered that the prince Akbar should 
be exposed upon the battlements where the 
balls and shot of the guns and muskets fell 
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\hickebt. But Allah Almighty preserved 
him.” ,Kamran was obliged to fly once 
more, and Bfidakshan now fell into Ins hands, 
but was recaptured by the emperor in 1548. 
On this occasion Kami'in became the prj^-, 
oner of lliimcT^mn and Hmdal. 

“ Tile emperor displayed the greatest 
kindness to Kamran, who again received the 
emblems of so\ ereignty.” Mirza-Askari was 
set .It liberty at this.time, and the four 
brothers ate bn*ad and salt together !n sign 
of amity. In a few months, liowrver, Kam¬ 
ran and Askari again rebelled, and Kabul was 
agiiin t.aken by them, and the prince Akbar 
(a precious host.age) ag.ain fell into their 
h.iiids. Onc(* more the emperor attacked 
Kabul, and once more Kamran was obliged 
to fly. 

'rftese successive lauK, sieges, captures, 
ilights, read like the aijn.ils of a band of Sioux. 
l'h('\ represent to the life the history df the 
Moguls before they were permanently estab¬ 
lished in India. Such “history” is intoler- 
ably monotonous and dull, and jve are apt to 
dismiss it with the thought that alt this was 
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four centuries ago, among barl^.iroii? tribes of 
Turkistan. But the wars in Europe at the 
same epoch, were they matcriany differtmt ? 
We forget that modern war began with 
•Hgipoleon’s campaigns And as to the bar¬ 
barous tribes—do we not find *ahn()st exact 
parallels in the cruel revolutions in South 
American States even to-day ? In Chile ^ 
In the Argentine ^ In Bra^d ’ In Hondu¬ 
ras? There are no.pnsoiKM's taken. The 
corpses of the dead arc Icrribl} mutilated 
The^captund cities are looted, and their 
inhabitants inhumanly outraged. 

It was about this time that Humayan 
wrote to Kamran to beg him to put an 
end to their eternal wars. “ CMi, my ynkind 
brother,” he says, “ what are you doing ? 

For every murder that is committed on either* 

• 

side, you will have to answer at tluji day of 
judgment. Come and ijiake peace, that man- 
kind^ay be no more oppressed by our quar¬ 
rels.” 

Kamran’s answer was the vejse^: 


lit who would oh' '/ sovtrngntv for hute^ 
Afuit woo her woss t^e edge of the iharp ^wrd 
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And the wars went on. Breaking into 
rebellian and ravaijing provinces “.was an old 
failintj 111 t 7 ie (aindv of the Kmir Timur,” 
says one of the native historians. 

liindal w.is seiv to ca])ture Kamran, a»d* 
could ha\eilone so. but furthered his escape, 
anti shortly afterwards was himself killed in 
.1 battle a«>.iinst the AMians under Kam- 

<r ^ 

ran’s command. Mir/a-Askari was ordered 

• • 

into banishment, and afterwards made the 

t 

pilL»rnnagc to IMecca, and died (155B) when 
just beyond*!)amascus. , * , 

It was obvious th.i^ no terms could be 
made with Prince Kamran He was finally 
captured, deprived of sij^ht. and he also made 
the pilgrimage aiid afterwards died at Mecca, 
(IS57) 

. Prince Kamran was of a sullen and cruel 

w 

n«ilurc,/though bold and enterprising. He 
msiiircxl no jiv rmaUi^mt attachment in his 
officers, or .ipj>arently in any one, save his 
unfortunate wiftj, who follow'od him into 
exile. “ You ,gavc me to my husband,” said 
she to her fath(*r, “when he was a king and 
happy, and would tak^ me from him now 
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that he is fallen and blind and miserable; 
no, 1 will attend him faithfully wherever he 
goes.” 

At the siege of Kabul he murdered th(* 
•three young children of one of llumayun’s 
officers, and threw their mafigled bodies 
over the walls to the besiegers He ga\e 
the wife of the same nobleman to tlu' rabble 
in the bazaar to be dishonored. 'Fhesc acts 
were not only atrocioiis in themselves, but 
they were totally contrary to the customs of 

war. • • 

• • 

There is no doubt that th(‘ enij)cror loved 
him and all his brothers with .1 sincere affec¬ 
tion in spite of treacheries beyond count 

When Kamran jiresentcd himself bidore 
the throne to make his submission (one of 
his submissions), he approached humbly witji 
a whip hung around his neck. “ Alasi al.is 
said the emperor, “ iheg:* is no need of this; 
throw it aw’ay.” 

As soon ,as the ceremon^' of prostration 
was over, the emperor exclairned “ What is 
past is past. • Thus far w'e have conformed 
to ceremony. Let u^ now meet as brothers , ” 
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and embracing him with tcMrs,*the emperor 
made him sit by his side in the place of 
honor Amfl then, in a moment, addressing 
him in Tiirki (as it were the private speech 
for two descendants of I'lmiir), he said, “ Sit# 
cl('sc to me,’*’.as if they had been little boys 
once more. 

When Prince Ilindal was slain by the 

Afghans under Kamran, the einiieror’s camp 

w^as on a hill above Hindal’s. After the fight 

was over, lliimajun aske<l for his brother, 

but '‘no one had the courjigb to tell,him” 

that he had been Iv^illed The emperor 

stood on the little hill in the darkness, 

and called aloud for Ilindal, and sent two 

diff( rent messeiiLrers to find him. When he 

at last l(*arned his bi other’s fate, he was 

Qverwliclmcd with grief, and shut himself up 
« 

in his tint. f)ru* of the high nobles found 
the emperor in Itsir^ and asked the cause. 
“ Have yf)u not heard of the martyrdom of 
Mirza Hindal'*’* The chief had the bold¬ 
ness and good^ sense to replj' • “You lament 
vour own gain ; you have one enemy the 
less ”—which was true ipdeed. 
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The last rebellion of Prince Kamran, and 

his atrocious conduct at the siege of Kabul, 
had made it clear that he deserved no mercy, 
and that the safety of the state demanded 
,his death. The emperor’s councillors were 
unanimously of this opinion, ^tixl they pre¬ 
sented a formal written petition and remon¬ 
strance, begging that justice he done 

The emperor would not consent, partly 
from his affection ,for his turbulent and 
treacherous brother, partly from memor) of 
his promise to his dying fath(*r. "Kamran was 
placed in strict custodj, and the next morn¬ 
ing orders were given that his eyes should 
be lanced to deprive him of sight, though not 
of life. Only so would he be harmless.^ This 
was in 1553, after Kamran had been in re¬ 
bellion more or less constantly for twentv- 

• 

three years. The emperors orders were 
received and executcc] Some time after¬ 
wards Kamran sent to beg for an interview 
“At midnight the emperor, lighted by a 

lantern, and attended by five or six men of 

• • 

distinction, repaired to Kamran’s tent.” The 
emperor sat down and sobbed aloud as the 
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blinded Mirza was led in. He'called Allah 
to witness how little affairs had turned out 
according t^* his wishes, and how deeply he 
felt for his brother’s sufferings. 

" The Mirza inquired who were in the ten*.' • 
He was told'Mir Tardi Beg, Monaim Beg, 
Bapus Btg (whose cliildren he had slain), and 
some others, on which he addressed them 

ft 

and said * ‘ Ih; all of you witnesses that what- 
ever has happened to me has proceeded from 
my own misconduct and fault.’ Humayun, 
much affectecl, and wishing tp put an eijd to 
the scene, his voice interrupted by convulsive 
sorrow% faltered out: ‘ Let us now repeat the 
Fatehch.’* The Mirza, upon this, earnestly 
recommended* his children to the emperor’s 
care, who said: ‘Set yourself at ease upon 
tliat subject, thev are my owm children.* ” f 

4 _ 

* The oj^ning uf the Kuidn--j pra>t.r It reads, a:, follows 
Ptatu b /■> lllal, tht oj iht tl'i/fiiii, 

J/u tbe Slrtitjtti, 

K /pf tht tltiy pf Jud^nent / 

'Ikti 7IH worshi/>y rf// Ih oi /(tr kilp ^ 

Cuidi Its iH tht itratt,hi way, 

1/tt ittay tkp^e tp "vh^m ihou art i;rat.utux. 

Not ej thi te u/an fvhom ts 7hy wsaih, nttr of tht trrtt^ 

f Summarized from Erskiiie's lA^e of Humayun^ Chapter III, 
Book V 





For the first time in the emperor’s reign it 
was possible for him to undertake opc^rations 
in the field without fearing the titiachei y of his 
own brothers His previous Lilures are attnb- 
, 4ted by (foreign) historians to the levity and 
weakness of his character. All accounts se(‘m * 


to me to make it clear that, if he had not o])e\ vd ^ 
his father’s admonitions to be' kiml lo his n\al 
brothers, if he had done as his succi ssor'^ dul 
—if he had promptly put tlicm to dealli he 
would have been call(‘d a suctessfiil iiiUt, 
cniel^to his bfothers, perhaps, Iftit kind to all 

the world besides He was oflt‘n more tliaii 

« 

kind, even magnanimous and gr<*.it-hearL(^l 
Saif-Khan had once held hiswhoh* army 
in check for half a day, while* hu-. o\erlord, 
Shcr-Khan, wms making good his escapt* 
through a mountain defile. lie was lin dly 
captured and brought to tin* empenir, tiked- 
ing from three wounds^ and expi.-cting de.ilh. 
The emperor said “Such it behooves a soldier 
to be; who should lay down*his life to ad\ ance 

his master’s cause. I set you free , go wher- 

• • 

ever you choose.” Saif answ^ered, “My fam¬ 
ily is with Sher-Khan ; I wish to go to him.” 
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Now, Sher-Khan was a thorn in* the side of 
the Mog^ulb, but Humayun did not hesitate. 
“I have given you your life ; do as you will.” 

Humayun*^had a strain of romance in his 
chaiaLtcr, like that of the caliphs who granted 
• favors to poe^ for their verses, to singers for 
^ their songs. " Ask a boon of me.” 

The following’ incident, which occurred dur¬ 
ing the reign of his father, is an excellent 
example of the romantic, impulse and respect 
for learning which are parts of the Oriental 
character: A town had been captured, and 

• t 

the soldiers sought everywhere for gold 
and plunder. “ A party of three entered my 
house,” says IMaulana Sadu-lla, “and seized 
my father (who, mi studying and teaching 

i 

the sciences for sixty-five years, had, in the 
evening of his life, lost his sight) and made 
him prisoner. Others came and bound me, 
and sent me as a ^present to the Mirza 
(Shah Husriin) The Wazir was sitting on 
a platform when*I nMched his bouse, and 
ordered me to be bound with a chain, one 
end of which was tied to the ^[Slatform. I 
did not grieve for myself, but shed tears 
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for my father's sad conditio*n ” The Wazir 
asked fo»*^ writing materials, and mended 
his pen to write, but was called jfWay, leaving 
no one in the place but the captive. 

• I approached the platform, and wrote, on 
the very paper on which the \V?t<jr intended 
to write, these verses . 

* I' 

Do not voitr t v< j s^e ho-o 

And do \on nivtr sav, loitp no m ‘u * 

AnJ dot Tvou> hta^t til 7't* t */ to yon 

• That you should havi ftiv upon tm ” 


When the W.azir returned Ife found the 

• « 

writing, released thc^ poet, robed him in a 
garment of his own, and introduced him to 
the Mirza himself, who set the father free, 
and restored their goods to the two pnscni- 
ers, dismissing them both with honor 

Everything was now favorable for the rc;*- 

• • 

conquest of India. In 1555 the ^iperor 
set out from Kabul )yith fifteen thousand 
horse, invaded the Panjab, captured Lahore 
from the Afghans, and toOk possession of 
Delhi and Agra. Successful battles, in which 
the Prince Akbar took part, confirmed him 
in the possession o| Hindustan. He died 
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from the effects of a fall in 1556, half a year 
after hi j return to Delhi, and Akbar (then 
thirteen yeart old) reigned in his place. 

In this last invasion Humayun mi^ie a vow 
that, if Providence^ restored the sovereignty , 
* of India to he would never again make 
' slaves of true believers. He was fighting 

f 

against Afehai'-., who were Musulmans, and 
had no scruple in making a pyramid of 

0 

their heads, in the fashion of Timur the 
Tartar, but he did not enslave them. This 
List pyramid of heads was erected seven¬ 
teen years before the Massacre of Saint 
ILirtliolomew. 

The Micci‘ss of the first battle for the 


recoiujuest of India was splendid, but it 
produced no change in the equanimity of 
Humayun s mind. He had always endeav- 
ored, h^ said, to observe three principles of 
conduct: first of alj, integrity of design; 
th(*n, energy in action; and, finally, modera¬ 
tion in success :• ascribing all tpe glory to 


an overruling Providence, and nothing to the 
merits of man. * 


A very curious chapter might be written 
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concerning tke dreams of the emperors, as 

recounted in their Memoirs, Putting to one 

side tho^ architecturally elabof^tc dreams^ 

** I saw an eagle descend from the empy- 

•rc^n and devour a dovi, etc.” which are 

* 

announced by tin; emperor at l^is Dnrbai , 

so that the astrologers may expound them 

to mean that he is the eagh'/^ nd his enemy 

the dove, * “ putting these aside, there still 

remain to us a consklerable number of evi- 

dcntly genuine dreams 

must itgard Pabar’s accfoiint of his 

dream of the llower-giirdens as entirely 

genuine. He recounts it with real pleasure 

years afterwards. And w’hat a lovely light it 

throws on his thoughts’ In •the Mimoir^ 

of Timur there are se\eial cases of dreams 

meant to be interpreted in public , but therg 

is one case which seems to me to be entirely 

real, and to give a glimysc into the monaich’s 

secret mind. He is recounting his “holy 

war against; the infidel Katt>rs” (May, i^gS, 

A.D.). After days of fighting and extreme 

-«- * -- — 

* Such, for example, .is the <licim'» of Olympus, inuLher of 
Alexander the Great, just befq^e his Inith 
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fatigue in the mountains, Timur sleeps, and 
dreams —what ? “I dreamed that my sword 
was bent.” When he awakes, this dream, like 
others, must be expounded. “ I interpreted 
It to be a certain token that Burhan Aghlani 
* had been d^^eated ” As a matter of fact he 
^ had bei'n , but it is clear, I think, that the 

tf 

dream itself uMs tiuc, and not a fabrication 
intended to coinev the idea tliat Timur was 

I • 

inspired 11 ere is a small but genuine psychic 
event “ I dreamed that mj'swortf bent.” 

Huma}iin" too, had dreams t/. •irctyn^ian ' 
— official dreams, meanJL to be intcrpretcvl * * 
his favor It is related also tha*^ he had a 
supernatural warning of lUs (k h m Ire^^ 

He himself says: “I lately rose after mid¬ 
night to say the stated \ rayers and retired 
j^gain to rest, when just before dawn, as I 
was lyigg, my eyes shut, but my heart awake, 

1 heard a supernatufal voice clearly repeat 
these verses: 

OA, of Thine infinite {[oodmss moke me Thine own; 

Oh, tail ta^'htnthv fiw lovti j Oh, grant me my releasef 

He repeated these ver^ses frequently, with 
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deep emotion, and it was not long after¬ 
wards that he met his death by an accident. 

Nizamu-d-diii-Ahmad was tlfe^ son of a 
favorite noble of Babar’s and Huinayun's 
• court, flis history is a standard one, and his 
estimate of the emperor is at^ast that of 
an intelligent obser\er, \\V had the fullest^ 
opportunity for judgment^* ^ ')mittmg a few . 
adjectives of convention, .o is no rtason 
to doubt that liis wnfcing sinccn* II(* says : 
"‘Hr’ ». LM roigiied for more than twenty- 
five y' as, and Jie w'as lift}-one'yc.irs of age 
wnr-»n ne died. i iis angelic character was 
adorned w'lth jvery manly Mrtiie, anc n cour¬ 
age he tACLlied •' ’^he princes of thv* time. 
All the wealth of Hindust.in wTmld not ha\e 
s’ltriced to have *aaintained his generosity. 

In ihc sciences of astrology and malhg- 

* • 

matics he was unrivalled. He maiie good 
verses, and all the Ic^rnetl and great ami 

good of the time were admitted to his so- 

_ • __ 

* He came into high favor with the Emperor AUnr by marching 
his men twelve hundred miles in twelve, day * so ft to be present at 
the celebration df the thirty-iifth anniversary of his coronation at 
Lahore . 
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ciety, .111(1 passed! the nifrht in his company. 
'rJie li|;ht of fax or shone on men of ability 
and worth d\irin^ his riMgn. Such was his 
clemency that he repeatedly pardoned the 
rebellions of his brother, Mirza Karnran, whqn t 
* he was lak<Hff prisoner and xv.is in his power. 
^He was de\out and ceremonious in all re- 
.liL»ious obserwijhces ” 

Ills “weary indecision” was manifested 
chicfl) in the i‘arly [lart of his reii^n, and then 
only in counsel He xxms always prompt and 
brave in actfon, as became a descendant of 
Amir Timur (')f Timur we may say what 
Samt-Simon sa}s of Peter the Great “ Tout 
montrait en lui la v.iste etendue de ses 
Iiimieres, et (jutlquc choice dc continucllcment 
constqnent'^ All the descendants of Timur 
\v(,r(* distinguished for personal valor—the 
courage^ of the heart. Some of them in¬ 
herited from their grj^at ancestor that cour¬ 
age of the mind w’hich made him capable 
of loni», patient, ‘ unswerving demotion to a 
resolution once formed. But Humayun was 
not one of his heirs in this respect. Valor 
he had, but he was deficient in resolution. 
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ErslSne, the author of a llifc of Htimayun, 
has given another estimate of liis ch.iracter, 
which I quote: * ^ 

“ He was a man of great quickin'bs of [larts, 
•but volatile, thoughtless, and iinstead}^ His 
disposition was naturally generous, friendly, 
and affectionate; his manners polite, frank, 
and winning. His gcncrosi^*'. finally degen¬ 
erated into jirodigality, his attachments into 
weakness, and hence-to the day of his dcMth 
he was the prey of flattercTs and favorites 
He vjas fondl:^f literature, and 'delighted 111 
the society of th(* hsirpcd He was .1 writer of 
verses,* and had matle, it is said, consuleraMe 
progress in mathematics and astronomy. At 
the time of his death he was about to con- 
struct an observatory, and had already col¬ 
lected the nc*ccssary instnimrnts ” “ He wa^ 

a good Musulman, rigid in the obser^^ince of 
the stated prayers amb of the c(*remonial of 
the law,” “But though he was brave and 
good-tempcKed, liberal, and fond of learning, 
his virtues all bordered on neighboring de¬ 
fects, and produced little fruit.” 


* As was hib lyothei Ilmdal also 
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His father, Hjibar, has also us a judg¬ 
ment of him. For a lon^ time Humayun 
lived at tho*court and shared in every detail 
of governnienl, and was the inseparable asso¬ 
ciate of tht tinperor, who was never tired ^»f« 
* repeating tlifflt, as a companion, Humayun had 
not his equal in the wliole habitable world. 

, He was the ilerjj flower of humanity and 
courtesy His afleclion for his^ f.ither was 
genuint* and sincere In the* forty-sixth year 
of his age he transcribed Biibar s Memoirs 
with his owri h.ind, .idding a domnicnt^ry of 
his ow'n. ^ 

He w’as uniformly kind and considerate to 
his dependents, devotedly attached to his son 
Akbar, to his friends, .ind to his turbulent 
brothers The misfortunes of his reign arose, 
m great part, from his failure to treat them 
with rij^or. But w'e are obliged to esteem 
him for this k»ng-^nffenng consideration, 
for it was the faithful fulfilment of his prom¬ 
ise to his dying father. « 

The ver\' defects of his character, which 

• • 

render him les*^ admirable ao a successful ruler 
of nations, make us moj*e fund of him as a 
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man. *His renown has suffered in that his 
reign came between the brilliant conquests 
of Babar and the beneficent stqtesmanshij: 
of Akbar; but he was n<'>t unworthy to be 

•the son of the one and the father of the 

♦ 

other. 
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CHAPTER IV 



SHAH \lvIJAk IIIK (;KK\r, FMPEkOR OF 
HINDUS I A\ (A.J). 1556-1605) 


1 

Thp book of the* Thousand Nwhfs and a 

1 

y^ight begins with thc«: words * '* Verily the 
works and words of those ”one bidore us have 
become iiisi«incf*s and ex«im|/les to ijicn of 
our modern ekiy, that folk may view wdiat 
admonishin«; chances bef(*l other folk, and 
may therefrom take' w’^rmner, and that they 
may peruse the annals of .intiqiie peoples, 
and all that h<ith betided them, and be 


^tliereby ruletl and restrained. 

fore be to '\llah who hath *"Kuh 

« 


Prai«e therc- 
*lic h'^-tories 


»f *lie 1 , . cinioijition unto the Present.” 


I he \\'orks and words of Akbar are worthy 
to be instances and examples and even 
iidmonitions unto the present. 

By command of the Empeiso^ Akbar his 
wazir, Abul-fazl, wrote the history of his life, 
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and also a monumental boot treating of the 
government and statistics of the kingdom.* 

It is possible from this work* fo obtain a 
lively picture of the Empire of the Moguls 
»al the height of its splendor, and the charac 
ter of its enlightened monarcli is* set forth in 
the laws and customs which he i^rescnbed. ' 
Abul-fazl’s style abounds pV'sjjiootli flattery^ 

which seems offensive to a Western reader 

• • 

chiefly^because it is* addressed to a king— 
and kings are out of date. It is no more 
fulsoipe, howtiTfr, than the aridrcss of a 
candidate for Parliaijient or Congress to the 
voters, Jus masters. As reasonable people 
disregard the latter sort of ilattcry, so we 
may also discount the former. *1 have* there¬ 
fore, omitted most of the eulogistic passages 
in Abul-fazl's book, as they, are merely con* 
ventional, and have but little genuinc^signifi- 
cance. • 

*This volume, the iin-t-AHhan. has bten twice translated 
by FrancisGladvftn (iSoo) ami b> Professor lilochinann (1873) 'I he 
edition of 1873 is supplemented by a senes of notes so elaborate 
so interesting^, so Jearned, as to give the woi^ of Abiil-fa /1 i 
doable title to lie regarded as one of the. world's great books I 
have quoted from botn translationb in this chapter 
9 
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Akbar was thi son of Humayun, and came 
to the throne in 1556. He died in 1605, 
after a rei^fn of nearly fifty years. The 
history of his wars and conquests is far less 
interesting than ^the picture of his civil* 
^ovcrnnientr 

Alnil-fazl’s book enal^les us to trace the 
fin^rcr of the^ mo^narch in every detail of 
the administration of .1 vast and well-ordered 

I t 

empire which extended* from Persia^to the 
Ganges, and from Cashmere to the Deccan. 
A glance iit the table of.jft)nt mts ogives 
the following chapter-headings among many: 
The Ilousohold; the Royal Treasuries; the 
Jewel OlTue , the IMint , the Harem; the 
I{([uipagt‘ fov Jriiirneys; Regulations for 
the l^mcampment of the Army , Ensigns of 
J^oyalty , Perfume OfTu (‘, Painting Gallery ; 
Arlillegy; .Stables for Elephants, Horses, 
Ctimels, ()\en , Retaliations for the Public 
Fights of yXnimals , Regulations for Teaching 
in the Public Schools , Revenue Department; 
Particular Account of Each One of the Fifteen 
Provinces (loverned by Viceroys , Rent-roll 
of the Empire; Rcligiou%Toleration; Descrip- 
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tion o? Hindustan—its Inhafiitants—its Doc¬ 
trines—its Customs, etc, (tc., etc., and a 
thousand things besides *, 

“ It is universally agreed,” says Abul-fa/l, 
r“ihat the noblest employments are the 
reformation of the maniKTs of ihe peoph, 
the advancement of ai^iiciillure, the reiiiil.i- 
tion of the offices, and th^‘ dr cipline of tin 
army, and these desirable ends are not to 
be attained without •studying to please the 
people, joined with j^iiod inana^einiMit of 
the fiijances at^l e\act economy in the ex¬ 
penses of the statt*, l^ut wh< n ihesi are kejit 
in view, tvery ihu:s of people enjoys pro\pij ity" 
What an immense chancie of ideal this 
paragraph denotes fiom thar of 'I'lmiir, 
Akbar s ancestor! 'I'he prosperity of the 
people ! Compare this with the terrible, 
marches and sieges of Timur, each ijiarked 
with its pyramids of human heads. The 
advance of agriculture * This is the ideal 
of the descendant of those? Turki warriors 
who jeered at wheat, calling it “J:hc top of 
a weed.” • 

The emperor appointed treasurers for 
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each department, who kept daily, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly accounts. Diamonds 
and other ^jfewels belonging to the crown 
were valucil and classed, pearls were strung 
111 scores, and at the end of each string the 
seal was afftxetl, that th{*y might not be iin- 
' sorted or stolen liach rub^^ of price bore 
inscriptiop, "‘iThe magnificent ruby.” 
These jewels cannot all be lost. Are any 
of Akbar’s rubies in Furopean collections 

I 

to-day A mint with fixed regulations and 
with paid officials was establi^lied, and^ rules 
for the fineness of the precious metals were 
laid down.^ Light coins were received 
according to established discounts “ Every 
money mattiT will bt; satisfactorily settled, 
when th(* jiarties express their minds clearly, 

* An\t.'n{» hi-> n \m IkisMi-i in 1 iii>liaim.in, Mi William Leailcs 

'lilt. kin<^ '^cnttiUiniil liini \(.i} will, bim a house and five 
shvfs, 1 hoi'^e, .iril dn\ si\ slulliii|;s in mune> ” l.cadcs' 

histor} iscunou-i lit wd'iont of four Ii)ng]ihhnit.n who traitiled 
fioi.i Syria and Persia I0 InJui in 15''3, bearing letUrs fiom Queen 
Eli/abtih to the Ciitat Mngid After many acUiiftureb they came 
to \tTy different tnds One of the tompan> (Stotey) became a 
monk at Goa , Ltndes*entered Akbar's sciMce, Newberry died on 

t 

the journey home, and Pitch returned to Engird 111 i^gx, and 
published an account of his voyages^ 
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then take a »pen, and write* down the state¬ 
ment in legible handwriting.” As wc read 
these paragraphs we do not seeni to be in 
the middle ages, until, by dccufent, w(* see 
rtbat “metals are formed of vapor and exha- 

f 

lation, which is to be partiuularly learned 
from books of natural philosojdiy.” Akbar 
brought his coins to a ^fi\ed st.indard of 
purity and imiiroved their shajie 'Fhey 
were weighed against standard agate \\(.iL;hts. 
One of them bore for a legend * 

# •> 

Tht lust toin ts that ;r i«*/I'l/i/ in \n//</)ih\ i"iH ->'iOi 

thi nrtt\\at%€^ 0 / liji, ant> Itih/its 1h> n'lhp tnuun in /L ituij 

qJ God, 


Special coinage alloys wero invented by 
Akbar himself, who experimented in all 
departments from religion to nulallurgy^ 
Minute rules prescribed how the betting 
on deer-fights should , be conducted , .ind 
“ the leanness of elephant. was divided into 
thirteen classes,”—to see if their food had 
been stolen. 

• • 

Akbar inherited his desire for classifying 
and organizing eve^^thing from his father 
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Humayun, in whom the systematic tendency 
was strongly developed, but whose vagabond 
life did not permit him to carry out his ten¬ 
dencies to the full. Humayun in the begin¬ 
ning of Ins reign dnidcd all his people int« 
three classes. 'Fhe roy.il family, the* nobles, 
the military chiefs, were the first class, the 
religious hernpts, tin* descendants of the 
iVouhet, tin* hit rail, the law officers, the 
astronomers, and the po(‘ts, '*.])esides other 
great and respectable nu n,” were the second 
class, while* those ^^ho wer/t youngs and 
lovely, the singers and ,musicians, were the 
third 'I'he occiijiations of the days of the 
week were aj^iiorticmeil to these three classes, 
two days to each i lass, etc. The more serious 
occupation of guarding his kingship, and 
e;v^en his life, soon broke up this artificial and 
rather ‘ylly scheme, of which I have given 
but a very small part « 

Abul-fazl writes thus (feelingly) of the 
Harem, or Seraglio: “ There is, in general, 
great inconvenience arising from a number of 
women ; but his majesty, out of ,the abun¬ 
dance of his wisdom and j>rudence, has made 
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it subservient to public adVanta^e, for by 
contracting marriages with tlu; daugliters of 
the princes of Hindustan and of^ther coun¬ 
tries, he secures himself against insuirections 
i^athome, and forms powerful alliances abroad." 

h 

The harem is an enclosure of suc.li immense 
extent as to contain a separate loom for each 

one of the women, \\hos(' number eveteds 

• ^ 

five thousand. They are divided into com- 

• • 

panies, and a pj*()j)er-emi)loyment is assigned 
to each indnidual Over c'ach of these com¬ 
panies a wonictii is appointed to* rule*. And 
one is selected for t|je care of the whoh*, in 
order that the affairs of the harem may lie 
conducted with tlu* same regularity as the 
other departments of the state • 

The harem was thus a state bureau , its 
chief was Maham Anka, who had been Akbar’s. 
nurse and faithful attendant during th^‘ peril¬ 
ous adventures of his clwldhood, and who was, 

* It IS often said that om, of Akbai’s wives was aChnstiin pnn- 
cesi It IS wortlf while to vfivt. thi-. foot-note to i toireclmn of the 
error. Of all the ri'yal families of the jinuid one onlv, 

that of Oudipur, steadily rejected ill marnagts wTih the house of 
the Mogul conqueiors, and to this daj has kept its blood puie, 
accotdmg to the ancient KajpuV customs 
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in fact, his prime minister in the early years of 
his reign. 

“ Kach receives a salary equal to her 
merit The pen cannot measure the extent 
of the enijicror’s largesses, but here shall be 
given some 'account o( the monthly stipend of 
c‘ach I'he ladies of the first quality receive 
from 1,610 riijKM's,’^ down to 1,028 rupees, 
^ome of thc‘ principal ser\ ants ^have from 
fifty-one down to twenty ni]iees, and ^others 
are paid from two rupees uj) to forty.*' 
Whenever any of this multitude of viomeii 
want anything, they apply to the treasurer,'* 
“ The inside of the harem is guarded by 
women,” and there were eunuchs, porters, and 
mill tar j guards at diflcrent distances outside, 
each in «i prescribed position 
« The ec[uij)age^ for journeys and encamp¬ 
ments ^vfTc as complex as a town. For it 
must be remembered-that when the emperor 
moved from a city, the inhabitants moved 
with him , merchants, families, servants, and 
slaves. Tt;e ( amp was simply the city under 
tents. • . 


* A rupee ina) be t iken ab iltoutiifty-five centb in Akbar's time. 
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Akbar had various seals.* One bore his 
name alone; another, the name of all of 
his ancestors up to Timur, for^petiticJns a 
seal was used with the inscription : 

ReitituJi i\ the m>ani of plnixn\^ Uol 
/ fit T'tr wf7i« tin\ one lovt tn tht \tta, ht toad 

“His majesty (‘V(‘n c\t<;ncls ^lis «itU‘ntioiis 
to the kitchen dcp.irtmeiit, ^nd has made many 
wise regulations conCerninLi it He eats but 
once in the course of tA\ent)-four hours, and 
he alTOys lea\es off with an appetite Ihit 
what is required for •the harem is j^oiii” on 
from morning to night ” “ Trusty peophi are 
appointed to the kitclicii department, and his 
majesty is not unwatchful of tlTeir coiuluct.” 
In Babar’s time an awning was spread over 
the kitchen to insure that jioison should not« 
be dropped from above, and all the choking 
was done under guard • Moreover, attempts 
against the emperors life were provided 
against by <he appointment of tasters, aiul 
unmindful tasters were flayci^ aUve ’ The 
same precautions were taken by Akbar, and 
the dishes were sent from the kitchen in nap- 
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kins whose corners were fastened by a seal. 
“ The ccypper utensils for his majesty’s use are 
tinned twic^h month, those for the princes 
and the harem only once in that time." 
liverything' was rej^ulated in this kingdom oi 
ordinances ' Akbar drank onl}^ the waters of 
the Ganges, cooled with saltpetre. “ Salt¬ 
petre, whicli in^the 9om])osition of gun-powder 
supplies heat, has^ been discovered by his 
majesty to be also produLtive of cold." 

All the water for Akbar’s use and* all the 
provisions were kejit in vessels andei^ seal, 
and the magazines and gardens were guarded 
by trusty servants. This was necessary in a 
realm where treachery abounded, the classic 
land ot jioison's ^ 

The receipts for thirty dishes are given by 
4 he wazir. I shall only quote one, for the 
benefit# of young housekeepers. “Chickee. 

*■ Iht philosoph) of Vlm 1 -( i/l i>. like tint of the little girl in 
Punth^ uho gi/es at a torioibc, and remarks how passing sliange it 
n that tiu aiunial which -tupplics her with hercomiSs should possess 
so eMrenii ly little haii 

« f 

t Ibn llatuta tells us that there was a special scal-beaier under 
bultan Mahmud (A ii 007-1030) wluise duty it'was to seal the 
waler'jdi:> used by that emperor 
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Ten pounds t»f wheat flour made into a paste 
and washed until it is reduced into two pounds, 
one pound of clarified butter, aj^d the same 
quantity of onions , saffron, cardamoms, and 
cloves, each qu.irtcr of an ounce; cinnamon, 
round pepper, and coriander sec*ll, each hall 
an ounce, green ging( r and salt, each an 
ounce and a half. Some aiid It jain ” 

To the Western palate |t seems indifferent 
whether the lemon 'were added or not. A 
hundred dishes was the usual }/ieh2i for 
Akbas's dinncE *' One day v\hen hi-^ majesty 
was at dinner, it occurred to his mind that 
probably the eyes of some hungry one had 
fallen upon the food. How, therefore*, could 
he eat it while the hungry were Tlebarrcy:! from 
it ? He therefore gave orders that every day 
some hungry persons shoqld be fed^ witli^ 
some of the food prepared for hiinstilf, and 
that afterwards he should be fed” “His 
majesty has a great disinclination foi flesh, 
and he frequently says, Providence has 
provided variety of food ^or . man, but 
through gluttony and ignorance he destroys 
living creatures and jiiakes his body a tomb 
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for beasts If were not a king I would 
leave dff eating flesh at once, and now it 
IS my int^?htion to quit it by degrees.* ** 
And in fact he always abstained from meat 
on two days in every week. Akbar was ax-t 
cecdingly lOnd of fruit, and introduted many 
vari( tit*s from Persia and Tartary The best 
muskmelons jeam^ from Tartary, and cost 
two and a half rupees each , apples from 
Samarkand were ten for a rupee. 

“His majesty is exceedingly fond of per- 
fumes, and tin* presence-cliAmb^r 14 con¬ 
stantly scented with flpwers, and fumigated 
witli perfumes burned in gold and silver 
censers" Ilis faithful minister gives many 
receipjts for coinjiounding scents. A long list 
IS also given of the flowers of the country 
• and of their seasons for blossoming. 

“ Of^ J/c 7 rru 7 j;ts His majesty docs not 
apjinnx' of every 0.10 marrying rtiore than 
one wife. lie censures old women who take 
young husbands.' I Iis majesty maintains that 
Ihe consent^ o/^t/ie hridc aud bridegroom^ and 
the p(*rmission of the parents, absolutely 
nccc^siiryl' This is alnjost inconceivably ad- 
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vanced doctrine, when we refnember the time 
and place.^ A consideration of the juvenile 
marriages of the Hindus had fortyed Akbar*s 
opinions on this point. 

• •“ Every day some capable person re.ids to 
his majesty, who hears c\ery l)or)k from be¬ 
ginning to end He always m.irks with the 
date of the month the wI^to he leaves 

off. There^is hardly a work of science, of 
genius, or of history,Ijiit lias been read to his 
majesty, and he is not tiri‘d of lieariiiL; them 
repcaUxl, but ;tlwa}s listens ^\lL]l great avid¬ 
ity.” Many books trandatc-d by his 

command, and a history of all jiarts of the 
world for the list thousand }(.ars was pre¬ 
pared by his order. Akbar ^t^iplied Jo the 
Pope of Rome for a copy of the Pentateuch, 
having already in his possession, so hc^says,« 
the Evangelists and the Psalms in Persian." 

“ All civilized nations have schools, but 
Hindustan is particularly famous for its semi¬ 
naries.” A» in everything cFse in the empire, 
Akbar had improvements to ^suggest, and 

* One of the PfirMaii ivicts declares llnl the ISalms le ori'^ni- 
ally wnltcn by l)a\iil in the Persmi dialect' <Ross's Sa.idi ) 
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“ what used to l:ake up years, is now accom¬ 
plished in a few months, to the astonishment 
of every phe." “ ILvery boy should read 
books (ui morals, arithmetic, agriculture, 
mensuration, gt'ometry, astronomy, physio^-* 
nomy, household matters, the rules of govern¬ 
ment, (theological, mathematical, and ph^'^si- 
cal) sciences^and.history—all of which may 
be gradually acquired.” 

“Ills majesty takes‘great delight in the 
painting-gallery, and having patronized this 
art from the beginning of *his reign, has 
caused It to .irrnt , at high perfection.” 
Evxry week pictures v ere submitted to him 
and the artists rewarded A list of the 
eighteen most eminent painters of his court 
IS given Hooks were illuminated also, and 
one (in twelve volumes) had no less than 

i • 

fourt(;cn hundrt'd illustrations. Portraits of 
all the chief officers were made, and bound in 
«i volume “ wherein the past are kept in lively 
remembrance, and the present ‘are insured 
immortality.”^ 

The library of his poetdgureate (the 
brother of Abul-fazl) contained forty-six 
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hundred manuscripts, and Akbar’s was far 
more complete. In Jahang^ir’s tiiiic, the 
walls of the palace at Lahore literally 
covered with portraits and other pictures. 
.Timur'b picture gallery at vS.im.irkand con- 

I 

tained mural paintings ol his • battles in 
Hindustan. “There are many that hate 
painting,” says Akbar, “ but such men I dis¬ 
like. It ap^iears to me as »f a painter haif 
quite peculiar me.urN of rec<»grii/ing (lod. 
For a painter in sketching anything that 

has lifg, and ill devising its limbs, one after 

• 

the other, must come,to feel that he cannot 
bestow individuality upon his work, and is 
thus forced to think of (lod, the giver of 
life.” 

In the year 1570 Akbar laid the founda¬ 
tions of his city Fultc hpore-Sikri, nt-ar the 
residence of the Saint Selim Shisti,^ after 
whom his eldest son ivas name d (Prince 
Selim, afterwards Jahangii*). The site was 
not really suitable, and the* cit> was aban¬ 
doned in 1584. Its rums are^ to-day a 
wonder to travellers. The great fort at 
Agra was built by hiiji also If he had not 
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been succeeded by two kings \Vith a passion 
for arcliitecturo, like Jahangir, and especially 
Slii'di Jahajj,' Akbar would have been famous 
as a builder also There is a sober solidity 
t(' many of his constructions which renders' 
them to-day at once imposing and * haracter- 
istic. 

P.irticular riiles^ were laid down for the 
inaiuif.icture of ai tillcry and of small arms , 
and «ill these pieces were tested by Akbar 
himself. It appears that with one single 
musket the emperor had killeo ninetecwi hun- 
dn d sejiarate be. lor ".i his hunting, as 
m ovoryllung eh’t, . 'c/i i;w*cise accounts. 
Each one of the emperor’s private guns had 
Its apj>ro[)riatc name 

Abul-fazl’s description of the elephants of 
Indi.i is most interesting, but it is far too long 
for cjiiotation. It may lx* remarked that he 
says that the natural life of this beast, '‘like 
that of man,” is one hundred and twenty years. 
It IS noteworthy, too, that before Akbar’s 
time it was^con^'idered unlucky to allow tame 
elephants to breed ; “ but his majesty has sur¬ 
mounted this prejudice ”—this superstition. 
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“ His majesty being very ‘fond of horses, 
droves arc* constantly arriving, so that at this 
day there are in his stables Iwely: thousand 
horses.” Akbar paid a salary U> an official 
ofr his stables, whose business it was to burn 
a kind of mustjrd-seed to avert fhe e\il 
The express-service tlu* eiiniin* was done 
on swift camels, and not by^Iiorst s. At ev<*ry 
six miles on the [inncipal loiites a postman 
was stationed, and'l)csid<‘s these “a gieat 
number of caniel-nd(*rs are waitinii in the 
palacc#ft)r the'purpose of carryiiii; orders or 
messages, the ii*^\ are ready to be 

despatchvd, 1 ti v* mosi distant extent of 
the realm " 

*‘Whcne\cr his majesty marches git the 
bead of hi. army the road is can'fully mi'as- 
ured, by means of bamboo yods, by pe^isons- 
appointed for that piirjiose. The iiy’ts of 
measure were one (c<pi«d to about thirty- 
three inches), and one aouh, which (’cpials 
five thousand The ancient definitions 

of these standard measures are t^orth ejuot- 
ing, that we vaay comprehend the necessity 
for some of the refojrms of Akbar. In one 


10 
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province the ct^ouh, or standard measure, 
was “ the greatest distance at which may be 
heard the qjrclinary lowing of an ox.” In an¬ 
other, “ a man is to pluck a green leaf, and, 
placing It upon his head, to walk with it until * 
It becomes *(11 y . this distance, they say, is a 
Cl ouh ’’ I cpiote part of one of the tables 

given 

* 

“ () li ill-) of 1 milk's t 111 fuakt ong barleycorn 

f)biik\ LOUIS *' " one inch 

24inLht'^ “ one jf«s;'* 

• 

The “ b.irleycorn ” of our bid arithmetics 
m.akes its appearance Uere. 

“Ills ma|(‘sty is exceedingly fond of music, 
and has a perfect knowledge of its principles. 
This jirt, which the generality of people use 
as the means of inducing sleej), serves to 
amuse him, and.to keep him awake.” 

Thc^ Emperor Babarwas not fond of Hin¬ 
dus, nor of Hindust.vi, as we have seen ; but 
Abul-fazl says : 

“Summarily tRe Hindus are religious, affa¬ 
ble, couTtc;pus^ to strangers, cheerful, enam¬ 
ored of knowledge, lovers of justice, given 
to retirement, able 41 business, grateful, 
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admirers of truth, and of uilboundcd fidelity 
in all their dealings. Their soldiers know not 
what it IS to fly from the ficlcj of battle. 
They have great respect for th(‘ir teachers, 
aad make no account of their ’lives when 
they can devote them to the ser\’nce of Gotl ” 
This unbounded panegyric ought to stand 
*alone. l^nfortunately, in cyiother [ilacc, Abiil- 
fazl expresses a different opinion, he says 
In short, some have the disposition of 
angels, and others are demons There arc 
some ^vho foKTthe merest tnlle will commit 
the greatest outrages,” 

As Abul-fazl's work was to pass under the 
eye of the king, he improved the oppijrtunity 
to give little moral lessons to inculc^ite an 
even temper, or to strengthen the position of 
good wazirs. There are many such pas¬ 
sages, of which I shall quote but ong • 

“A wise prince nev-er suffers himself to 
be led away by reports, but exercises his 
circumspection and makes diligent investiga¬ 
tion, seeing that truth is scarce an^l falsehood 
common; and it behoveth him to be more 
especially doubtful o4 whatever is said to the 
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prejudice of thos6 whom he has distinguished 
by peculiar marks of his favor, as the world 
in general 4^rars thcun enmity even without 
cause, and the wicked frequently put on the 
appearance of virtue to compass the destruc¬ 
tion of the •innocent." But Akbar, though 
hasty in his tem])er, was faithful to his 
friends; and his wqzir^ in particular, enjoyed 
h'ls favor to his last day, and was sincerely 
mourned after his death 

"'The MaunVr in zohuh llis Majesty sJ>cHds 

Hi\ Time. 

» 

“ On this depends the welfare and happi¬ 
ness of all r.inks of people. It is his majesty’s 
constapt endeavor to gain and secure the 
hearts of all men. Amidst a thousand cares, 
'^le suffers not Ips temper to be disturbed, 
but IS ^always cheerful. He is ever striving 
to do that which is nost acceptable to the 
Deity, and employs his mind on profound 
and abstract speculations. He listens to what 
every one has say. He never suffers him¬ 
self to be led away by wTath Others employ 
story-tellers to lull them to sleep, but his 
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majesty, on -the contrary, Irstens to them to 
keep himself awake. He exercises upon him¬ 
self both inward and outward aft^tcritics, and 
pays regard to external forms, in order to 
aiK^oid cause for reproach He rfever laughs 
at or ridicules any religion or sect, ‘ he never 
omits the performance of any duty. He is 
continually returning thanks unto Providence 
and scrutinizing his own conduct He Is 
ever sparing of thft lives of offenders, wish- 

f 

ing to bestow happiness upon all his subjc'cts 
His Qiajestyil^ visible to cverjliody twice in 
the course of twenty-four hours He often 
appears at an open window, and from thence 
receives petitions ZK^'ithout tht lutervaitum of 
any person. He considers an ecpitil distribu¬ 
tion of justice and the haiijuness of his sub¬ 
jects as essential to his oum felicity.” 0 
Making every allowance for the obsc^(juioiis- 
ness and servility of ati Oriental offici.il, it is 
clear that Abul-fazl is here describing some¬ 
thing between the ideal w^ucli Akbar really 
set before himself, and the reality which he 

* Thts 15 by lib means true, as tlu piescnl will abunil.iiitly 

show. • 
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attained. The ideal was nearly the highest 
possible. Perhaps no ruler but Marcus 
Aurelius hj^s'had a higher one. The reality 
must be judged by the practical success of 
his plans. I do not know that many West¬ 
ern rulers have surpassed him, and certainly 
no Oriental monarch has come near to this 
excellence * 

' Whal, then, in fact, should a benevolent 

« 

and wise ruler do for his Subjects ? The acts 
of Akliar’s government might almost be taken 
for a model of practice, j'ust as'^ Fimur’s^ Insti¬ 
tutes are admirable theo/'y. He surveyed the 

Shei-Shih tht Alj^han kinj; who dro\e lliima)un from llin- 
dustiin, and ^^hosc dynast) w i> in its turn o\crthrowu by Akbar, 
seems to ha\e oiigiiiatcd xerymanyof the adniini-itiative lefoims 
which aie usual!) citdiUd to \kbir, but lie wah far behind him in 
religious tolerition Ak!)'ir « is rortiinatu in having a great min- 
Sstei of hiiancL, Rajah leadai Mil, who liitl learned biS busincbs 
under blui-Sliih Abul-fazl va\s of him, that "‘fui honesty, recti- 
t«idi„ minTiniss knowkdgf, of business, and adminibtrativc skill, 
In* was wilhfiul *1 .ival ’ Two of Akbar’s ulvisers, then, were men 
of the \erv highest ability, and one of them, Abul-fazl, a wonder¬ 
fully libeial and delated sTatcbman Mr Horace Hayman Wilson, 
in Mill’b InJta, dedares exidieitlv " Whatever merit there may 
have been in tlie\nant.ul ‘irraiigements of Akbsr, it belonged to 
the Hindus”—that is, Lsscnticdly to Rajah Tudai Mai It required 
a great king to utilize sueU miiiisteri^ 
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land and divided it into classes. He equalized 
the taxes. In times of famine and distress 
he partly or totally remitted flum. “His 
majesty abolish<*d all arbitrary taxes He 
fixed standard measures , ifter which heasc^T- 
tained the value of the lands, aifd fixed the 
revenue accordingly/' The duties on manu¬ 
factures were reduced or\,e-li.ilf^(to five per 
cent). The complicated and unjust systems 
of official fees were' either totally abolished 
or much simplified, and the officials were 
usually paid 1)^* the state, instead of cxtortin|r 
for themselves what vhe peasants could give 
and yet exist. Full statistics iverc collected, 
and the imposts were then fixed for a peiiod 
of ten years. In a thousand ways the ;ilfairs 
of the state w^ere settled on a definite basis of 
law, instead of on shifting c:\i)rice There is 
no space to present the details of these^enact- 
ments. Perhaps the quickest method of 
exhibiting them wull be to give brfef extracts 
from the instructions for the officers.” 
These were the actual rules ^by »which the 
empire was administered, at least during the 
latter part of the reigji. 
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The T^iccroy.— ^ He must cort&tantly keep 
in view the haj)i)iness of the people ; he shall 
not take away life until after the most mature 
deliberation, tho.se who apply for justice, let 
them not ‘be afflicted with delav; let hkn 
accept the •(^xcusc of the penitent. let the 
roiuK bc‘ made safc-^; let him consider it his 
duty to befriend th^ industrious husbandman.” 

7 'he Cazi (ju(l<;ej.—Divesting himself of 
partiality and avarice, lef him distinguish the 
oppressor from the oppressed, and act accord- 
ingly. ‘ • 

The Cooh^'iil (a kind «f provost-marshal).— 
“His own conduct must be upright and 
strictly honest, the idle he shall oblige to 
learn ^oine liadt*, uj)on coins short of weight 
h(* shall takf < xactly the deficiency (and no 
more], he shalj prohibit the drinking of 
spiritisms Inpiors, but need not take pains to 
disco\er w^hat men dw in secret , he shall not 
allow a widow to lie burned contraiy to her 
inclinations.” * • 

The Coiice/oj of the Revenues ,—“ He must 
consider himself the immcdiate*friend of the 
husbandman , he must jnot require any inter- 
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mediary ; he fnust assist the* needy husband¬ 
man with loans of money, and nxeive payment 
at distant and convenient penocVl, he must 
reward skilful management, let him sec that 
'his demands do not exceed his a^n*ements , 
let him collect the rev<‘mie witR kindness, 
vexatious taxes must not be exacted.'’ 


These extracts^ arc but ,sj)e( iincns of the 
formal and ^ elabonite instructions given to 
the officials. The originals of some of these 
documents exist to-day. There ^is reason to 
helievo that >fiey vere obeyed in a great 
degree. At all eventis, they cert.iinly repre¬ 
sent the ideal towards which this monarch 


strove 

His life covered tlu* years a.i» J54-- 
1605. Ca‘sar Ilorgia was but just dead 
The horrors of the sack .of Rome, Inid 
endured for seven months of the year ^1537 
Elizabeth of EngLind reigned from 155S to 
1603. The \ery first English book of any 
scientific v^lue (Robert iJecorde’s Arith¬ 
metic) was printed* m 1540 Massacre 

of St. Bartholomew was in 1572 The 
Spanish Armada was defeated in 1588. 
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Shakespeare’s first poem was printed in 
1593. Jordano Bruno was burned in Rome 
in 1600. iThe first treatise on the law of 
nations, and the Habeas Corpus Act were 
nearly a century later Witches were eice- 
cuted in ^{iv^land until 1712, and were 
burned in France* till 171S , m Spain, till 
1780 Luther \^i^irca 153'u) had personal 
encounters with the devil. When Blaise 
Pascal was a \ c^ar old he was bewitched, and 
only rescued by the apidication of a plaster 
made from herbs plucked before sunrise, by 
a virgin of seven yccws, and bruised down 
with the blood of a cat belonging to the 
sorceress (1621) Kepler’s aunt was burned 
as a witch, and he had the greatest difficulty 
in savin^r his mother from the same fate 
^ (1620), Kepl(*r^ himself, the leading man of 
bciena; in central Europe, declared that the 
reality of witchcraft could not be denied. He 


died in 1630. Russia, France, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, were* no better governed than 


India. Ij niight very well be debated if 
the actual condition of the English people 


was to be preferred tp that of the Hindus 
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of the central provinces under the compara¬ 
tively mild rule of Akbar.* 

Akbar was but little over tlfiftccn years 
of age when he ascended the throne, b'rom 
this time until he was eighteen, he remained 
under the tutelage of a grc‘at ndble, Bairam 
Khan, his nrime minister and guardian. 
From him Akhar learned the art of war , 
and he sawjn daily operation the, rough and 
ready methods of 'government which were 
usual. might call them the methods of 
Timur* They \vere, in fact, Timur’s methods 
modified by the progist\ss of culture and chiv¬ 
alry under intelligent and generous princes 

* It IS difficult for to u ili/o the m. iit ibK (nndilioii of tin 

peasantry of Kuropc in the bi.{{inniii^ <>1 the scvcnlecnth^tenlun 
If It should sec m that the com]ansiui in the teat i-. too fa\oT iMc 
to India, I beg to refci to i griphn. porti ij il ol llit wrctclud- 
nes& of the pcabants of 1 r.iiuc i (.oiitii*\ if ter Akbau in tin 
Mimoins de Saint-Stmon^ year clnptci \m\ 'I he mt^ery 

of lytx) in Fiance was. cxrtptional doubt I>ut Akbai’s policy 
provided fot exceptional cases b\ diaiibutiiig food, rcnutiing 
taxes, and loaning money In this coiini'ction reference may 
also be made fb heillet, //ntoiii du Paup/hunt , and to La 
Bruyire's famous paragraph on the hrcMicli ptasanls, in his chipter 
jOe VHomme The facts for Fnglanil aie to f»t l.nnid in IVolcssot 
Thorold Refers’1' of Pi and some conclusions thcrefiom 

in the Nineteenth Centwy for J^jie, ibqi, page 032 
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liki* Rahar and* IIiiniciyiin. There is little 
doubt that Akbar’s rciloctions on these 
methods inl)rcss(‘d ui^on him at least one 
oi.ive didect. If he were to rule in Indiai it 
was cssdifial to be at peace with the graat 
Hindu chiefs ‘ 1 his could not be unless the 

old Dolitical methods were made more liberal. 

A 

Moreoxer, the fipidament/a law of every 
Muh.immadan emjiire was the ^law of the 
Kuran, interpn-ted, be *it remembered, by 
bigots. 

It was clear th.it tlie milliorJs of yinclus 
could not be ruled by siich a code. Political 
and religious toleration w’cre therefore forced 
upon Akbar, and lu* became convinced that 
the old me thods must be greatly changed. 
It is probable that l)airam Khan did not share 
these^ Mew^s , it^is, at any rate, certain, that 
tin; harem intrigued against him In his 
eighteenth year AUiar dismissed Bairam 
^sending him on the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
pardoning his outbreak into rebellion, and 
treating hiiji w'Uh considerate generosity), and 

**'there >icre ncirlv a hundred Hindu puneJt, many of them 
\ery powerful • 
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assumed the jole authority, h'rom this )’(mi 
( 1560) Akbar ruled alone, lentil the eigh¬ 
teenth year of his rei^n (i573)*lxi was per¬ 
petually occupied in suppressms» rebellion, or 
in conquering new province's, and*it was not 
until then that his vast**possesSions were 
reduced ti? an orderly empire. '1 hese early 
years were ncces anly yc’ars of strife ami of 
successful military\ctivity. ^ 

Abul-fazl came lolus ccnirt in 1571, at the 
end of this first period, l^p to this time 
Akbar ha(r*^ccen a m)od Muslim, raakinef 
pilgriinai^cs, and circumambulatmt; the tombs 
of saints. This second period of his reign 
(1574-1605), though not free from wars and 
rebellions, is chielly memorable for its peace¬ 
ful triumphs. 

“ His majesty, who knows wdiat high regard 
is due to approved customs of antiquity^ is 
continually endeavoring to make himself 
acquainted with them, and then, regardless 
of who was the institutor,*he ado^its such 

i 

as appear proper.” ^ » 

Tolcratiop of the Hindu and Persian here¬ 
tics was, particularly [n the latter part of his 
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reijjn, the keynote of Akbar*s •political con¬ 
duct. As Abul-fazl well saj^s, “ Religious 

«> 

persecutioa, ^fter all, defeats its own ends; 

It obliges men to conceal their opinions, but 

produces n6 change in them ’ In the flowery 

language of the *j hou'^and and One Nights^ 

this princijflc deserves to be “wncten with 

needle-gnivers on the cornc^ of the eye-balls, 

as a Warner to whoso wnlU’oe wMrnecl.'* 

’ * • 

His (Mrly toleration m religious matters 
was sucLeeded by the establishment of an 

• I 

eclectic religion in which jAkbar Ijirnself 
represented Peity miich as the Roman 
emperors had done. The sun, as the symbol 
of celestial power, was w’orshipped daily by the 
ruler, ^while the people saluted the emperor 
as the representatne of that power on earth. 

Abul-fazl has various references to “ The 

• • 

Di^'ine Faith,” or the “Divine Monotheism,” 
as the new belief \vas»called, and I purpose to 
extract a fetv of them 

'riiere is nothing more curious in human 

t 

history thjn Uie formation of a creed. It 
must not rudely reject all the •beliefs of the 
past, but it may modify; them so as to meet 
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the demands of the present. • The Divine 
Faith was prosperous under Akbar, ^nd it 
survived for a while under his* bnmediate 
successor, but it died a natural death as time 
aweat on, and India was left under*the sway 
of its manifold native sects and of little- 


altered Islipiism, 

Four times daily the emperor returned 
thanks to the Deit)N^at daybreakrit noon, at 
sunset, and at inidnis4ht. “ All these i^rand 
mysteries arc in honor of God ; and if ignorant 
people ^annol ceftnprehend their meaning, -who 
is to be blamed ? Ev(;;‘y one is st'iisible that 

it IS our duty to praise our ben('factor, and 


consequently to praise this Fountain of Light, 
the Sun, and more especially bchoveth it 
princes so to do, seeing that this sovereign 
of the heavens sheddeth hi^^ divine influence 


upon the monarchs of the earth, Hjs 
majesty has also great v<:neration for fire m 
general, and for lamps, since they arc to be 
accounted rays, of the greater light.” Once 
a year, near the vernal equinox,^ fire was 
brought down .from heaven by^ a crystal lens, 
and “ this celestial fire_was committed to the 
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care of proper, persons (Abul-fazI himself 
being’the chief of these); “and when the 
year cxi)<rfts they catch new fire.” Huge 
candles of camphor, in candlesticks of massy 
gold and’silver, lighted the emperor*b camp 
by night So ntiiiutely were his affairs regu¬ 
lated, that the number of Jlampj^^iix in the 
palace (fire-pol^^ ^ of torcl^) was regulated 
by the age of^the nu^n. At new moon 
eight Ihxiiibcaux were lighted; from the 
fourth to the tenth day, one less w^s burned 
each night, so that on the taith day.one was 
sLiffKient, and so on tjjroughout the lunation. 
The V t'ry (quantity of oil and rags per torch 
was s[)ecified 

Again he says. Of Spiritual Guidance, that 

“ by the decrees of God mankind arc in 

general dispos(*d to applaud their own 

actions, and to condemn those of others, ” 

1 

“ thus different boefies of men hold different 
beliefs, and amuse themselves with their 


respective dreams and illusions.” “ Some¬ 
times, tlijcoiigli the good fortune of mankind, 
the truth may b(; revealed. When a private 
person arrives at such a degree of knowledge, 
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he keeps silence from the dread of savage 
beasts in human forms, but if this lij^ht is 
given to an emperor, as the 'astrologers 
knew that it was given to Akbar,” then, 
•indeed, is fit occasion to speak! “ His 
majesty did, however, for some tilne, cast «i 
veil over this mystery, th.it it might not be 
known to strangers ” ^ 

Finally he jiioclaii'hed his <linne .ittnbutes, 
and his miraculous power was manifested 
in various ways , those who c<ime near him 
increased in knowledge, and the poor and 
needy loved him 11^ foretohl the future 
and cured diseases. “ His majesty instructs 
others as circumstances may require, and 
many, according to tlieir capacities, ^ arc 
recreated with sublime discourses ” But, 
says the courtier, this is i\ot the proper 
place for giving a full account of the manne^ 
in which he instructs mankind, nor of the 
numerous miracles he has performed Should 
my life be sufficiently prolonged, and should I 
have leisure enough, it is my^intontion to 
compose a volMme on this interesting sub¬ 
ject.” 



II 
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It IS plain 'that the good* Abul-fazl was 
willing to postpone his promised volume, 
and it i« Vicar enough that “the Divine 
h'dith ” had no real interior vitality. This 


religion \\ab too much based on reasonings# 
Th<‘n: wCre n(?’*mighty miracles and signs 
manifest upon which to rest it. The “ mir- 


acl(’s 

ah.iirs. 


ascnlx'd to Akbar are poor and cheap 
“ b'aith is b^ieving what is not 


true,” as the little school-child wrote Akbar 


did nc^t make sufficient demands on thecredu- 
lity of his sectaries. They *acquiescj;d in his 
lordship , they rejoiced in the sunshine of his 
favor, they prospered under his just and even 
rule. The st.ite religion endured under him, 


anil^under his immeiliate successor; but even 


the emperors held it lightly, and admitted 
Jesuits and Mjellahs to open debates in their 
presence, and proixised to put the power of 
prayer to jihysical tests. 

Akbar’s toleration is well summed ijp in 
an^ inscription written by Abidfazl for one 
of the tQjnples of Cashmere: 


« 

Ok God, in tiwi' LmpL I ur peopU that srf Thee^ and in entry 
langtta\t I hi at spoktn, ptople praist Thee, 
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Polytktism and Islanmfed after Thte * 

Each tehgton sav^^ Thoit art Otu^ uoxthout njual 
If it he a mosquet ptopU mutmur th hclvpfa\Ki^ and 1/ it />« a 
Chiistian ckutih pupl nti^ ///. t'dt ftom lott i* Ih t 
Sometimes / fuqmnt the Chmtian ileivtn, aruf ieti{itinit\ tit 
mosque, • 

But tt ts Thou whom T utk pom tin.plt to itoip't 
Thy ilttt havt no dtal't\\ with hth^v uoi -"tl o^thodow fot 
neithti oj thiii stands ht hind thi \ntin of I ly tmul 
III*CSV to the hetetic, and teh <ion to tin P'/'i'./im, 

But the duit of thi tost-pttul htton^s to ft>t ktait ^ p,ifunii 

Si Net 



The foregoing account is mosll}’ drawn 
from Al^il-fazl’s T)ook of the I\i\oit/aftoji^ of 
Akbar, I have not l^^cn willing to inter¬ 
rupt its orderly flow with comm(.*ntaries from 
the other native historians of the reign, but 
have preferred to present extracts from their 
various accounts together in one place 

The Emperor Jahangir givgs us this por¬ 
trait of Akbar, his father, in his Mi mon 
It would seem to be of th*^ highest authority. 
He says : ** My father used to hold discourse 
with learned •men of all persuasions , though 
he was illiterate, yet, from constantly convers¬ 
ing with learned and clever persons, his 
language was so polish(jd that no one could 
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discover from iiis conversatioh that he was 
entirely uneducated. He understood the 
elegcincie!* of poetry and prose so well, that 
it is impossible to conceive of any one more 
proficient. ' I had read this description a* 
^reat many times, and failed to reconcile 
entire illiteracy with the possession of deli¬ 
cate critical f.KiiJties, wlu*n I found what I 
suppose to be a ‘■olution. ^ Akbai; ascended the 
throne at the age of thirteen, after a youth 
full of accidents and jicrils and vicissitudes. 
From a paragiMph in the hi‘^tory*'of Mir 
Yahya Mtisum, whose, son was chosen to be 
his preceptor in the second year of his reign, 
it appears that “at that time the prince 
knev^ not how to read and write.” The very 
phrase “ at that time ” indicates that he sub¬ 
sequently bec.ime “ literate.” And Jahangir's 
<Jesc|-iption probably means no more than 
that his father was Aot educated in his youth, 
which is not surprising, considering the events 
of'the last years of Humayifla's troubled 
reign. This^instructor of Akbar’s—Mir Ab- 
dullatif—was the first to teach him the prin¬ 
ciple of peace- 7 >.'i/hra//" a doctrine which 
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was then definite enough to* have a special 
name. In Akbar’s sixteenth year he had 
another tutor, and read with him ^ poems in 
mystic language.” 

A highly educated youth in those days 
would read and write Arabic, understand 
its grammar and its rules of poetic com¬ 
position. Large portions tof tht* ,Kiiran he 
would knoiy by heart. P'Tsian would be 
his mother-tongue, and he would be able to 
repeat nearly the whole of the i)oc;ns of llafi/ 
and Szfadi, and many verses from Firdausi. 
He would be familiar ^^Mth the biographies of 
kings and princes He would know a htth' 
mathematics and astronomy and somewhat of 
music. The descendants of Timur kept up a 
knowledge of the Turki language certainly as 
late as the time of Jahangir, who could -com- 
pose in Turki.* » • 

“Akbar was of middlirig stature, but with a 
tendency to be tall, wheat-color complexion, 
rather dark* than fair; black eyes and 5 ye- 

* For an amusinj sketch of a perfect education, the reader 
should refer to the*tale of Abu-al-llusn and his slave girl Tawad 
dud in Lady Burton's A}dhan >ul in , p 277 
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browb; stout body ; open forclieJid and chest; 
long arms and hands. . . . He had a very 

loud voictf and a very el(‘gant and pleasant 
way of si)eecli Ills manners and habits were 
quite different from those of other pcrsOtis, 
and his visagi! ^^as full of godly dignity,”—so 
says his son Jahangir. 

Like his^ anccstois, Akbar was an eager 
hunter. In om* d,i\ he pi rsonajly slew six¬ 
teen of the swift wild asses of llie desert. He 
ornamented^ the mile-post, iiLar Agra with 
“ some hundreds of thousands of the horns of 
stags” which had beeii kided in his hunts. 
He once rode two himdie I and twenty miles 
wuthin forty-eight hours “ I lis history is 
fdk d, w’ltli instances of romantic courage, 
aiid lu" seems to have been stimulated by an 
instPjctivc" l()V(*fcof danger as often as by any 
i'ttion<i 1 motive.” He perfectly fulfilled the 
ideals of personal chivalry which were current 

in his day. These ideals had their sources 

« 

among the Arabs, and in Indift they were 
modified iiy tjie Rajput standards of military 
valor—no mean origin and descent. The 
following instances oi chivalry and loyalty 
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show how firily these ideals Jiverc carried out 
in practice by the Turk! warriors. One of 
Timur^s sons (Jahan^^ir) was pursuing Kum- 
mer Addyn and overtook him. A soldier 
tlfrew himself forward and 111 h tone of 

I 

authority crit‘d out, “/ am *Kiimfner Add^n,” 
— and perished in his master’s stead 

Qasim Kokah and Jkibar were taken 
prisoners by an Uzbeg Khan ^)asim an¬ 
nounced that he was l>al>ar, and was cut to 
pieces, leaving ! 3 <ibar to escajx*. li.iiram 
Khan? a higli officer of lliimayun’s (and tlie 
guardian of 3oung Ikbar), was surprised by 
an enemy. Alnil «slm, a man of imposing 
stature, was mistaken for IJairam, and was 
about to be killed, when the kilter st(*pped 
forward and said in a manly \oii**, “I .im 
Bairam.” ‘‘No,” said Abpl ()a'.im, “he is 
only my attendant, and, brave and faithfni 
as he is, he wishes U) sutrifiee hmisell for me 
So let him off.” It v^as so. Abul wms slain, 
and his over-lord Bairam escaped. » 
Akbar captured the strong^caslJe of Chitoi 
after a hei^.uc defence by Rajah Jeimall 
(whom Akbar shot, with his favorite gun 
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named Sarigraniy and his broLhc!*. To honor 
the exti aordinary valor of these high-born 
adversaries* Akbar set up their statues, 
mounted on elephants, at the gates of his 
royal city of Delhi. Says Bernier, “TheSe 
two huge elejdiants, mounted by the two 
heroes are full of grandeur, and fill me with 
indescril^ablc awe apd respect.” 

f 

One more instance must suffice. To sup¬ 
press a dangerous revolt, Akbar marched 
an army of three thousand men four hundred 
and fifty miles m nine days,' in the •rainy 
sc.ison, and completely* surprised the rebel 
army (which was much larger than his own) 
slee])ing in their tents The few who were 
alert could not beli(‘\c that they saw the 
emperor, since there were no war elephants 
in his tram. “TJie f(‘elmg ran through the 
royal ranks that it was unmanly to fall upon 
an enemy unawares, ar^d that they would wait 
until he was roused ” Akbar accordingly 
ordertid the trumpeters to sound the onset; 
the rebel a<my prepared for action, and was 
routed and overwhelmed. • . 

While Jahangir, the .son of Akbar, was 
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yet the hei!*-apparent, his tendt’ncy to cruel 
punishments had begun to show it'self. In 
all matters of state he was ever inexorable 
and relentless. On one occasion he ordered 
jf servant, who had joined a* conspir.icy 
against his hf(‘, to be ^livc. When 

this came to the ears of his hither, whose 
policy in such cases w^is usually so very 
different, ^nd whose nature was kind, Ik* 
wrote his son a severe letter, reprobating his 
conduct, and sa3'ing that as he himself was 
unab 4 e to see even a sheep stripped of its 
skin without horror, it \\«is inconceivable to 
him how his son could inllut such an awful 
punishment upon a fellow creature. Akbar 
could be very brief and peremptory, how¬ 
ever, upon occasion. To a dilatory envoy 
he sent this letter: “If thgu dost not return 

to court with Asad, thou shalt see what will 

• • 

happen to thee and to thy chddren ” Vari¬ 
ous anecdotes show that he had a violent, 
though tiot a vindictive, temper.^ • His 
clemency was of very gradual growth. 


* See Heibert’b Z/ijfcA, edituni ul UmS, ji 71 
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“ The emperor, used* to retire‘after even¬ 
ing prayers, during which time the serv¬ 
ants dispersfxf, assembling again when they 
expected his majesty to reappear. That 
evening he* happened to come out earlier 
than usual. ‘He a luckless lamplighter 
coiled up in a careless sleep. Enraged at 
the sit>ht, he ordered him to be thrown from 

the tower, and he was dashed into a thousand 

« 

pieces.” The officers on guard were dis¬ 
graced and their places given to others. We 
have this story from one of the Latter, In 
the twelfth year of his feign eight thousand 
Rajputs were slaughtered after the surrender 
at Chitor, in the seventeenth he ordered the 
tongue^of a captive to be cut out; in the 
eighteenth he raised a pyramid of two thou¬ 
sand heads in the fashion of Timur; and in 
various portions of his earlier reign he 
sanctioned, or directly ordered, barbarous 
punishments and torture. This was before 
he hq 4 come undbr the influence-of Abul- 
fazl, and wh^e he was still a young man. 

But for every such act of violence, a score 
of wise and humane enactments can be cited. 
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In the seventh yejar o^his rqign it was decreed 

* 

that the wives and children of soldiers cap¬ 
tured in war should no longer be made slaves ; 
in the eighth the onerous taxes on pilgrims 
were removed , in the ninth the pcfll-tax on un¬ 
believers (a mighty multitude) was abolished 
in the twenty-fifth a full census of all the 
inhabitants (giving names and occupations) 
was made, in order to ctjualize the inci¬ 
dence of taxation ; m the twenty-eighth the 
obligatory suttee was abolished, and Akbar 
himself brokfe up the custom* by his per¬ 
sonal presence; thgse, among many other 
instances, may be cited. 

“ He was a pow^erful, world-subJiilng mon¬ 
arch, the very emblem of justice, b^is object 
was to unite all men in a common bond of 

A century before Akbar’s time the Mulnmina>li|^ rulci of 
Cashmere—Ah Shah—had anticipated mxny of jVkbar\ icfoiins in 
deiling n 1th hib Hindu subjects lie abolished the h^ed tav on 
infidels, foibade the slaughtci ot oxen, and was, besides, an ardent 
patron of learning and of the arts These ami other like matters 
were familiar4o Akbar through \cibil repoils ind, after tli^twclfth 
year of his reign, through the translation of the hi-story of Cashmere 
which Faizi wab prepaiing The doctnn%of univtisal toleration, 
too, was no naw*lhing in India During the whole of the six¬ 
teenth century it was preached and practised by the Sikhs 
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peace.” He stroye to be the king of all his 
subjects.^ He maintained four hundred and 
fifteen Mavstbdars —commanders of horse. 
Of these, fifty-one were Hindus, the rest 
Moguls, Usbeks, Afghans, Turks, and Pei^ 
sians. wShah^Jahan had six hundred and nine 
Mansebdars, of whom one hundred and ten 
were Hindus It was simply impossible to 
govern these chiefs and their followers by 
the rigid law of Islam. Tolerance was a 
political necebsity. As Lord Tennyson has 
said in the notes to his poelin of Altar's 
Dicam, “Ills tolcrancq of religion, and his 
abhorrence of religious persecutions, put our 
Tudors to shame.” 

The most interesting incidents of his reign 
are connected with the foundation of “the 
Divine Monotheism.” His chief adviser in 
this step was his waztr Abul-fazl. 

ShaiJeh Mubarak, a .distinguished and lib¬ 
eral-minded scholar, had two yet more distin- 
guishpd and liberhl-minded sons—uFaizi the 
poet {born^i547), and Abul-fazl the writer, 
the statesman, *and the prime. minister of 
Akbar (born 1551). It js necessary to know 
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something ©f this family, ,whose influence 
was predominant during the larger part 
of Akbar*s life. Faizi was* first intro¬ 
duced at court in the twelfth year of Akbar’s 
rqjgn, and became his friend add favorite 
Abul-fazl came six years laCtjr, irP 1574, when 
Akbar, now thirty-two years old, began to 
have some respite from jiis incessant ^^ars 
and expeditions. Shaikli Mubarak was bred 
an orthodox Shhjii, had become, more or less, 
a Shiat and had investigated the various 
religicjps of India and of Persia. 

Faizi’s poems often.turn on religious cpics- 
tions, which are sometimes treatc*d mystically, 
but frequently in a spirit of simple devotion. 
Like all poets, he deals with the universal 
passion of love; but, as with other Ori¬ 
entals, it is the beautiful boy who is the 

• • 

beloved. Abul-fazl promises at some future 
time to give a critical edition of Vaizi's 
verses; * “ but now,*’ he says, “ but now, it is 
brotherly love—a love whidli does not t|^vel 
along the road of critical niccty-^that com¬ 
mands me to jivrite down som^ of his verses.’* 

* A promise wluch he redeemed 
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I shall copy a fpw of the many extracts so 
given, partly to illustrate the nature of the 
poetry of die age, partly to exhibit the char¬ 
acter of die poet, and that of the emperor 
who admired and loved him. * 

These veiiscs Are from Faizi’s Odes: 

Oh Thou -oho t\,^t,\t Jtom I Ltntty, and ahuiest /onrer, st^ht 

I airnot /'{Of 1 hy //<,' ^ t, ptai <t i anno/ tx/>fc\s Thy ft;Jettion 

rhv I ^ht nulls tot und^tslinotn-^ and Jhvghnvhaffits nvisdom, 

to think of 7luc dt^bovtiiasoHj Thvtsitiin c^tfoaniL thought 

^iiif/iL i\ hit blinding dtstit uinton tht foad to Thy fetfuUon 

thi town ot Littraiuh is a nuti hamlet compared with the 
\ 

woi.dof 1 In knowhd^ ». 

Ihiman hwzo\d t nu I thoifKt tombnud nin on.y sfj} th^ first 
Itt/e* 0/ thi af habit oj /liv tdUt, 

Tilth hunt IS full ot ■''i thon^'ht of i^fasfing Thtc^ tlu how of 
P/ato t7\n burn d loith tht ftv / h^at of thiK hofeless thought 


Oh van, thou tom b ating tin doutdt stamp of bi>ti\ and spirit^ / 
do not know lohat thy natuit is, foi thou art highti than 
hiiiTun and low t than laith 

Jhvfranit {ontains tht imagt oj tht /iiartnly and thi hnoir ftgions ,* 
* be efthii lu avi nly or taiihly^ thou art at liberty to ihoose 
Do not att Ofgait st thv nason, Air it is a trustworthy counsellor j 
put n */ th\ heart on illusions, for the htart $s a lying fool 
Bt as^anitd of th\ appearann , for thou pridesi thyself an the 
title of sum-total,” and at/yet but a marginal note. 

If thou wiihest to un4,’rstand the secret mtamng of the phrase ** to 
prefer the welfar>. of others io%hy own ,” iriht t^^yself withpowtn 
and others loith sugar 
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My dear Son,toftndA hoio* thott ihi time y that tht star of qood 
fortune revolves aieording to thy vnsh , fatt shoror no friend- 
ship ^ 

The compamon of tny loinhness it mv comptchenT^ve j;,miis, tJu 
sl rate king of my pen is harmony Jot my toi 

If were to bring forth what it in m\ mind, I wondtt vduthtr 
the \pitit oj the age could luar it * ^ 

The following coujilcts arc from the 
Ghazah * 

It lOite htlUr if / nulhd my hiatt, amt hud tiu fciinaation lota 
mw one . I Iiotl too ofLnpatunt 1 pat'lua ip vy lorn htatl 


Although life fat from Hue i an apptooth ladmth, v,t to Ttand at 

m 

a distann t • a math of tourU ty 


/cannot \hoio ungtati tHim to ] m /far ne not ttmohtbmd nu 
with — Todtusi and sadnei\ ^ 


I cannot understand the ;iig^hr ttuh ivhi h loxh pirjoitmd, rt 

m * 

inifoductd Thy fotm thtom^h so small an apt r fur* as Hu pupil 
of my eye, into Hu large spate of mv luatt, and \tt oWf luaPt 
cannot ton tain it 


The most wonderful tUini; / have stin iT^Faizi's htail, if is at 
once theptarl, the ocean, and the div^ 1 


aa 


This verse from the 4 Zubais goes very far 
in flattery of the emperor, 
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If you iot\h to fiv iht^ath of t>uiilancf at I have done^ you will 
n^vt \ei it ivithcut havinif setn tht Atn^ 

Thy o/d-fithioniJ pr^ttration ir of no advantage to thee—see 
Akhar axd you rn God 

Akbar had been, in all outward respects at 
least, a good Muslim up to the year 1574, 
making pilgrimages to the tombs of saints, 
etc.* Unquestionably his mind had been 
revolving rcligioras doubts for some time 
previous. Tho. influence of Abal-fazl seems 
to ha\c confirmed Akbar’s disposition, and to 
have stimulated definite inquiry. 

Shah Nawaz Khan (born 1699), a standard 
authont}, saj^s of him that “It has often 
been asserted that Abul-fazl was an infidel; 
it IS more just to say that he was a pan¬ 
theist There is no doubt that he was a 
man of lofty character, and desired to live 
at jieace with all men.” He was magnani- 
mouf to his enemies, he was pure in his 
mind; he was incorruptibly honest in the 
public service. Abul-fazl was an elegant 
w^Yter. “His pen was more feared than 

*]n the tv^elltlf >cat of lii| reign he destroyed or mutilated 
the tine monuments of C'hitor, [itiitly foi Apolitical reasons, no 
doubt but partly, also, for religious ones 
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Akbar's arro'Cir.” He was am excellent ad¬ 
ministrator, a loyal and devoted sul^'ect, a 
liberal patron, a considerate friend. •' A large 
share of the glory of Akbar*s reign is directly 
du6 to him. Such a king deservc*d such a 
‘bjazir, 

Bedauni (one of the emperor’s histori¬ 
ans, and a man of learning]^ says of Abul-fazl, 
that Akbar “ looked upon him more favor¬ 
ably than he did upon me , ” that Abul-fazl 
** ingratiated himself by his unremitting 
devotion to the king’s service, by his tem¬ 
porizing disposition, by his duplicity, by his 
study of the king’s sentiments, and by his 
boundless flattery.” Abul-fazl’s flattery was 
boundless at times, but not more so than the 
habit of the age demanded. He was never 
silly about it, like the courtier who told Lc 
Rot-Soleil that the rain at Marly was no^wet 
Abul-fazl’s fortunes (deservedly) rose till he 
became wazif\ But poor I,” says Bedaum, 
“ from my inexperience and simplicity, cou^d 
not manage to advance myself^’ ‘"T do not 
like my position, and shbuld be glad to be in 
any other.” He himself was much to blame 

12 
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for his ill-fortune, as he made 'enemies right 
and le^t, and was so foolish as to be absent 
from hisf duties for a long time without a 
leave. The king did not like him (though 
his learnhig was doubtless appreciated), and 
on one occasion spoke harshly to him at 
court “From that da}.” Bedauni says, I 
have abandoned my ijresumptuous and con¬ 
troversial manner.” Doth Abiiljfazl and his 
distinguished brother Faizi were constantly 
kind to Bedauni for a space of forty years. 
He was never tired of leviling themf partly, 
no doubt, from shecr«cn\y of their success. 
It is only fair to say, however, that he was a 
truly devout Muhammadan, and that his 
religious beliefs were daily outraged by the 
doings and sayings of these free-thinking 
heretics. 

. Pojir Dedaimi was set (much against his 
will) to translate the Maha-Bharata for the 
emperor’s library. What a task for a true 
b^ever! “The consequence ^as, that I 
translatett t\^o sections, at the puerile ab¬ 
surdities of which the creation may well 
be amazed. Such injunctions as one never 
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heard of! What not to cat, and a prohibition 
against turnips ! ” " But such is my fate— to 

be employed on such works!”* “ Abul-fazl 
wrote the preface. /Mlali ilefend us from 
hi^ infidelities and absurdities ’ ” • Bedauni 
also translated the R a may an 7 , spending four 
years in the task He seems to ha\c been 
better pleased with this \yoik, for, when he 
presented the complete book, “ it was greatly 
praised.” We learn that .1 Jesuit from Goa 
translated many Greek treatisps for the 
emperor’s library. 

The Ain-i-Akbarr *of Abul-fazl presents 
the history of Akbar’s change of religious 
opinions from the view-point of one who was 
himself high-priest’of the new religion. .The 
wastr of Akbar puts the most favorable con¬ 
struction upon every circumstance. 

The native historians also contain many 
references to the establishment of the Divine 
Faith, and the more important extracts shall 
be. copied here. Professor Blochmann’s 
edition of Abul-fazl’s work devotes a long 
note of fifty pages to a history of Akbar's 
religious views. It is yery largely composed 
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of extracts fronuBedauni; and these extracts 
are carefully arranged in chronological order. 
Bedaunj >vas certainly a prejudiced witness 
and a disappointed courtier; but he was, no 
less certafnly, a man of intelligence, learniftg, 
and courairc. Allowance should be made for 
his bias , but his testimony deserves the most 
careful attention. , I shall extract from Pro¬ 
fessor I)l()chmann’s translation of Bedauni 
the most significant paragraphs, in order to 
present both sides of a most important ques¬ 
tion. Akbar is loo great a m*an to need any 
praise that is not his j«st due 

“It was during these days (a.u. 1574) that 
Abul-fazl came the second time to court. 
He \ud before the emperor (as a present) 
a commentary on (one of the verses of the 
Kuran); and, though people said that it had 
been written by his father, Abul-fazl was 
much praised.” 

Bedauni now gives an account of the per- 
se^tions to which Abul-fazl and his two sons 
had beeft« subjected in the early years of 
Akbar s reign. They were jtiot orthodox 
Sunnisf and they had ^been obliged to fly for 
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their lives and to keep in Riding- for safety. 
Faizi had been called to court as a poet, and 
had been received graciously on "that iccount, 
as has been said. His influence over Akbar 


grew rapidly and surely , and soon* his father 
and his younger brother wei'' hi^ii m Akbar's 
favor through their own merits and on his 
introduction. They did not persecute their 

early enemies. 

• 

“During the ye.ar 157s many places of 
worship were built by command^ of his maj¬ 
esty. • The cause was this For many years 
previously the emperor had gained remark¬ 
able and decisive victories. 1 he empire had 
grown in extent from day to day, everything 
had turned out well. His majesty ha 4 thus 
leisure . , . and passed much of his 

time in discussing the Kuran and the Tradi¬ 
tions. Sufism, scientific discussions, inquiries 

• • 

into philosophy and law, were the order of 
the day. His majesty jiassed whole nights 


in thoughts of God; his Reart was full of 
reverence for Him who is the %w.ie Giver. 


From a feeling of thankfulness for his past 
successes, he would sit many a morning alone, 
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in prayer and yielancholy, orr a larj^e flat 

stone which lay near the palace, in a lonely 

spot, wjth his head bent over his chest, 
^ * 

gathennj^ the bliss of early hours.” 

The ojnperor had, from his youth, taken 
delight in fiu‘ y^cicty of learned men. He 
alwa\s treated them with respect and honor. 
He listened to their discussions of nice points 
of suence, of the ancient and modern history 
of religions and peoples and sects, and he 
profited by what he heard.” He built a 
special palace for such assembbes in the 
twentieth year of his, reign (when he was 
thirty-three* years old), and spent many 
nights there in their company. The palace 
had four halls In the western, the descend- 
ants of the Prophet sat; in the southern, 
sat the learned and the wise ; in the north¬ 
ern, the Shaikhs and “ men-of-ecstasy ; ” in the 
eastern, the noldes of the court who were in 
sympathy with learning. When his majesty 
was too fatigued vvith business to attend these 
meetings, •he sent one of his nobles in his 
place, choosing a man “ in whose kindness 
and gentleness he had confidence.” 
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Some idea* of the constitytion of Akbar s 
court, and of the wise men who asf.embled 
in these congresses, can be obtarnedv rom the 
biographies given at the end of Bedaiinrs 
hiator}", which relate to thirty-eigln Shaikh ^ 
and holy men, sixty-nine ‘'learned men,” fif¬ 
teen physicians, and no less than one hundreil 
and fifty-three po(*ts. 'J'hc nam(*s of three 
monks who lived at court lia\e come down 
to us—Rudolpho Aquaviva, Antonio de Mon- 
serrato, Francisco Knnques. These meetings 
for diecussion * were held every Thursday 


night. They were fully attended, and they 
were often veiy^ far from onlerly. “The 
Chief Justice, in the meeting-hall, calk'd ' 
Hadji Ibrahim an accursed wretch, andjifted 
up his stick to strike him.” 

Muhammad predicted that Islam would be 

f 

divided into seventy-two heretical sects, and 
there were representatives of enough hostile 
parties in these meetings to bring their dis¬ 


cussions to violent terminations. Akbar 
became frankly disgusted with wl«Pt he saw 
and heard in liis meeting-hall. Abul-fazl, his 
father, and his brother, did not fail to point 
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out the scandal it to the emperor, though, 
at first, it appears they did not join freely in 
the disfutcs* 

Akbars disgust was the first stage in his 
perversion from He soon went fartlier. 

On one oecAsion he commanded the presence 
of a high doctor the law, “ as he wished 
to annoy him." Abul-fazl and some others 
newly come to court wtTe set on by the 
emperor to oppose him. “His majesty took 
every occasion to interrupt." According to 
an order previously given b> Akbar^ some 
of thpsc present began to tell scandalous 
stories of the invited guest, and to badger 
him in many offensive ways. The doctor 
was c^sgraced, and odium was thrown on the 
cause which he rejiresented. At a later meet¬ 
ing, Akbar, who had as many wives as Solo¬ 
mon,* set a trap for the Muslim doctors of 
the law by asking how many free-born wives 
he could lawfully maintain. There is no doubt 
that the maximum number for a good Muslim 
is four. Muslim practice has always winked 

• The namis of eltven wi\cs aie given by^BlQchmann. There 
were five thousand women in tlit Jijreni, including servants. 
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at an unlimited number of jvives for kings; 
but Akbar put the question as a matter of 
Muslim theory. If he could h^v^ lut four 
wives, what, then, was the legal status of the 
many free-born and high-born Rajput prin¬ 
cesses in his harem ^ Were **Jjey concubines ^ 
Dare the Muhammadan doctors insult the 
emperor's wives? The tjap was not a fair 

one. The Muslim doctor who was the \ictim 

• » 

on that occasion, closed his part of the dis¬ 
cussion with a very sensible remark, when he 
saw tliat the case was hopeless. “ Very well,*' 
said he, I have nothing more to add, just 
as his majesty pleases A complaisant Caa 
was found who, then and there, gave a decree 
that such marriages were legal. “ The ve,teran 
lawyers made very long faces at these pro¬ 
ceedings," as well they might. The^ most 
uncompromising of the religious orthodox 
were now banished, new heretics came to 
court and were received into favor, and new 
heresies sprung up. “His majesty had the 
early history of Islam read to^hinr,*and soon 
commenced^ tg think less well ’’ of everything 
concerned with it. “ Jpoon after, the observ- 
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ance of the five; prayers and fasts, and the 
belief jn everything connected with the 
Prophet) \v('rb put down as religious blind¬ 
ness, and man’s reason was acknowledged 
as the^ basis of all religion. Portuguese 
priests als^o ^^rame frequently, and his 
majesty inquired into the articles of their 
belief, whith are based on reason.” 

In the year is76 Pedauni again chronicles 
the arrival of new heretics. The Thursday 
cvcninii’ discussions still continued, and be- 
came more and moni violent* The funda¬ 
mental truths of Islam were now called in 


question 

In 1578 Pedauni writes *MIis maj’esty, 
till n^)w, had shown every sincerity, and 
was diligently searching for truth. But his 
education had been much neglected ; and, 

surrounded as he was by men of low and 

• • 

heretic principles, he had been forced to 
doubt the truth of Islam. Falling from one 
perplexity into llie other, he lost sight of 
his! feal object, the search for truth; and 
when the strong embankment, of our clear 
law and our excellent, faith had once been 
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broken through, his majesty grew colder 
and colder, till, after the short space of five 
or six years, not a trace of ^fuli^ai/imadan 
feeling was left in his heart. Matters then 
became very different.” • ^ 

In 1595 Bedauni says makers* had come 
to such a pass that a request to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca would ha\c suhj(‘cted 
the asker to capital punishment 

‘‘ A faith based on some elementary prin¬ 
ciples traced itself (gradually) on the mirror 
of his* heart, and there grew' the conviction 
that there w'ere sensible men in all religions 


(and in all ages). If some true knowledge 
was thus ever)W'here to be found, why should 
truth be confined to one religion; gr to 
a creed like Islam, wdneh was scarcely a 
thousand years old ^ ” 

** The doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, especially, took deep root in his fieart.” 
Flatterers told the emperor that “the per¬ 
fect man ’’•referred to the ruler of the age, 
and that the nature of a king was ht>ly. ‘“^n 
this way maqy agreeable things were said 
to the emperor.” “ Learned monks brought 
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the gospel. Hip majesty firmfy believed in 
the truth of the Christian religion, and 
orderect Prince Murad (then eight years 
old) to take a few lessons in Christianity." 
“Theje accursed monks applied the descrip¬ 
tion of a cursed Satan to Muhammad, the 
best of all prophets—God’s blessings rest 
on him and his whole house—a thing which 
even devils would not do." The Brahmin 
Rajah Bir Bal “ impressed upon the em¬ 
peror that the sun was the origin of every¬ 
thing. The emperor learned, ^rom» some 
Hindus, formularies to reduce the influence 
of the sun to his subjection, and read them 
morning and evening as a religious exercise.” 
The , sun was venerated as the chief light 
and benefac tor of the world, and as a friend 
to kings, who used it to mark periods and 
eras. 

Akt )ar next prohibited the slaughter of 
cows, for two reasons; first, **because the 
Hindus devoutly worship them,** and, sec- 
o/fd,* btfeause physicians represent their 
flesh as difficult of digestion apd productive 
of illness” (as it verjr likely is in the hot 
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climate of lAdia). Akbar ^was eminently 
practical in his religions enactments, while 
he was at the same time devout.* “^'.though 
he had full trust and hope of heavenly 
assistance, he iierfected no materkil means 
of success,” says one of his ^fficials 

Fire-worshippers also came to the court 
and taught their religioij, and the sacred 
fire (lighted with a lens at the vernal ecjui- 
nox) was committed to the care of Abul- 
fazl. “ Fire is one of the signs of Ciod,”said 
the emperor, * and one light from among 
the many lights of his creation.” “In the 
twenty-fifth year of his reign he [irostrated 
himself before the sun in public , and in the 
evening the whole court had to ns^ up 
respectfully when the lamps were lighted.” 
‘‘These sentiments had been long growing 
in the emperor’s mind, and ripened gradu- 
ally to a firm conviction.” 

“In the year 1579 his majesty was anx¬ 
ious to unite in his person tlie powers of the 
state and those of the church, foi*^ie cOuid 
not bear to b^ subordinate to any one.” He 
made an attempt to read the public prayers 
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in the mosque, ending with some verses of 
Faizi’s: 

I'he /iv#j^//i7r ^n>in t/ti' tht inif>nt, 
ytml a h at/, nnJ a atm 

lit mt in and jn^t te, ^ 

And full itf^ifi'td fttVH mv t^'ou^hts tittylhinf; but justice 
Hi i pt II V 'i*p\ '*» *non's un It t \lan un^, 

Ittti* IS hii pouti ^ ttlahu Ak''»ii f 


F(‘ar or tlic ho})o of promotion continu¬ 
ally brought nctv" converts to Akl 5 fir s views. 

In the year 1579 Akbar issued a procla¬ 
mation whidi declared his judgments to be 
of higher validity than tliosc of the religious 
doctors, and which virtually pronounced him 
to be infallible^ If there were a variance 
of opinion ii])on questions of religion, the 
decree of the king was to be final and bind¬ 
ing. “ I^'urtlier, if his majesty, in his unerr¬ 
ing judgment, .should issue an order which 
IS noU in opposition 1(3 the Kuran, and which 
is for the benefit of the nation, it shall be 

i 

* lie liid ]irL\iously obtlined ihc biiictiuii of l>te doctots of the 
for forV.i«\ sake Ihc document which they (reluctantly) 
signed made the enifferor the spuitu.il as well as the tempoial chief 
of the nation *' The intellect of the just kiilg’*,to6k the place of 
the Kman as the babis of the lawj 
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binding and imperative on ev&ery man ; oppo¬ 
sition to it shall involve damnation in the 
world to come, and loss of religion and prop¬ 
erty in this life.” 

‘•His majesty had now determined to use 
the formula. ‘ There is no ^od beside God, 
and Akbar is God’s representative ,' but as 
he found that the extravagance of this led 
to contentions, he restricted ^he use of it to 
a few people in the harem.” 

In this same eventful year the emperor 
“ distinctly denied the existence of jinus, of 
angels, and of all other beings of the invisi¬ 
ble world, as well as the miiacles of the 
prophets and the saints , he rejected the testi¬ 
mony of the witnesses of our faith, the pi«oofs 
of the Kuran, the existence of the soul after 
death and future rewards aivl punisluvents 
so far as they differed fron> metempsychosis.” 
Later on, his partisans strenuously insisted 
on the miracles performed ^by Akbar, but 
they were feeble matters at the best—he 
spoke at his birth, was one—and (famed* no 
conviction# • 

The long beard was worn by all good 
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Muslims, but Akbar ordered the officers 
of his court to appear with shaven faces. 

r 

This was the year 1592, when he was fifty 
years old * 

Akbar ^ecame more and more ready to 
claim the dig»ity of a prophet, or even divine 
honors, says Ijcdauni. He also became in¬ 
tolerant of o[)position, and deported good 
(and stubborn) rduslims as slaves,exchanging 
them for Turkish horj^es. ‘Hfis majesty 
was now (15S2) convinced that the millen¬ 
nium was dniwing near.”f The coinage was 
changed to show the era of the millennium; 
a history of the p.ist thousand years was 
written , it was ordered that prostrations 
should be made before the king. Wine 

I houc\ct .1 bi lutiful poTlraitof liiin, in which he wears 

• # 

.1 white be ml, paitcil .ind »iu'>lii.(l sidiwi-^e in the Hindu fashion 
ltniusl«hi\L been piintcd Lite in his life iho facL is nervous, 
almost qiieiulnu- in espn inn tine to tin vctgc of anxiousness 
In middle life bis faiw.is slKiiig and 'Oiincvvlial coarse Portraits, 
taken 11) hib last year^, Apusent him with a long wjjite moustache 
a^ a full l^ard clu-el> clipped A medal struck after his death 
le^rtAcnti him without a hcaid J have never been fortunate 
enough to see a jneture of Akbar in his \outh. ^ 

] We may icc.ill that Europe in A ii luoo was subject to like 
delusions. • 
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shops were licensed in Agra. • Pigs and dogs 
were no longer looked on as unclean. A 
splendid tomb was even built*for one of 
Akbar’s hounds. Certain of the ceremonml 
ablfltions were abrogated. It \\as_‘forbidden 
to marry a cousin. '1 he prayers of Islam 
and the pilgrimage were prohibited. The 
era of the I/egira was aJjohsheil. A mtw 
Persian soI#r year was introduced The 
feasts of the Zoroastrians were revived. 1 he 
Jesuits of Agra^and Lahore exhibited repre¬ 
sentations of the birth of Christ in wax. “In 
the same way every doctrine of Isl.im was 
doubted and ridiculed.” “ The good wx're 
in fear, and the wdeked were secure.” “His 
majesty saw in the defeat of one part)^ a 
proof of his own infallibility ” One of the 
Muslim Mullas wrote, in derision • 

This yeaj the empttot has claimni pti'/'hif^hip^ 

A'eJLt ycaf f tf Cod 7lv//i, Ju will It Cn>.t 

Everything did not go smoothly with 
Akbar, however. Many of tjic best merJ 
held aloof. * Rajah Bhagwan said to the 
emperor : “ Only tell uj w^here the new sect 
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is, so that I may believe.”* Rajah Man 
Singh declared that Islam he knew, and 
Hinduism fie knew, but besides these he 
knew no other religion One of the court¬ 
iers had \^iade liis fortune by j)roposin^ to 
introduce thr/ custom of prostration before 
the king. Anollu r, with an eye to profit, 
exclaimed, “ Oh that 1 had bc<‘n the inventor 
of this little business * ” A de^^put Muslim 
courtiei used to say his^ prayers in the audi¬ 
ence chamber. When Akbar asked him to 
say them at home, he re[)lied: “ My king, 
this is not your kingdom, that you should 
give orders ” Whcreii[)on Akbar called him 
a fool, and cancelled his grant of land. 

In 1583 new orders of various kinds were 
made to “ ple<ise the Hindus,” Akbar wore 
the Hindu mark on his forehead, and the 
jpraluninic thread* “ His majesty learned 
alchemy, and showed in public some of the 
gold made by him ” “ Cheating Brahmins 

collected a set of a thousand and‘ one San- 
scflrit narnes ^of his majesty the Sun, and 
told the emperor that he was ah incarnation 
like Ratfi and othe^. They also brought 
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Sanscrit verses, said to have been taken 
from the* sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it was predicted that a gredt conqueror 
should rise up in India who would honor 
Brtihmins and cows, and govern'the world 
with justice. They wrote this nonsense on 
old-looking paper and showed it to the 
emperor, who believed e\;ery word of it.” 

Bedaiini ^carries the history farther, w^ith 
new details, but in what has gone before 
he has said his say : the side .of the good 
Muslim has been presented well and vigor¬ 
ously. Professor Blochmann sums up the 
evidence in a few w'ords, saying that it 
shows how “ Akbar, starting from the idea 
of the divine right t)f kings, gradually dcame 
to look upon himself as the (high priest) 
of the age, then as the prophet of God and 
God's vicegerent on earth, and lastly as a 
deity.” 

We have an account of the king's change 
of religious opinions, from Shaikh Nuru- 1 - 
Hakh. One of the strange iildidcnts. hi 
this year ^1578) was the king’s abandon¬ 
ment of the national religion, which became 
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a stumbling-block to many people weak in 
the faith.” The king was constantly in at¬ 
tendance ,it •the assemblies,for religious dis¬ 
cussion, for his mind was solely bent on 
ascertainirfg the truth.” “ The comnfon 
people learning, day after day, something 
of the nature of the subjects discussed in 
these assemblies, jentertained suspicions of 
the king’s motives, which were ^derogatory 

to his character and but little deserved.” 

% 

They, in f/ict, feared that Akbar would 
assume divine honors, as he subsequently 
did, so far as was politic, or even possible. 

Abul-fazl’s account of the discussion of 
the wise men is interesting. He says : 

Sufis, doctors, preachers, lawyers, Sunnis, 
Shias, Brahmans, Buddhists, Christians, Jews, 
Zoroastrians, and learned men of every belief 
were gathered together in the royal assem¬ 
bly. ^acli one feailesbly brought forward 
his assertions, and the contentions were long 
and heated.” A Jesuit from Goa rfefuted all 
corners, dud offered, with perfect calmness 
and earnest conviction,” to undergo the 
ordeal of the fiery furnace with the Bible 




w 

in his hands, against the Muhammedan doc¬ 
tors with the Kuran, The challenge was 
refused with angry words. The emperor 
also made experiments in natural religion. 
“ It was ordered that some twenty suckling 
infants should be kept in a seconded place 
where they should not hear a word spoken, 

so as to test the accuracy of the tradition 

* ' 

which says, * Every one is born with an 
inclination to religion.’ ” This experiment 

was to see what creed they would incline to. 

■ 

It cagic to ndught, for “after three or four 
years the children all came out dumb.” The 
experiment may have been suggested by 
Herodotus* account of a similar experience, 
which led to equally unsatisfactory conclu¬ 


sions. 


The following judgment, written by Mr. 
Sherar, C.S.I., presents a view of Akbar*s 
religious experiments which it is worth while 
to quote.« It is not the received view of 
Akbar*® character, and it bertainly is not a 
complete account. On the other J>and, thfye 
is a shade, of truth in it, at •the very least. 
It should be weighed along with the rest. 
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Mr, Sherar says : “Akbar was* more amused 
at new doctrines, new theories, new objects 
of veneratioil, than burdened with the diffi¬ 
culties wiiich surrounded the acceptance of 
them. Arfd there surely is no parallel be¬ 
tween a grave and powerful mind bowed 
down, everlasfingly, with the stern dilemmas 
of that great enigma, whence and whither^ 
and the superficial curiosity of an intellect 
that was too restless to bind itself perma¬ 
nently to any particular code of opin- 
,, * 

ions 

For my own part, I have found no brief 
judgment of Akbar’s faith so entirely satis¬ 
factory as that of Elphinstone, who says. “ It 
is to lus internal policy that Akbar owes his 
place in that highest order of princes, whose 
reigns have been a blessing to mankind , and 

t * 

that policy show--* jtself m different shapes, 
as* It affects religious or civil government. 
Akbar s tolerant spirit was displayed early in 
his reign, and app*ears to have been'entirely 
independent of any doubts of the divine 
origin of the ’’Muhammadan fakh.. It led 
him, however, to listen, without prejudice,' 
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to the doctrines of other religions, and 
involved Jiim in enmity with the bigoted 
members of his^own, and mu 5 t thus have 
contributed to shake his early belief, and to 
disjiose him to question the infallible author¬ 
ity of the Kuran. The political advantages 
of a new religion, which should take in all 
classes of his subjects, coiihl not fail, more¬ 
over, to occur to him In the first part of 
his reign he was assiduous in visiting sacred 
places, and in attencfance on holy^mcn , even 
in the twenty-first year of his reign he 
spoke seriously of performing the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. . . . The religion of Akbar 

seems to have been pure Deism, in addi¬ 
tion to which some ceremonies were ^ler- 
mitted in consideration of human infirmity. 
It maintained that we ought to reverence 
God according to the knowledge of him 
derived from our own reason, by whicli his 
unity and benevolence are sufficiently estab¬ 
lished ; that we ought to serve him and to 
seek for our future happiness by s?ubduiog* 
our bad passions and practising such vir¬ 
tues as are beneficial to mankind; but that 
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we should not adopt a creed on the authority 
of auf PiaUt as all were liable ta vice and 
error lik^ Aurselves. If it were absolutely 
necessary for men to have some visible 
object of Adoration, by means of which they 
might raise their souls to the Divinity, Akbar 
recommended that the sun, the planets, or 
fire should be the symbols. He had no 
priests, no public worship, and no restrictions 
about food, except a recommendation of 
abstinence, as tendin}^ *to exalt the mind. 
His only observances were salutations, to the 
sun, prayers at midnight and daybreak, and 
meditations at noon on the sun , . . But 

as Akbar pt'acitsed all his ceremonies, as well 
as permitted them, it may be doubted whether 
they had not gained some hold on his imagi¬ 
nation. He seems to have been by nature 
devout, and, with .all his scepticism, to have 
inclined ev’en to vsujierstitions that promised 
him a closer connection with the Deity.” It 
is necessary to pause for a moment and to 
•remark that, while these judgments are emi¬ 
nently true, \ve are trying this, ruler of the 
sixteenth century by the standards of our 
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own day. It is wonderful how the test is 
met. • 

"In these days (a.d. 1575-76), his maj 
esty asked how it would be if he engraved 
tha» words Allahti-Akbar (which fneans God 

y 

is greats but which can be made to mean 
Akbar is God) upon the imperial coins ” 
The ambiguity was pointed out to him, and 
he was disfdeased, s.aying that “it was self- 
evident that no creature, in the depths of his 
impotence, could acfvance any clami to divin¬ 
ity.” The words were, however, finally so 
engraved. 

Of Akbar’s revenue arrangements we have 
this account by Bedauni (wlio was a malcon¬ 
tent) : " Regulations were circulated,^ but 

eventually these were not observed as they 
ought to have been ” He admits the e^cel- 
lence of the regulations th^imselves, but gives 
instances where the peasants' lands were laiil 
waste, and their wives and children sold 
through •the rapacity of tl?e officials. But 
"many of the officials were brought ,t« 
account”.and punished; ewen tortured. In 
spite of this, the fate of the husbandman and 
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of the soldier was hard ; but for all this, 
the emperor's good fortune was* so great 
and flourishing, that his enemies were every¬ 
where ahndiilatcd, and soldiers were not so 
much wanljed.” One of the Sivaite poelS of 
Ben[;al (quoted by Sir \V. W. Hunter) in 
the sixteenth century, gives a life-like picture 
of the oppressionj of Muhammadan oflicers 
in the remoter districts of the empire. “All 
classes," he says, “ were crushed with an equal 
tyranny ; fallow lands were entered as arable; 
and, by a false measurement, three-fourths 
of a h/gho were taxed as a full big ha. The 
treasury oflicers deducted more than one 
rupee in seven, short weight and exchange. 
Th^ husbandmen fled from their lands and 
threw their cattle and goods into the mar¬ 
kets, so that ‘a^ rupee's worth of things sold 
for ten annas.'” • 

In another native authority we read: “At 
this place some of the emperor's officers 
were directed to protect the cultivated land 
^the vicinity of the camp; and, besides this, 
trustworthy men were directed* to carefully 
examine the land after the army had passed, 
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and to assess the damage done. This prac¬ 
tice became a rule in^ll his campaigns.”* It 
is plain that the effort of the tmorror was 
to do justice. It is certain that the older 
prc^vinces of the kingdom wer^* well and 
mildly governed. It is beyond a doubt that 
frequent instances of misrule and oppression 
occurred everywhere, tsj)(;v.ialh in the newly 
conquered districts It wa^ obviously neies- 
sary for Akbar to be tolerant in religious 
matters for the sake of politiqal stabilitj. 
How much of^ his even-handed justice and 
mild benevolence sprang from the same 
necessity, it is not possible to s.iy But leav¬ 
ing to one side all questions as to interior 
motives, the writings of the native histcyians 
show that the emperors reign was marked 
by the most consummate pohtical skill.^ His 
personal character is far. less engaging and 
distinguished than that of his grandfather 
Babar; he did not leave so many magnifi¬ 
cent buildings as Shah Jafian ; but he con- 

• The troops of the Fronde (1652) legularl^ pillaged the quarters 
of Paris whicfi they chanced to hold, prctiscl) as if they had been 
in the heait of an enemy’s countr). 
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solidated a gre^t state by wise,, just, and 
even generous laws, and left a honfogeneous 
empire behind him. We arc used to repre¬ 
sent to ourselves the kingdom of the Great 
Mogul as barbaric state, ruled by a seJtni- 
fabulous monster of bloodthirsty disposition. 
A more careful inspection shows us an 
empire which will bear close comparison 
with the states luirope at the ^me epoch. 
The blood of Timur had been thinned so 

in the veins of a great 
statesman and a good king, and the lust of 
mere conc^uest was replaced by a sincere 
desire for “the happiness and prosperity of 
the husbandman.” 

The character of the Mogul invaders of 
India in Timur’s day is indicated in the first 
chapter of this, book. Their acts portray 
them. The history of Babar, six generations 
later, sufficiently dispLi) s the high ideals of 
culture which were held by the chief men 
of his time. Music, oratory, poetry, were cul- 
trvated even b^ sanguinary military leaders. 
They maintained at their courts,«painters, 
architects, musicians, astronomers. The 


that it ran ^calmly 
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doctors of the rchgrious law^were learned in 
the fashfbn of the time, speculative and 
eloquent, Arabian ideals of military chiv¬ 
alry prevailed, or had begun to* prevail. 
Aldbar opened the road of pipmotion to 
all the nations of Western Asia Persians, 
Afghans, Turkis, Hindus, were welcome at 
his court, and all were on equal terms. In 
intellectual patters this inteiaiiixtiirc of rac(s 
and religions showed itself in great freedom 
and liberality in ideals of culture' livery 
famous book from the Shah-Namch to the 
Mahabharata was in AkbaPs library In 
religious questions a nwolution was accom¬ 
plished The standards of military chivalr}’, 
which had been based on Turki and Arab 
models, were modified by tlie customs of the 
splendid Rajput soldiers. ^ 

These processes went on during the reigns 
of Jahangir and of Shah Jahan. It was not 
until the reign of Aurangzeb that they re¬ 
ceived a check. We must figure to ourselves 
the period between Akbar and Aurangzeb, afe 
one of remarkable freedom. I suppose the 
peasants’ condition was not especially differ- 
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ent from what it now is. But the host of 

C • 

officials, great and small, military •-and civil, 
were free to do or to think as they liked, 
provided, only, that they performed their 
duties fairly well, paid their regular tribute 
to the king, and did not meddle with plots 
against their rulers. No one interfered with 
their doings, and no one troubled himself 
about the ojiinions of his neighbors. There 
was no “ non-conformist conscience,” and no 

i 

Inciuisition *to be taken account of by any 

\ 

man When Aurangzeb came to ..he throne, 
this happy state of things was changed, and 
the rigid law of Islam became the rule of 
conduct, as we shall see, but India was 
under liberal rule during the years 1556— 
1658. 
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CHAPTER V 

JAHANGIR, EMl’ERGR OF HINDUSTAN (\.D. 

1605-1627) 

A Contribution toi\}arih !r AWlunr/ History 
' • of Tyrants 

But tf fVw/;, thi tmpttoi, ^lioulf adopt }ou no pmi could 
endme vout atto^anB —Ern lEH s 

The ipost interesting authority on the 
reign and character of this prince is the 
Diary of Sir Tliomq^s Roc, English Envoy 
to his court from James the P^irst. ^The 
narrative has real literary merits, and is 
inspired by a sound good sense The con¬ 
trast of the characters of" the emperor and 
, the envoy, who esteemed each other, ffi nio%t 
marked and most interesting. Sir Thomas’s 
fournal commences as follows, his very 
words are given when it is practicable:. . 

“March the i6th (1615) we lost sight of 
the Lizard;, the 26th we saw the coast 
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of Barbary; A^ril the 14th we cut the line; 

and on the 5th of June came to anchor in the 

bay of Saldanha, next the Cape of Good 

Hope.” T'rom thence the voyage continued 

till, on the, 26th of September, Sir Thohias 

landed at Surat, where the British East 

India Company had its factory. Here he 

“continued till the 30th of October, suffering 

much from the (native) governor, whq, by 

force, searched many chests and took out 

what he thought fit.” On this day the envoy 

* 

departed on his land journey to the capital 
of the Great Mogul. His mission was to 
conclude a treaty of commerce, and to col¬ 


lect outstanding debts* due to English mer¬ 
chants. How important the commerce of 
England with Imha was becoming, may be 
read in Milfs history. The profits were 
immense. Eiglft voyages in the years 1603- 
1613 yielded an at^crage of 171 per cent.* 
By the 14th of No\ ember Sir Thomas had 
reached Brampore, which he guessed to be 
two hundred and twenty-three miles beyond 


* Tavernier says that the profits of the Fortagtte|e were 500 or 
even xooo per cent. » 
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Surat. Here he was met by an officer of 
the king, Who conducted him to his lodgings 
in the town, which were four chambers like 
ovens, and no bigger, made of brick in the 
side*of a wall, so that I lay in ni) tent; the 
officer making his excuse that it was the best 
lodging in the town, as I found it was.” 

I was conducted to visk the prince (Par- 

wiz, 9 son of,the emperor), in whose outward 

court I found about ^ hundred gentlemen on 

horseback. He^ sat high in a gallery that 

went around. An officer told me that as I 

approached I must touch the ground with 

my head, which I refused, and went on to a 

place right under him, railed in, where I 

made him reverence, and he bowed his body; 

so I went within, where were all the gr^at 

men of the town, with their hands b^dore^ 

them like slaves. The plade was covered 

overhead with a rich canopy, and under foot 

all with carpets. It was like a great stage, 

and the prince sat at the upper end of it. 

Having no place assigned me, J stood right* 

before him, he refusing to admit me to come 

up the steps 09 to allow me a chair. Having 
*4 • 
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received my presents, he offered to go into 
another room where I should be "allowed to 
sit; but, by* the way, he made himself drunk 
out of a^ casc of bottles I gave him, and so 
the visit ended.’' This was our envoy’s^first 
struggle with Indian etiquette, and here, as 
always after, he stood up mightily for the 
dignity of an ambassador of the King of 
England. The termination of tjie ceremony 
was not unusual either^for prince or empe¬ 
ror. From his meeting with the prince, Sir 
Thomas proceeded on liis journey, passing 
tJiroiigh the country of the Rajah Rama, 
“wdio is lineally descended from Porus, that 
warlike Indian monarch overcome by Alex- 
anckr the Great.” 

On January lo, i6r6, he had arrived at 
the gourt of Jahangir, and presented himself 
at the durbar (iudience) at four in the after¬ 
noon. Here " the Mogul sits daily to enter¬ 
tain strangers, receive petitions and presents, 
give out orders, and to see and be seen. 

^ And here it will be proper to give some 
account of his court.” 

c 

“ None but eunuchs come within the 
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private lodgings, and his women, who guard 
him with • warlike weapons. The Mogul 
every morning shows himself to fhe common 
people at a window. At noon he is there 
again to see elephants and wild brasts fight, 
the men of rank being under him within a 
rail. After noon he comes to the durbar 
aforementioned. After thp supper, at eight 
of the clock^he comes down to the Cruza/can, 

a fair court, in the midst of which is a throne 

• 

of freestone, where he sits. IlQre he dis- 
courses of indifferent things very affably. 
No business of state is done anywhere but 
at one of these places, where it is publicly 
canvassed, and so registered, which register 
may be seen for tw^o shillings, and the qpm- 
mon people know as much as the council, 
so that every day the king's resolutions are 
the public news, and exposed to the censure 
of every scoundrel.” * 

** Before my audience I had obtained leave 
to use tl^e customs of my country. At the 
durbar I was conducted right before hiip > 
entering the outward rail, two noble slaves 
met to conduQt me nearer. At the first rail 
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I made a low reverence, at the next another, 
and when under the king a third. His 
reception whs very favorable, but does not 
need paiticularizing.” 

“ When 1 came in I found him sitting 
cross-legged on a little throne, all clad in 
diamonds, pearls, and rubies, before him a 
table of gold, on ^t about fifty pieces of gold 
plate, set all with stones, his noj^ility about 
him in their best equipages, whom he com¬ 
manded to, drink, frohquely, several wines 
standing by in great llagons. So drinking 
and commanding others, his majesty and all 
his lords became the finest men I ever saw— 
of a thousand humours.” 

Apparently the business of the envoy did 
not advance. “ March the first I rid out to 
see ajiouse of pleasure of the king's, seated 
between two mighty rocks, and defended 
from *the sun. It* is a place of melancholy, 
delight, and safety.” On the nth of March 
began the festival of the New Yqar, when 
^ri^at presents of all sorts were offered to 
the king, which, though not equal to report, 
were yet incredible enough. ,On*the I2th 
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of March came another audience, and on 
the 13th* another, when ** I pressed to have 
the peace and commerce with England settled 
after a solemn manner, which the Mogul 
ordered should be done.” It m ty be noted 
here that delay in attending to the missions 
of envoys and in dismissing them was con¬ 
sidered a proof of the Jcing’s dignity, .ind 
that it Wc^^ many a long day before Sir 
Thomas had his treaty signed and the debts 
due the English merchants settled. 

** On the 23d the Mogul condemned one 
of his own nation on suspicion of felony, and 
sent him to me in irons, as a slave, to dis¬ 
pose of at my will This is looked upon as 
a great favor, for which I returned thanks; 
adding that in England we had no slaves, 
nor thought it lawful to make the image of 
God equal to a beast, but that I w’oiild use 
him as a servant, and if fie behaved fiimself 
well, give him his liberty. This the Mogul 
was well pleased with.” On this, as on every 
other occasion, the English envoy conducted 
himself with sense, and with a simple dignity 
which evidently impressed the autocrat, who 
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was never tired of showing him marks of his 
appreciation. • 

One* must* read the original narrative in 
all its detail to obtain the full sense of the 

k 

dramatic contrast between these two rilen 
■ of different countries, whose mutual respect 
was founded on something deeper than race. 

At one of the durbars^ Sir Thomas stood 
alone in a high place of honor, “Asaph- 
Chan (the king’s brother-in-law) insisted that 
I should rank myself among the nobility. 
I refused at first, but then remo\ed to the 
other bide, where only the prince and young 
Rama were, which more disgusted Asaph- 
Chan.” A complaint to the king was of no 
avail* “ so I kept my place in quiet.” On 
the 31st of March, the king dined at Asaph- 
Cban's house, all the way from the palace 
to it, which was ^n English mile, being laid 
under * foot with silks and velvets sewed 
together, but rolled up as the king passed. 
They reported that the feast and, present 
•ost 50,000.” Little progress was made 
in the business, as usual. 

« 

“On June i8th, the king commanded one 
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of his brother's sons, who ^had been per¬ 
suaded toHbecome a Christian, with a d© 4 ign 
to make him odious to the people (irj says 
Sir Thomas), to lay his hand on tiv head of 
a Ifon that was brought before the king, 
which he refused out of fear, upon which 
the king bid his youngest son go touch the 
lion, who did so without wceiving any hurt. 
Whereat th^ king took occasion to send his 
nephew away to prjson, where he is never 
like to see daylight.’*^ • 

In July a gentlewoman of Nur-Mahal’s was 
punished for a breach of decorum, “The 
poor woman was set up to the armpits in 
the earth close rammed about her, with her 
feet tied to a stake, so to continue three days 
and two nights. If she died not in that time 
she was to be pardoned.” 

“On August the 9th, a hundred thieves 
were brought chained before the Mogul, with 
their accusation; without further ceremony 


•Four of Jahangii^b nephews were bapti/ed by tlie Jtsuiis by4he« 
names of Philippo, Carlo, Henrico, Eduardo , fi.nd Ihe doors of the 
palace at Lahore bare "the images of the ciucilix and of the lilessed 
so sa]rs Herbert ui his Travels. 
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he ordered them to be carried away, the 
chief of them to be torn in pieces by dogs, 
the re!»^ put to death. This was all the pro¬ 
cess anci^*prm,” and the sentence was carried 
out. ^ • 

“ Seven months were now spent in solicit¬ 
ing the signing and sealing of the articles of 
peace and commorce, and nothing obtained 
but promises from week to we^k and from 
day to day” During ^October the envoy 
recites some of the struggles between the 
king's sons for power at court. The wisest 
men foresee a civil war upon the king's 
death. “ The whole court is full of whispers; 
the nobility are sad , the multitude, like itself, 
fulU of rumor and noise, without head or 
order, rages, but applies not to any proper 
mean^.” 

Sir Thomas "says; “ The history of this 
country for variety of matter and the many 
subtle practices ^in the time of Akbar-Shah, 
the father of this king, were well worth 
•writing, but JL^ecause they come from such 
remote parts, many will despise them; and 
by reason these people are esteemed bar- 
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barous, few will believe them; and therefore 

I forbear making them public, though I ^uld 

deliver as many rare and notable*acio o' state, 

* ^ 

subtle evasions, policies, answers an ^'adages, 
as F believe, for one age, 'would n6't easily be 
equalled.” It is a loss not to have had this 
history from so good an observer. 

About this time came the ambassador of 
Persia, who,was obliged to make the “knock¬ 
ing his head against the ground,” which Sir 
Thomas had refused to do. “He brought 
for presents three times nine Arabian and 
Persian horses, this being a ceremonious 
number among them, nine mules very fair 
and large; seven camels laden with velvet, 
two chests of Persian hangings, one ^rich 
cabinet; forty muskets; five clocks, one 
camel laden with cloth of gold, eight cj^rpets 
of silk; two rubies; twenty-one camel loads 
of wine; fourteen camel loads of distilled 
sweet waters; seven of rose water; seven 
daggers siet with precious stones, five swords 
set after the same manner, seven Venetian• 
looking-glasses, and these so fair and rich 
that I was out* of countenance when 1 heard 
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It. . In fact, the meanness of the presents 
whidh Sir Thomas had brought from England 
was constant thorn in his side. Only 
the largV mastiff-dogs seem to have been 
ihoroughl)^ appreciated; and the emp6ror 
told him plainly that he could not understand 
wliy the monarch of so great a country 
as England should send so poor a list of 
presents. ^ 

It is easily to be seen that the real success 
of Sir Thomas* mission was due to his per¬ 
sonality, and not to the fame of England or 
to the value of his gifts. 

« 

“These people know the best of all kinds 
of merchandise, and are served by the Portu¬ 
guese, Venetians, and Armenians with all the 
rarities of Europe.” 

Of .the Persian envoy he says: “I caused 
his reception tef be diligently observed, and 
found he was not favored above me at any 
point, but much less in several particulars.” 

It is worth while to add that is^hen the 
•Persian ambassador took his leave, he pre¬ 
sented the king with other thirty horses, and 
received in return three thousand crowns. 
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The king removed to a camp a few miles 
from his palace, and at one of his audi^ces 
the English envoy had a glimpse of “’Is two 
principal wives,” one of whom irjs't have 
betfn Nur-Mahal. “ They were i.idiff ere ally 
white, with black hair smoothed up, but if 
there had been no other light, their dia¬ 
monds and pearls had sufjced to show them. 
When I lopked up they retired, and were so 
merry that I supposed they laughed at me.” 
“ Then the king came down the stairs with 
such an acclamation of healtli to the king as 
would have outroared cannon. Then one of 
his servants came, and girt on the king’s 
sword, and hung on his buckler set all over 
with diamonds and rubies, the belts being of 
gold, suitable. On his head he wore a rich 
turban with a plume of heron’s feathers, not 
many, but long. On one side of his turban 
hung a ruby unset, as big as a walnut, on the 
other side a diamond as large , in the middle 
an emerald like a heart, much bigger. His 
staff was wound about with a chain of greai^ 
pearls, rubies, and diamonds, drilled. About 
his neck he wore a chain of most excellent 
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pearls, the larg^t I ever saw. Above his 
elbcA^ armlets set with diamond^, and on 
his wra^ three rows of various sorts; his 
hands but on almost every finger a 

ring.' 

The king and the queen, Nur-Mahal, rode 
in coaches made after the pattern of an Eng¬ 
lish carriage which Sir Thomas Roe had 
brought out as a present. Th«y had not 
been willing to use so pjain an affair as the 
original one? but had had others made on 
the same pattern, only covered with gold 
and gems, somewhat to Ins discomfiture. In 
Jahangir’s Mcmoirii no reference is made to 
tlie mission from England, except a bare 
mention of these carriages 

So they proceeded to the camp, which was 
a great wonder, having been set up and 
finished in four Ifours, yet it was not less than 
twenty English miles in compass. “ The 
vale showed like a beautiful city, for the bag¬ 
gage made no confusion. I was ill provided 
With carnage, and ashamed of my equipage; 
for five years’ allowance would nqt have pro- 
vided me with an indifferent suit answerable 
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to the others, so I returned to my p^r 
house.” * ^ 

‘*You may add to all this,” says a^yither 
authority, “that the Grand Mogul kt^jps nigh 
him “two or three thousand brave Worses, to 


be always refidy upon occasion , as also eight 
or nine hundred elephants, and a vast num¬ 
ber of mules, horses, and porters to carry all 
the great te^ts and their cabinets, to carry 
his wives, kitchens, household stuff, Ganges 
water, and all the other necessames for the 


field which he hath always about him, as if 
he were at home.” 


The envoy was now obliged to follow the 


court in its migrations, finding transporta¬ 
tion and food as best he might He took*up 
his lodgings in tents, or sometimes on the 
abandoned castles of Rajput rajahs, so beau¬ 


tiful “ that a banished Englishman might be 
content to live there.” He learns the in¬ 


trigues of the court, and promises to tell a 
tale “wh^h will discover a noble prince, an 
excellent wife, a faithful counsellor, a crafty 
step-mother, an ambitious son, a cunning 
favorite, all rttconciled by a patient king, 
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whose heart was not understood by any of 
allwhose.” But I cannot find that he re* 
decnW his ^promise. He sees this patient 
kinjr 'en^race a dirty, ragged dervish after 
conveihiiig with him familiarly for an hour, 
\vhich left him V in admiration to see such 
virtue in a heathen prince, which I mention 
in emulation and sorrow , wishing either that 
our Christian princes had this ^devotion, ot 
that this -seal were guided by a true light of 
the gospel." 

“ Laws these people have none written. 
The king’s judgment binds, who sits and 
gi\es judgment with much patience, both in 
civil and criminal causes, where sometimes 
he .sees execution done by his elephants, with 
too much delight m blood. His governors 
of provinces rule by his commissions author¬ 
izing them, and take life and goods at 

* 1 ^ fi • 

pleasure. 

“In revenue the king doubtless exceeds 
either Turk or Persian ; the sums I dare not 
name ; but the reason. All the land is his; 
no man has a foot. He maintains all that 

c 

are not mechanics, by revenue bestowed on 
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them. Favor is got by frequent pres^ftits 
rich and rare. The Mogul is heir to all ^Aat 
die. He takes all their mone3^•only‘-caving 
the widow and daughter what he ^'leases. 
To'the sons of those that die worUi two or 
three millions, he gives sogic small lordship 
to begin the world anew. He is of counte¬ 
nance cheerful, not proud nature, hut only 
by habit and custom, for at night ho is 
very affable and full of gentle conversa¬ 
tion.” . 

One of these evening con\ ersations is 
more minutely described . “ The good king 
fell to dispute of the laws of Moses, Jesus, 
and Mahomet, and in drink was so kind, that 
he turned to me and said : 1 am a king , you 
shall be welcome. Christians, Moors, Jews, 
he meddled not with their faith , they came 
all in love, and he would protect them from 
wrong; they lived under his safety, ancf nonh 
should oppress them; and this often re¬ 
peated, but in extreme drunkenness, he fell 
to weeping and to divers passions, and ^o* 
kept us till .midnight." * 

With this ^e leave Sir Thomas with re- 
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so many of his own adventures being 
unibuclied upon. « 

“ The jeluits have a church at Agra,” says 
Bernier, “ and a building which they call a 
college, \Vhere they privately instruct* the 
children of (some) thirty Christian families, 
collected I know not how in Agra, and 
induced to settle {here by the kind and chari¬ 
table aid which they receive from the Jesuits. 
This religious order was invited hither by 
Akbar, anc] that prince not only gave them 
an annual income for their maintenance, but 
Iiermitted them to build churches in Agra 
and Lahore. The Jesuits found a still 
warmer patron in Jahangir, but they were 
sorply oppressed by Shah Jahan. That 
monarch deprived them of their pension, 
and d(‘stro}ed the church at Lahofe afid the 
greater part of‘that at Agra.” * 

* Jahangir’s attitude towards religion is well 
set forth m the following story, which may 
not be true, but which is ben trovato. The 
Muslim doctors had admonished him against 


-c- 


*ITis empress, Mumtaz-i>Mahal, was, fftr ^me unknown 
reason, especially unfriendly to Chnstians. ^ 
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the use of forbidden meats^ etc. ; Jaha^ir, 
becoming*impatient, inquired in what religion 
the use of every kind of meat and drink was 
permitted. The reply was, in the, Christian 
religion alone. “ We must, then,” said the 
emperor, “all turn Christians’* 

Professor Blochiiiann {. 11 hdar/, pp. 
310, 477, 619) has collectcjd a list of tAventy- 
four of Jahangir’s wives, and there easily 
may have been mcye. Their number may 
account for an amusino instance of the 
emperors easy-going fashions. In his 
moirst Jahangir sa)s that Prince Parwi/, 
his child, is the son of Zain Kokah’s daugh¬ 
ter, whom he married in the forty-first year 
of Akbar’s reign. There is no doubt what¬ 
ever that Parw iz was born in the thirty- 
fourth year, long before Jahangir had seen 
the daughter of Zain. .Hence it follows, 
apparently, that Jahangir had forgotten to 
which one of his many wives^ he was indebted 
for his second son. 

The acts of Jahangir are given at length" 

in his Memoirs and in some of the 

writings of Ihe native historians. In the 
15 
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fo^wing chaj 3 ter of thib book the history of 
(he last years of Jus reign is redfted But 
it is not, tlie histor}' which is of special 
interest to luiropeans, and still less to 
Americans. Our desire is to comprcHend 
the character of this juiwerful and autocratic 
ruler, as wc understand that of Louis XIV 
of Franct* from tlu; Mi moirs of Satnt-Simonl 
The natne historians are but poor substi¬ 
tutes for tile literary duke who has written 
the annals ©f the reign of the Very Christian 
King. And Jahangir’s Mcjuoirs arc seldom 
worth cjuoting, and give but a slight picture 
of Ills personality. I append a few extracts 
from various sources which have a sort of 
value, and reserve the more important for 
the next chapter, which treats of the reign 
of thf emperor’s wife, who, after all, was the 
real ruler of the state" for many years, 

Wc read in the Memoirs of Jahangir: 
“One night I turned the discourse of my 
courtiers on the chase, and told them how 
* fond of it I formerly was. At the same time 
it occurred to my mind whether all the ani- 
mals and birds I had killed* could not be 
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calculated.*’ The result was that from l/is 
twelfth to his fiftieth year he had killed 

17,168 animals and birds with his own hand, 

# 

"and the following is an account of them in 
detail.” 

Of these 86 were tigers, 90 wild bo<irs, 
1,372 deer, 13,964 birds, eje 
Two youpg nobles of the city were very 
dissipated, lived in^grcat pomp, and did not 
care for the emperor.” They amused them¬ 
selves by passing the palace in pleasure-boats, 
noisily, though they had often been warned. 
Jahangir gave a hint to one of his officers, 
and the young men were incontinently assas¬ 
sinated, and the emperor’s [icace was .dis¬ 
turbed no more. J ahangir \\ as fond of cruel 
and unusual punishments. He revived the 
barbarous impalements and* Hayings alive 
which had been almost forgotten. H*e wa*s 
ingenious, too. A number of Amirs had dis¬ 
graced the .imperial cause by a defeat. He 
caused the portrait of each Amir to be. 
painted in miniature, and, taking the por¬ 
traits in haivlf one by one, he showered 
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abVj^c on each Amir before the assembled 
courtiers. In another instance, tha emperor 
caused the offenders’ heads to be shaved and 

1 t 

women’s veils to be thrown over their faces, 
riius arrayed they were paraded through the 
city on donkeys, seated so as to face the 
donkeys’ tails. Sewing the eyelids together 
w'as a favored mo^le of punishment, as also 
fastening the culprit inside the^ skin of a 
newly-killcd animal. As the skin dried the 

I 

victim pcrislied. 

“With the object of acquiring information 
about the history of Kabul. I used to read 
Babar’s Memoir which all, except four parts, 
was w'ritten with his own hand. To com¬ 
plete the work, I copied those parts myself, 
and at the end I added some paragraphs in 
the Turki language to show that they were 
written by me. ' Though I was brought up 

A 

in* Hinllustan, yet I am not deficient in read¬ 
ing and writing Turki.” 

Here is a specimen of the rcligipu^debates 
^f ^which he was so fond. “ One day I ob¬ 
served to somh learned Hindus, that if the 
foundation of their religion re^ed on their 
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belief in the ten incarnate ||^ods, it was*En¬ 
tirely absurd, because in such a case it became 
necessary to admit that the Afmiiihty, who 
is infinite, must possess a definite breadth, 
length) and depth.” “ After a long discourse 
they admitted that there was a Goef who had 
no corporeal form and of whom they had 
no definite notion ” (whicli appears to have 
agreed witlj Jahangir’s own ulcas) They 
had represented him by these ten figures so 
as to raise their minds up to him. “ I then 
told them they could not attain that end by 
this means." Vishnu and his ten (nine) 
incarnations seem to be referred to here at 
first, and the Great First Cause at last; but 
the king is more practical and positive than 
explicit. 

Jahangir was fond—too fond—of thp poet 
Urfi, a man of real talent. These verses are 
his: • ’ 

Chng to the hem of a htOft wkii/i saddinieat iht plamtne voice of 

m 

the nightingSle ; foe that fuaet \onnihin^ 


The mote I eoeei myself the more 1 lonu into houbh t tj I am 
calm^ thi ocean'm centtt is at thi shoie 
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shall he taken of that hhtek thou kart reapedthnt q 
hat 7‘est shall fie dvinlhitiidof that tuhnh thou hast not sown 

The emperor sets down, in his Memoirs, 
that certain tribes “ associate and intermarry 
with Hindus, giving and taking daughters. 
As for talfing,” he says, “ it does not so much 
matter , but as for giving their own daughters 
—heaven protect u,s ’ ” 

Here is one of the king’s experiments— 
the trivial fooling of a muddled brain. “ As 
it has been several times asserted that laugh¬ 
ter arises from eating saffron, his majesty 
determined on making a trial of its effects, 
and, therefore, sent for a condemned criminal 
and made him eat (a large quantity) in his 
pres(;nce. It did not occasion any change in 
him. On the next day he gave him double 
the quantity, but it did not even cause him to 
smile, much ICS's to laugh.” The royal ex- 
perime*hter neglected an important element 
He should first have pardoned his criminal! 

Jahangir descrill'ies, in his Memoirs, one of 
4 :h^classic feats of Indian jugglery: "They 
produced a chlain, fifty cubits in Jength, and 
threw one end of it towards tl\p sky, where 
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it remained as if fastened to something/^A 
dog was •‘brought, and immediately ran up 
the chain and disappeared in*the air. In 
the same manner a hog, a panthe'*, a lion, 
and a tiger were successively sent up, and 
all equally disappeared. At last they took 
down the chain and put it into a bag, no one 
discovering in what way the different animals 
were madq to vanish ” Similar jugglers’ 

tricks 'were shown to I bn Hatiita, the Arab 

■ 

traveller, in 1348. The Kazi, who sat next 
to him, made a skeptical comment on the 
whole performance “ Wallah ^ ” said he, “ it 
is my opinion there has been neither going 
up nor coming down, neither marring nor 
mending, 'tis all hocus-pocus ” The emperor 
is a capital witness. As this [irobably 
occurred in the daytime, he was, in all^ likeli¬ 
hood, sober. One could not ask for better 
evidence for this famous trick, whicli has 
been described by others also. If Indian 
jugglers-caji hypnotize an entire audience, 
and if they can then suggest to each member • 
of it that he sees what is desired, and if 
every indivicbial can be forced to recollect 
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allMhe details of the performance, the trick 
is exjjlicable. Otherwise, we must share 
Jahangir’s be'wilderment.*' 

In the sixth year of his reign ( a . ii . 1020), 
Jahangir coined his famous gold viohur. On 
one face is a portrait of the emperor in the 
act of raising a wme-ciip to his lips; on the 
other is the sun in the constellation of Leo. 
The inscrijition pn the coin is jn Persian. 
Perhaps no more extraordinary coin was ever 
minted. The emperor broke with all tradi¬ 
tions. The Muhammadans—at least, of the 
Sunni sect —did not permit the making of 
statues and effigies. Wine was abhorred of 
all good Muslims, and on this coin it was 
celebr.itcd by the head of the state, who w*as 
also the head of the church. It was as if the 
Pope should strike a medal defiling the cross 

and denying the* Holy Ghost.f 

■*■■ •“ “ --- 

^ Since the foregoing wntten I liaic noticed that Mr. 

Andren Lang {jConUmpotatv Review foi Scplembei, 1893) seems 

to regard the explanation li>y hypnotic illusion as, at least, plausible , 

and Mr Fiank Stockton has adoptcil it, out and dht, in his tale of 

'^ThmMagic Egg {The Centui v for June, 1S94L 

f It IS not strictly Correct to say that Jahangir was the head of 

the oithodox church '1 he successor of Muhammad^ that person 

who has the custody of the relics of the propUbt (his cloak, teeth. 
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The face is interesting, and it is probalAy 
an unflattered likeness, as it resembles por¬ 
traits of Jahangir which are accepted as 
authentic. The jaw is heavy, the nose long, 
and broad at the base, and the expression 
astute and sly In the same }ear another 
coin was minted, where the wine-ciip is ex¬ 
changed for a book (which can only be the 
Kuran), anc^ on which the ex[>ression of the 
emperor's face is entirely changed. His atti¬ 
tude is one of dignity, his face .is softened 
and refined; he is no longer the violator, but 
the protector, of the law. 

It has been surmised that the first coin 
gav« such occasion of scandal (as well it 
might) that the second was struck to take^ its 
place. This may be so, but it then becomes 
difficult to explain why another coin was 
minted in the year a.ii. 10^3, three jears 
later, in which the wine-cup again appears*. 
The sun on these coins serves to recall the 
fact that <h^ emperor was born on a Sunday. 

beard, etc ), and who rules the sacred cities uf Mclci and Mudii^a 
These titles belong to the Sultan of Constantfhople (the Khalife= 
successor) B«t in India the orthodox doctors of the hw had 
declared the emperoMo be the head of the church. 
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Janangir also caused a silver medal to be 
struck soon after his father’s death, which 
bears the clfigy of Akbar. The face has 
only a moustache, and not the beard of the 
orthodox Muslim. Yet the obverse of the 
medal bears the profession of faith : There 
IS no God blit God^ Muhammad is the 
A posth of God , 

With th's wc may leave ijiis nest of 

tyrants. The atmosjihere in which they 

lived is foreign to us, and their actions seem 

wild and barbarous to us Western folk who 

live our orderly lives between well-drawn 

lines which we do not overstep “ Custom 
« 

makes cowards of us all,” and habit makes us 
iMirvdecting Tlif se Oriental despots were 
iio more sa vigc ' r vindictive or careless tllan 

t 

the Caesars , and we have long ago accepted 
them as part of bur ancestry. 

* It is clear th«it Sir Thomas Roc, a model 
Briton, was continually and unconsciously 
comparing the femperor Jahangir -with his 
• own English king, not always to the advan¬ 
tage of the iStter, Even to who have 
crossed the seas and the centiyies, there is 
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something not totally unfamiliar in this 
Oriental nature freely displayed under strange 
and outlandish conditions. 

Covlum^ 11071 animtim mutauiy qut irans 
mare currunt. 

Noif —The dtscriplion of J ihaiiQii's coins on pigcs 232 uq 
was written aftei consulting the older lulh'iniKs (M irsden, etc ), 
the only ones llun av iil ibk 1i> me li is not siiuiU enmet in 
SI vrial icspects '1 hose inti icsied sln-lTiIiI >1 fi 1 in Pi R S I’uok’-. 
Cotn^ of tfu J 'upnon l.nnilo*i, 1^*12 p igc-. lew, t.3, etc , 

where plates of thtse coins .11 e •;i\en 
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CHAPTER VI 

NTTR-M\T 1 AL (tTIK I UIIIT OF HIE PALACE), 
EMPRESS or HINT »Ub FAN (a D. i6 I 1 — 1627) 

In the history of the reig^ns of the Great 
Moguls, the women of the house 

seldom appear, except in the character of 
devoted or intriguing wives and mothers, 
whose words are never heard on this side of 
the curtain which shuts them away from the 
world. The fierce light which beats upon 
the throne penetrates the harem only to 
make a twilight of mystery and intrigue. 
There is one great and striking exception in 
the pej'son of the Empress Nur-Mahal, whose 
reign was nearly contemporaneous with that 
o 7 King James I of England, the successor of 
Elizabeth, and who may fairly be compared 
with that great English queen. 

,We are more or less familiar in the Western 
world with the power of womeij in govern¬ 
ment But our Western heroines—Frede- 
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* ¥ • 

gonde, Joan of Arc, Madame de Stael—have 

been pcr«onages who coufd be seen and 
heard. The Indian queen, after the time of 
Babar, was confined to the harem, and could 
be seen only by her nearest relationsi and 
could be heard only from behind the curtain. 
I have met but two works which give a 
realizing sense of the power of Oriental 
women; napiely, the brilliaqt novel of Kip¬ 
ling and Balesticr,^ The Naulakha (1892), 
and the Memoirs of a certain • one 


Nizamu-l-Mulk Tusi (a.d. 1092), some eight 
hundred years earlier. The waurs whole 
history is interesting. His accounts of the 
power of female intrigue are pathetic. “ Now, 
from what I have said, the disad\ antages 


of the ladies of the royal household being 
against us {wazirs) may be learned.^ But 


the advantages of their being in our favor 
are equally numerous,” as he goes bn tb 


show by a story too long to relate. He 
quotes the ^'ords of a powerful minister who 


resigned his office and went to govern,a * 


remote proyince, as an example. “ What 
made him pj^efer it to a rank in which he 
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exercised influence over the whole king¬ 
dom?” O Imam!” the cx-miaister says, 
“ I have not" told this secret even to my sons, 
but I will not conceal the truth from you. 
I have resigned that power on account of 
Jamila Kandahari (one of the queen's ladies). 
For yctirs I had the management of all the 
government m my hands, anti she thwarted 
me in everything, h'or this reason there vras 
darkness before my eyes, and I could find no 
remedy against the evil Now I have sought 
retirement, and liave procured release from 
all such troubles. If Allah pleases, I shall 
escajie her machinations in this distant prov¬ 
ince." 

The Emperor Jahangir had succeeded 
Akbar in the year 1605. In the thirty-first 
year of Akbar’s reign he had rebelled against 
his father, and •had set up a separate govern¬ 
ment *in the Pen jab and appropriated the rev¬ 
enue (thirty lacs of rupees) to his own use. 
To remove his chief enemy at cyDuit, he had 
■ basely murdered his father's prime minister 
and attached* friend, the learned Abul-fazl, 
and had embittered the last days o^ his great 
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sire by violent, cruel, and rebellious atts. 

• • 

** About the close of my father’s reign Abul- 
fazl was wearing on liis plausible exterior 
the jewel of probity, which he solcl to iny 
father at a high price. He was, not my 
friend. His bearing fully convinced me that 
if he were allowed to arrive at cfnirt he 
would do everything in kis power to excit<; 
the indignation of my fatlier against me. 
Under this appiebension I invited Nar 
Singh to annihilate Abul-fazl on his journey, 
promising him favors. God aided the enter¬ 
prise ; Abul-fazl’s followers were put to 
flight, and he himself murdered His head 
was sent to me at Allaha]>ad.” Such is 
Jahangir’s own account • 

Akbar’s death is ascribed to his vexation 
at a disgraceful and public (quarrel bgtwecn 
Jahangir and his son Khosrou about the 
merits of their respective* elephants at a figlit 
of animals. 

He "was^rernorseless, even vindictive, in 
the punishment of crimes against the state ' 
—that is, •against himself—anS this seems in 
a large meaiiure to have been a matter of 
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jled policy on his p^art. Jahangir had an 
intimate horror of everything that tended to 
disturb the indifferent thoughtlessness of his 
self-1 ndnlgent and careless life. In the early 
portion of his reign he was obliged to stamp 
out a rebellion fomented by his son Khosrou. 
His own words are “ I entered the castle at 


Laliore, and took niy seat in the royal pavil¬ 
ion built by my ^father, and I cVreeled that 
a number of sharp st.ikcs should be set 
up, upon winch thrones of misfortune and 
despair I caus(‘d tlie seven hundred traitors 
to be iinjialed aliv(' Than this there cannot 
be,” he goes on, “a more excruciating pun¬ 
ish nu nt, for the culprits die in lingering 
torture ” 


His son was finally captured, paraded 
between the lines of impaled victims, and 
then imprisoned. He spent the time in 
tears ^and groans for his past misconduct, 
and no doubt in deadly fear for his own life. 
He doubtless recalled his father’s express 
' declaration that “ Sovereignty does not re- 
' gard the relation of father and ^on; and 
^ it is said a king should deem no one 
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his relation.” Kingship knows ng kin¬ 
ship. • 

Jahangir always evinced “too much delight 
in blood,” and his violence was often due to 
intoxication by wine or opium. “ Lrom that 
time I took to wine drinking,” he says, “ and 
from day to day took moic and more, until 
it had no effect upon me? and I resorteil to 
drinking sprits. In the course of nine years 
I got up to twenty gups of spirit, fourteen of 
which I drank in the day, and £?ix at night ” 
Finally, he was warned to stop by a faithful 
(and courageous) physicnm “His advice 
was good, and life was dc*<ir, and for fifteen 
years I have kept to six cups, neithci more 
nor less.” Opium toc^k the place of*the 
abandoned cups. Two of his brothers died 
from drunkenness. 

In spite of this dark picture, there are 
many excellent, even admirable, traits in his 
character. He was self-indulgent and capri¬ 
cious, rather than deliberately vicious. The 
very first act of his reign was to set up the 
“ chain of* justice ” in his palace at Agra— 
a golden chain sixty feet long, reaching from 
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^ • 
the ground to his chamber. On this chain 

were sixty golden bells, and a suitor for 
justice could call the emperor’s attention to 
his claim without the intervention of any 
person.* 

Ills 3 fimo 2 rsj from which I have already 
quoted are addressed to his sons and dis¬ 
ciples, and begin lilius • 

“ First, let th( m know that the ^vorld is not 
eternal, and that the less, care they have for 
It the better? Act towards your inferiors as 
you wish that your superiors should act 
towards you.” It is clear that tiie Jesuits 
of Goa had left their mark ; and indeed he 

•The ulei was not orit;inal The diums of Ilumayun were 
cstablfiihcd for tin. siniL end Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altam^h, 
(A I) 1211) at Ihlhi, “ nude an ordu that any man who suffcied 
from injiuticL we ir Loloud cIoiIks Now all the inh.ibit- 

anls of Iifdii wcai white dothis, so tint wlRnc\ci he rode abroad 
and iiw any one in % (oIu/.,d drtss he inquired into his guevance, 
an'd took'me IDs to under him justice but he was not satisfied 
(even) with this plan, and said, ‘ Some men suffer injustice in the 
nij^ht, and I wish to gue^hem ledicss ’ So he placed at the door 
of his pdarc two marble lions on two pedestals *1 heselion!» had 
• iroi^ chains lound their necks from which hung great bells The 
vatim of injustieo envie at night and rung the bell, and when the 
Sultan he It (ill he inquired into the case and gavcSiti^faction to 
the eomplaiiiant« 
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was wonderfully tolerant of all relij;ions, 

although* he did not (openly) go so far in 
this direction as his father. “Nokmerwas 
ever more generous and kind to be^'^ars ” or 
to religious mendicants—A?/vrj—or more 
anxious for new light from holy men. 

Jahangir had been born in the house of a 
famous Muslim saint, and was at first called 
by his natjie (Selim). 

“A famous plage of worship is in this 
neighborhood,” he says, ‘'and bwent to see 
it m the possible chance of meeting some 
faktr from whose society I might derive 
advantage; but such a man is as rare as the 
philosopher*s stone, and all that I saw was 
a small fraternity without any knowledge of 
God, the sight^ of whom filled my heart with 
nothing but regret.” 

He encouraged all sorts,of learning at his 
court, and was lavish in distribution 6f alms 

from his audience window every week (on 

« 

Sundays).« He was fond of architecture and 
art, and devoted to the beauties of natural* 
scenery ^nd flowers, even childishly so. On 
his way to Kashmir the army marched along 
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a river bed, V and the oleander bushes were 
in full bloom, and of exquisite oolor, like 
peach-blossoms. I ordered my attendants 
to bind l)iinches of the flowers in their tur¬ 
bans, and I thus devised a beautiful garden.” 
At another cam[) the flowers were so beauti¬ 
ful that “it was .i sight such that it was 
impossible to take, one's eyes off it.” He 
goes on, “ As the air was verjj charming 
(and the flowers beautiful), I indulged myself 
in drinking wine In short, I enjoyed myself 
amazingly on this march." 

It IS surprising to us to meet this appre¬ 
ciation of nature in the Mogul character, but 
it is a genuine quality. Chengiz-Klian, that 
bloo^lthirsty savage, in describing a spot in 
Tartary, says, “It is a beautiful grazing 
ground for roebucks, and a charming resting 
place for an old rqan ”—as he then was. To 
thfe Mbguls, nature was beautiful, but it was 
something outside of themselves; the Greeks 
felt themselves a* part of it. * , „ 

I Jahangir goes on to say, “ Kashmir is a 
delightful couiftry in the seasons of autumn 
and of spring. I visited it and fdlind it 
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even more charming than I had anticipated. 

There is» no* other place in the worlcl where 
saffron is so abundantly cuftivated. The 
fields of saffron arc sometimes two miles m 
length, and they look very beautiful at a 
distance It has such a strong smell that 
people get a headache from it I asked the 
Kashmirians whether it Jiad .iny such effect 
upon thern, and was surprised by iheir reply, 
which was, that they did not even know 
what headache was.” “The syrface of the 
land is so covered with green that it requiies 
no carpet to be spreail upon it.” The 
place was full of wonders, and they showed 
the sceptical king a fountain of “ unfathom¬ 
able depth.” lie ordered it sounded^by a 
stone and a rope, and the depth turned out 
to be nine feet. * 

He was a mighty hunter,* brave, fond of 
manly sports, devoted and alfc*ctionate to'*his 
friends, always providing that their actions 
did oot ajfect the safety *or welfare of the 
state, and again ritat c'etait lui, and cruej 

* He hail killtd <.ighty-six tigers with his own hand, ind ninety 
wild boars 
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and vindictive in the contrary case. He was 
deeply attached to his first wife, the*daughter 
of the kajah* Bhagwan Das of Amber, and 
the mothci of his rebellious son Khosrou. 
“ How can I describe her excellence and 
good nature ’^ Her affection for me was such 
that she would have gi\cn a thousand sons 
as a ransom for on/2 hair of mine. She was 
my first bride, and I was marrie^ to her in 
youth Her death had such an effect upon 
me that I dul not care to live. For four 
days and nights I did not care to eat or 
drink.” It is recorded, also, and it is very 
likely to be true, that after Nur-Mahal had 
become his empress he declared, “ Before I 
marryid her, I never knew' the real meaning 
of marriage.” The Persian woman w'as made 
of diffen nt clay from the daughters of the 
Rajput princes. 

Thesfe extracts frofti his own sayings give 
a picture of the capricious despot who 
succeeded to the* just and b6nev/>lent Ak- 
t>ar.^ 

Professor Difwson, the editor of Elliott’s 
Ihstory of India as told by its ^own ^Hisio- 
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rtanSf has made a calm estimate of Jahangir’s 
character.* 

« » 

‘‘The autobiography proves Jahangir to 
have been a man of no common alSilily. He 
records his weaknesses and confesses his 
faults with candor, and a perusal of this work 
alone would leave a favorable impression of 
his character and talents. He was fond 
of jewels, flowers, of architecture, a lover 
of nature, a mighty hunter. He seems to 
have been just, and even generous, wlicui he 
was sober; but even as prince-royal lie was 
noted for his ruthless punishments when he 
was in his cups ” 

Such was the king who received the 
sovereignty#of India from the dying Akbar, 
and who then “began to win the hearts of 
all the people and to rearrange tTie withered 
world.” While he was yet crown-prince, 
he had seen in the women’s apartments ‘a 
young girl of remarkable beauty for whom 
he formed % passionate attachment. This 
was Mihrunnisa, afterwards Nur-Mahal 
Her mother found means to •lay the case 
before *Akba^ who remonstrated with his 
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son, and who, the better to guard against a 

mesaiiiance, married the girl to one of his 

* • 

own officers, Shir-Afghan-Khan, on whom he 
bestowed a government m distant Bengal. 
I'he newly wedded pair departed to their 
government, and the prince was duly married 
to the grand-daughter of a great rajah, and 
became a power in the state, warring and 
making war. sometimes for his father, oftener 
on his own account in rebellion. 

The grantifather of Nur-Mahal had been 
zjazir to the governor of Khorassan. In 
consequence of adverse circumstances his 
son Mirza Ghiyas Beg set out for Hindu¬ 
stan to retrieve his fortunes. His caravan 
was, plundered, and he was reduced to abject 
poverty. When he reached Kandahar, in the 
year 1585, liis wife was delivered of a girl 
child, Mihrunnis^a — the sun of women— 
afterguards called Nur-J\Iahal. So desperate 
had their condition become that the infant 
was exposed on the highwayto perish* One 
of the chief merchants of the caravan, see¬ 
ing the beauPy of the child, and moved by 

% 

pity, took her up and resolved to*educate 
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her as his own daughter. Hib first care was 
to seek for a nurse, and the only available 
nurse in the party w as, naturally, the* child’s 
mother. The relation thus strangely brought 
about was the turning point in their career. 
When they reached the city of Fathpur, 
Ghiyas Beg was presented to the Emjieror 
Akbar, and in a short time he was raised 
to the offic^ of superintendent of the house¬ 
hold, and the fortunes of the family were 
made. 

“He was considered e\c(*edingly clever 
and skilful both in writini* and in transact- 
ing business. He had studied the old 
poetry, and had a nice ajipreciation of the 
meaning ofr words, and his handwriting .was 
bold and elegant”—accomplishments which 
would commend him to the em^peror. 
“ His leisure moments were devoted to the 
study of poetry and stjle, and his jenef- 
osity and beneficence to the poor were such 
that no onp ever turned disappointed from 
his door.” He was .on the high road ^to 
prosperit;ijj, and improved hi*^ opportunities 
to the *full. .“In the taking of bribes he 
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certainly was most uncoinpromising and fear¬ 
less ”! His wife, too, was a woman of note. 
Jahangir relates that she invented attar of 
roscs,^ “She conceived the idea of collect¬ 
ing the oil which rises to the surface when 
rose-water is heated, and the oil was found 
to be a powerful perfume.” The daughter, 
also, was unusually accomplished in the arts 
of painting and fine needlework, it is said, and 
she wrote a few Persian poems also. Their 
son Asaf-Khan rose to be prime minister 
under the succeeding reign, and no subject of 
an Indian king ever enjoyed a like pros- 
[lerity. In 1641 he died, and was buried near 
the tomb of the Emperor Jahangir, his mas¬ 
ter. , His palace in Lahore had cost a mil¬ 
lion dollars, and the jewels, plate, and money 

which he left were valued at over twelve 

« 

millions. His c\aughter Arjamand (after¬ 
wards *Mumtaz-i-Mafial) married the Prince 
Khurram (afterwards Shahjahan). 

ft 

In the meantime Jahangirs fii»t wife had 
di^d, and he had ascended tKe throne. In 

* A»far, an Arab novt'l of the eighth century, mefttioijis aftar of 
fosiVf however. 
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the first year of his feign he sent his foster- 
brother Kutbu-d-Din to Bengal as viceroy, 
and charged him with a mission to procure 
the divorce of Nur-Mahal and to semi her to 
him. Details regarding these negotiatious 
are not known, but it is certain that they 
were received with anger by Shir-Afghan, 
her husband , and probably Nur-Mahal nev(T 
heard of tiicm at all. At all events, she 
appears to have begn sincerely attached to 
her first husband • 

In the second year of the reign, the vice¬ 
roy, having received commands to send Shir- 
Afghan to court, made an official visit to 
his government. The men of the viceroy 
crowded around Shir-Afghan, who had only 
two attendants, and who asked “ quietly" 
what this kind of proceeding meant.^ The 
viceroy ordered his men to^ stand apart, and 
engaged in a conversatioh in which, nottoulft, 
the desires of the emperor were again de¬ 
clared^ and,a pl-omise of immunity given in 
case the husband should prove docile apd 
complaisapt. However this mfly be, the out¬ 
raged noble immediately killed the viceroy 
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with a dagger which he had concealed, and 
was himself^at once cut to pieces by the 
viceroy’s troops.’^ 

The future empress was sent to Agra, and 
was attached to the suite of the empress 
dowager Jahangir was sorely distressed by 
the dentil of his foster-brother in such a 
cause, and Nur-Mahal seems to have re- 
j)ulscd hi^ offer of marriage with«disgust, and 
to have made the emperor forget her. “She 
remained s6me time without notice.” This 
“ some time *’ must have been about four 
years, for it was not until the sixth year(A.D. 
i6n) of the reign that *‘the days of mis¬ 
fortune drew to a close, and the stars of her 


One of the hi-,tciiiaii<; ichites the tnd of Shir-Afghan differ- 
enll> He s.iys lhat Shir was not killed outright (which is un¬ 
likely), l^ut managed tfi di c; himself to the dooi of his lioiise, 
intending to kill his Miic«iathcr than to lu her fall into Jahangir's 
li^nd' dial s mother would not let him enter, and declared 

to him that hi-, wife had already committed suicide by throwing 
her->(.lf into a well “ H iving heard Ihe^sad news, Shir-Afgban 
went to the heavenly mansions " 'Ihe Muslim ^.ommeft on such 
studies IS api>ropnatc here—\llalf knows if this be true Jahangir 
remaiks of Shir Afg|utn's death in his Mtnioir^ that he hopes "the 
black-faecd wrcUh will foievir remain in hell,” which;ieems cruel 
and in keeping with hi chaiaeter « 
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good fortune commenced to sbine, and to 

wake as it were from a deep sleep.” 7'he 

bride's chamber was prepared, the bnde was 

decorated, and desire began to arise. ’ Hope 

was happy. A key was found for closed 

doors, a restor.ative for broken hearts, and 

on a certain New Year’s festival she (again) 

* 

attracted the love and affeetion of the king.” 
Thus lamely^does the nativt'^chroniclcT recite 
the history. “ She w^is socm made th(‘ f.u el¬ 
ite wife of his majesty. She leceived at 
first the title of Nur-Mahal {//le of the 
palace)^ and after some days that of Nur- 
Jahan-Begam {the queen^ the hf^ht of the 
world)'' 

Up to this time she had led the usual life 
of an Oriental lady of rank, hidden from the 
eyes of men, and having only an occiilt.inlhi- 
ence upon the petty affairs, of a small gov¬ 
ernment. At one step she bt'came the*chiet 
personage in India. “ All her relatives were 
elevated to the *highest offices of the state. 
Her father befcame prime minister, and tlx‘ 
king and bis relatives were thus deprived of 
all power. Nur-Mahal managed the whole 
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affairs of the realm, and honors of every 
description were at her disposal, and nothing 
was wanting to make her an absolute lAon- 
arch, cxcej)t reading the KJmtba * in her 
name.” The Persian child who had been 
abandoned in the desert had become the 
veritable ruler of all India. She was now 
twenty-six years old. “ Day by day,” says 
another historian, “ her influence and dignity 
increased No gpant of land was bestowed 
upon any woman, except under her seal. 
She was granted the rights of sovereignty. 
She would sit in the balcony of her palace 
while the nobles would present themselves 
(as to a king) and listen to her dictates. 
Coin was struck in her name with this 
superscription : 

By pfdet of Alti" fafiam^tt, ha^ a hundted splmdors 
add J io tt f>y ttiiizntty tAt imf>e\itoH of tlu namt oj A^uf^Jahan 
the qutcn 

** She signed *all farmam^ jointly \yith the 
king. At last her authority reached such a 
pitch that the king was such only in name 

_ _ i 
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‘‘She cWmands and governs at this day 
in the king's harem with sifj)reme authority, 
hairing cunningly removed out of the harem, 
either by marriage or other handsome ways, 
all the other women who miglit give her any 
jealousy, and having also in^the court made 
many alterations by deposing ^md displacing 
almost all the old captaips and officers, and 
by advancing to dignities other new ones of 
her own creatures, and particularly those 
of her blood and alliance.” 

By this time the affairs of the kingdom 
were in excellent shape, and the self-indulgent 
Jahangir laughed and said that he had be¬ 
stowed the government on the most com¬ 
petent, As for himself, he asked only wine 
and meat. When he was ill he dismissed 
the physicians (who were indbed of small 
account), and depended only on the empress, 
•^’whose sense and experience” exceeded 
theirs. “It is impossible to describe the 
beauty an^ wisdom of the queen; in any 
ms^plpiwr that was presented to her, if a diffi-, 
culty arose she immediately rxilved it.” She 
was benevolent to all, protecting some from 
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tyranny, and portioning penniless orphans. 
“ She won goldeh opinions from aJI people.” 
The greatest°of all her benefits was in modi- 
fying the tyrannical and capricious conduct 
of the emperor, and in introducing by her 
own intelligence and good taste, powerfully 
aiaed in the wise conduct of ^tate affairs by 
her father, now ''iuiirr something like a 
steady policy Thi* afiairs of the kingdom 
were prosperous * jir tice of a suit was easily 
.attainable , tjic court Avas magnificent by In. r 
taste , libcr.il through Jahangir’s goorj n iiure 
and her t.act The jiraise \\ii..ii nas oeen 
bestowed on another India’ 5Ul i,* is 
justly her due “ She i'. .-luiowed Aviih 
every and tno^e aapu '■ 

nize 1.* I acti-Mis sevend) will fii. 

her no fairi*! t tb ii sh< *s woniai 

» 

Jaha’^gir had lorr suns , Kaosrrjii, th'^ 
eldest,chad been in op^ rthellion md was 
in disgrac<\ His father had always disliked 
him, but the jjeoJde attnbutevl his exclusion 
from the court to the influence of Asaf- 
Khan and thor empress. He died suddenly 

" Kezia i>c};uin, cina A i) 
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‘*of a colic,” while in the custody of his 
brother Shah Jahan, at a 'time when the 
emperor was ill; and his death was attrib¬ 
uted (very likely falsely) to his keeper. 
Prince Parwiz, the second son. was a brave 
and dissipate d soldier, and little more Shah 
Jahan had shown very hie;h military talents, 
and had obtained s^rcat Aiccesses. He had 
married a piece of Kui'-lMahars,^* .and was 
sustained at court^ (at this time) by her 
powerful inlluence , and for thiswe.ason, and 
bec.T' 'u*- riaiked t.ilent for government, 

he w.i the fa»'orite of his f.ither. To all 
j[.‘'_oph\ even lO the greatest nobles, he was 
c a*.. 'an^;hty. “He was flattered by 
some, envied ry od-i , lov. ii 1 a uoih*.” , 
The f son f lah v^ir was ITincc 

Shahnyai, 'H. t \,a-> afflameii 1^0 uie daughter 
who * VIS born to Niir-Mahal of lu^" alliance 
' iih . lifertiiiiate Shir-Afghan-Kharft l>p 

to the tini.* of their eng.igement, Nur-Mahal 

— ^ - - - 

* TIis fuoiiu*«wifc w.i'i Aijimind, better knoiitn a*. Mumtijs-i- 

Mahal (the exalted of the palace), the daut^hter of As.if-Khan , 

the niece consequently of Nur Mahal. She v^s boin m I5Q‘S and 

at her death, in 1630, she was liuiied in the 'iaj M ilial, she liorc 

many sons and daugliters to Shah Jahan 

17 • 
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had been a strong partisan of Shah Jahan. 
% 

But his success* had made him overbearing, 
and the empress began to realize that she 
could never mould him to her purposes. 
Her influence was thus transferred to the 
cause of .Shahriyar, where her interest lay. 
At this very' juncture the father of Nur- 
Mahal died, wfliich was all the more unfor¬ 
tunate, as the contentions of the^princes and 
of their various partisans among the high 

nobles began to be troublesome. Her 

■ 

brother Az.if-Khan, wdio became prime min¬ 
ister in his father’s stead, was far too 
weak to master e\cnts, wdiich went from ill 
to worse The power of Shah Jahan grew 
dail^, and if it wer(‘ to be curbed at all, it 
must be done «it once Accordingly Nur- 
Mahal cast 'about for a Qencral who should 
be devoted to her cause, to lead the imperial 
afmieS. Her eye hdl upon Mahabet-Khan, 
one of the great nobles Mahabet-Khan 
was a saiyid, a descendant 6f tjie Prophet, 
of^ high family. His lineage is to be traced 
(if we are tfi believe one of his family) 
“ directly to the prophet Mose§.” Mahabet^ 
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Khan in his youth entered the service of 
Jahangir,* then crown-prince, and became a 
pi^me favorite with him by (treacherously) 
murdering a Hindu rajah who stood in the 
prince’s way. Sir Thomas Roe calls him, 
however, a noble and generous man, well 
beloved by all men; and he had risen to be 
the most eminent of al> the nobles. This 
general, ^vecompanied for a time by the 
emperor, and later, by Prince Parwiz, drove 
Shah Jahan away from the vicmity of Agra 
and into the Deccan; and so thorough was 
Shah Jahan’s defeat that Jahangir felt at 
liberty to go, for two successive summers, to 
Kashmir. 

The emperor had not been a very Joyal 
and docile son to Akbar, and had given his 
father much pain and anxiety by lijs open 
oppOlsition. All this was returned to him 
ten-fold by the conduct of his o(vn son 
Shah Jahan. Jahangir does not mention 
him by name in parts of his Memoirs, but 
calls him “ the wretch.” “ Whenever ,the* 
word ‘ wretch * occurs here, it* is my son who 
is referred Jto.” ‘^The pen cannot describe 
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what have done for him, nor the anxiety 
and grief which oppress me during’the (mili¬ 
tary) marches which I am obliged to make 
in pursuit of him who is no longer my son.” 

The close connection of Mahabet-Khan 
with Prince Parwiz led to the fear that he 
would endeavor to place this prince upon 
the throne, and iff was resolved to ruin 
him. Accordingly Asaf-Khan recalled him 
to the court, “to bring him to disgrace, 
and to deprive him of honor, property, and 
life. But he had cleverly seen through 
Asaf-Khan*s designs, and had brought 
with him four or five thousand Rajput 
warriors united in one cause.” He also 
brought with him the war-elephants. “ The 

abiding place of the emperor was on the 

* * ♦ . 

bank o/ the River Bchat, ” where a bridge 

had been built. Mahabet-Khan with Jhis 
army came to the court at this bridge. 
“ Asaf-Khan, notwithstanding the presence 
of so brave and daring an enemy, was so 
•he^less of the emjiertir's safety, that he 
left him on th&t side of the river with the 
children and w'omen. He sent over also 
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the baggage, the treasure, the arms, etc., 
even to the very domestics* Mahabct-Khan 
perceived that his life and honor were 
at stake, and that he had not a single 
friend at court.” He resohed on a bold 
stroke. With about two hundred Rajputs 
he suddenly appeared at tlie chief entrance 
to the royal tents. Let tis quote the account 
of one of* the royal household who was an 
eye-witness. “ Mevhabet-Khan rode to the 
door of the state room and* alighted. I 
then went forward, and in my simplicity 
exclaimed, ‘This presumption and temerity 
exceeds all bounds. If you will wait a 
moment, I will go in and make a report. 
He did not trouble himself to answer.” 
" His attendants tore down a board parti- 
tion. The emperor came out from, behind 
it„ and seated himself. The Khan ap¬ 
proached him respectfully, and said, ‘ ‘ I 
have assured myself that escape from the 
hatred of AsaJ-Khan is impossible, and that 
I shall be jiut to dfeath in * shame. I luive* 
therefore boldly and presumptuously thrown 
myself on ^our Maj'esty’s jirotection. If I 
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deserve^ death or punishment, give the 
order, that may suffer it in your pres- 
ence. 

But it was for the Khan to make terms, 
for his troops flocked in, and the emperor 
was a prisoner ^vithout a blow. Jahangir 
was wild with rage^, but almost instantly 
controlled himself, *and began that course 
of dissimulation which led to hisirelease in 
the end. H.e consented to ride out before 
the troops on an elephant to the hunting- 
ground, and was then forced to go to the 
Khan's quarters. All this time Mahabet- 
Khan had taken no thought of Nur-Mahal, 
and he determined to make her a prisoner 
also, • “ But, as it happened, Nur-Mahal, 
thinking that^^ his Majesty had gone out 
hunting, took the opportunity to pass over 
the river to pay a visit to her brother 
Asaf-Kfian. ” Mahabet-Khan bitterly re¬ 
pented of the blunder he had made in not 
securing her at once, and he proceeded with 
•the •emperor to'the hoilsc of Prince Shali- 
riyar, where thiy spent the night. 

“ After" Nur-Mahal had crossed the river, 
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she summoned all the chief nobles, apd ad- 

% 

dressed them in reproachful tegms. ^‘This,’ 
she said, ‘ has happened through your neg¬ 
lect and stupid arrangements.* What 
never entered into the imagination of any 
one has come to pass, and now you stand 
stricken with shame for your conduct. You 
must do your best to repair this evil.’” 

The bridge had been destroyed, and the 
nobles resolved to pass the riven at a ford, 
and to give battle to the rebel.* 

The ford was a bad one, and everything 
was in confusion. “ I (says the officer 
whose account is quoted above) had 
crossed one branch of the river, and was 


standing on the brink of the other, watch¬ 
ing the working of destiny, ^t this time 
an officer of t!ie empress came anck said, 


‘ The Begam wants to know if this is a 
time for delay and irresolution. Strike 


boldly forward.’ ” The empress herself was 
in the press, mounted orj an elephant, and 


* It is impossible not to suspect treachery the part of Aaaf- 
Khan. Though Nur-Mahal was his sister, his daughter was the 
wife of Shah Jahan* 
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nearl)^ reached the opposite shore, which 
was defended iJy swarms of Rajputs. Her 
attendant in the howdah was wounded, ^nd 
the empress pulled out the arrow and was 
covered with the blood. This could not 
affright her, for she was a brave and skil¬ 
ful hunter who had killed tigers with a 
single shot. ‘ H< 3 wever, she was at last 
forced to turn back, and th^ army was 
defeated. ,Asaf-Khan flfi‘d to his fort, which 
was invested and captured, and Asaf bound 
himself to support the cause of Mahabet- 
Khan. The emperor and Nur-Mahal re¬ 
mained prisoners of the Khan, who gave 
orders in their name. 

**His majesty, in his greats good nature, 
and gentlei2ess,f had now become reconciled 


^ In Jaliaiiffir's ovn \\c le id My huntsmcit reported 

tHat IheR was a tiger in tli*' neighborhood 1 ordeied his retreat 
to be suirounded 1 tuld Nur-Jnhin to hre my musket The 
smell of the tigei madi. ^ht elephant veiy restless and he nould not 
stand still, and iu good aim from a ho'iadalt is a very diSictilt 
ft^t. Mir/a KusUnij^uho, after me, has no equal as a marksman, 
has fired throe 01 ti^r shots fium an elephant’s back without effect. 
Ntir-Jjhan, however, killed this tiger with thr (irbt shot " 
f Whicfi, hiyund a doubt, uerc as«‘Umtd • 
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to Mahabct-Khan, and showed him^ great 
favor, so that he felt quite* secure on that 
sidte. Whatever Nur-Mahal said to the em¬ 
peror in private, he repeated to the Khan, 
and he bade him beware, for she had a design 
upon him. Mahabet became less watchful. 
Besides, he had lost some of his best soldiers 
in the fight. Nur-Mahal Worked against him 
in private afid public.” She suggested to the 
emperor to order a tevit^w of the,troops, and 
as she was an over-lord of a district near by, 
she mustered a formidable array of cavalry 
devoted to her cause. 

The review was held, and Mahabet-Khan 
was prevailed upon to absent himself with 
many of his pwn troops, lest blood should be 
again shed. His weakness induced him to 
accede, and he left the emperor surrQun<lcd 
by pnly a portion of his Rajputs. At the 
review, the cavalry of the empress {fressed 
close around this guard and overawed it, and 
once more Ahe’emperor was his own master 
—^saved by his own crafty dfesimulation agid 
by the more manly energy ot the empress. 
Mahabet-Khgn received peremptory orders 
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to mar^h at once against Shah Jahan, and to 
send Asaf-KI^n back to court. He hesitated 
to obey the latter order, “ which greatly En¬ 
raged the Begam,” who sent him a second 
message which cowed him, and which was 
promptly obcy^l. He set off on his journey 
with about two thousand troops, and joined 
his fortunes with Prince Shah Jahan, whom 
he had been sent to destroy. 

It was at .this very time that Prince Parwiz 
died in “a‘heavy sleep.”^ His illness was 
attributed to excessive drinking, but, as Mu¬ 
hammadans say in doubtful cases, “Allah 
knows if this be true.” Poisonings were 
suspected in this reign as freely as in that 
of Louis XIV of l^rance, a century later. 
He was in the custody of his brother Shah 
Jahan.. The twenty-second year of the reign 
of Jahangir had now begun. Nur-Mahal jwas 
alf-powerful, but the forces of Shah Jahan 
were increasing. ^ Sultan Shahriyar also be¬ 
came ill, and was obliged to leave Kashmir, 
where the empdror had* gone. *The emperor 
himself fell ilf, with a return of his old dis¬ 
ease, thfe asthma. He refused wine, and 
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rapidly grew worse, and died October 28, 

1627, at tjie age of fifty-nmS years. 

•Shah Jahan was his designated successor, 
but Nur-Mahal clung to the vain idea of 
retaining the reins of government which she 
had held so long, and intrigued to cause 
Sultan Shahriyar to rebel. The sons of 
Shah Jahan were still in the female apart¬ 
ments wit^ Nur-Mahal, but they “were not 
safe with her,” and they were accordingly 
removed from her charge. By I’ebruary, 

1628, all obstacles had been removed, and on 
the 6th of that month Shah Jahan ascended 
the throne after Shahriyar had been captured 
and blinded.* 

“Thus had he (through a sea of blood) 
attained the highest post and dignity of the 

* Shahriyar was the most beautiful of all Ihc pnrites Ontc 
wheg life was troubled with a severe pain in his ejes, I.c cuitd 
by Mukawab Khan. The emptioi litaid id Ins cure aAl cynltall) 
remarked, that no doubt his eyes would rLinain i.iitirt.1} well until 
they were put out by his brothers—^a!>>indtt.d cami to pass To 
insare a safe tttte to the throne, Shah Jalnn felt oMifjcd to do awiy 
With the sons of his brothers Khosrou, Pam/, Dinitl, and Morad 
All these wire executed and buried at I ahoy, and tlicir heads sent 
to Shah Jahan. His reign w'as not troubled by iival claimants to 
the throne ^ • 
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Eastern world, surrounded with delights and 
guarded by a power, in his concciwng, unre- 
sistdble/* When Herbert wrote this (in 
1638) the favorite Mumtaz-i-Mahal had been 
dead eight years, and it was rumored he had 
taken her daughter to wife, “incest of so 

r 

high nature that that yeare his whole empire 
was wounded with Tiod’s arrowes of plague, 
pcstjh nrc, and famine*, this thouv'ind yeares 

before never s(» terrible ” , 

* * 

Nur-Mahal A iniluence was now completely 
gone, and her name is not again heard of till 
her death in 1645.’’' She was treated w’ith 
respect, and received a handsome income— 
ninety-four thousand dollars (two lacs) a year 
as emprcss-dow'ager. She w'ore no color but 
white after the emperor's death, abstained 
from all entertainments, and appeared to 

■•■At tht age of sivly >iars I’lofcs^nr Blochmann (p 510) bavs 
she died at Lahoit. in A n 105^ at the age of sevcnty-tMvo Ktcnc 
Guii/t) his the saDie«r«‘Tnatk 1 believe the dale of her birth 
to have been AD T5S5 Akbai was in the l'enj; 4 > directing the 
campaigns against Kashmir and ^he Afghan* during 1586 and 
1587 It was at this (|me, T think, that the father of* Nur<Mahal 
was presented to the emperor in the city of Fathpur {JVahw 
/Jts/ottanLt, v&l \i , p 404) 
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devote her life entirely to the memory of her 
husband. , She is buried in a*tomb at Lahore, 
near Jahangir. * 

It is almost impossible to compare the 
career and talents of an Asiatic and a Wcsl- 
ern ruler. The circumstances are utterly 
unlike, and our familiar st.indards fail. Had, 
weak, and cruel as Jahangsir was, he* does not 
seem more JclcspiLable than James I. of blng- 
land, for example,^ who w.is his conUim- 
porary. His empress was uns^icccssful in 
her plans, where no skill or wisdom would 
have prevailed, while I^lizabcth of Lngland 
succeeded in her policy. If we think of the 
contemporaries of the Indi.in cmipress, we 
shall not find her equal. We are forcejl to 
go back to the great Kli/abeth for a term of 
comparison evSn. While shc*lived^ Nur- 
Mahal was the greatest personage in all 
Asia, if not in the whole world. • • 
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CHAPTER VII 

MIAH JAIIAN AND AITRANG/EB, EMPERORS OF 
IIINDUSl AN (A.D. 1628--1658 AND A.D. 

1658-1707) 

I 

Thl reii^ns of these two j)rinces are 
recounted in a famous work by Monsieur 
Bernier, a. man no less intelligent than Sir 
Thomas Roe A preface to his volume 
gives some small account of him. Mon¬ 
sieur Bernier, after he had benefited himself 
fo/many years by the converse of the famous 
Gassendi, and had seen him expire in his 
arms, succeeded him in his knowledge, and 
inherited hTs opinions and discoveries, (then) 
embarked for Egypt, stayed above a* whole 
ybar at Cairo, and took the occasion of some 
Indian vessels to pass to Surat, and abode 
twelve years at the courtf of^ the Great 
Mogul. His • prudent conduct made him 
merit the esteem of his generous master, 
Fazel-Kban, who since is become the first 
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minister of that great empire, to whom he 
taught the principal langu&ges of Europe, 
after he had translated for him the whole 
philosophy of Gassendi from the Latin, and 
whose leave he could not obtain to go home 
till he had got for him a select number of 
our best European books, thereby to sup¬ 
ply the loss he should suffer of his person. 
Never a traveller went from home more 
capable to observe, nor hath written with 
more knowledge, c?ndor, and integrity." 

And after this preface the history of 
Bernier begins by reciting his arrival at 
Surat in the year 1655 “I found that he 
who reigned there was called Shah Jahan, 
that is to say, king of the world. He,was 
the tenth of those who were descended from 
Tamerlane, which significth thc*lamc prince, 
who married his near kinswoman, the only 
daughter of the prince of the natfens *0! 
Great Tartar3% tailed Moguls, who have 
(thus) coijimunicated their name to the 
strangers that now govern •Hindustan, Jhe 
country of the Indians, though those that 
are employe^d in public charges ’and offices, 
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and even those that are listed in the militia, 

t 

be (from) natiofis gathered out o^ all coun¬ 
tries, niost of them Persians, some Arabians, 
and some Turks.” 

** I found also at my ai rival that this Shah 
Jahan, of above seventy years of age, had 
four sons and two daughters; that some 
vears since he had made these four sons 
vice-kings, or governors of provinces ; that 
it was almost a year that he was fallen into 
a great sickness, whence it was believed he 
would never recover, which had occasioned 
a great division among these four brothers 
(all laying claim to the empire), and had 
kindled among them a war which lasted 
about five years, and which I design here to 
describe.” 

We^cannot follow the very intelligent nar¬ 
rative of Bernier of the rise of Aurangzeb, 
ode of the four sons, to power. This is 
compactly set forth in the original work, 
which is a large book of itself. The intrigue 
is,so close and constfvnt that the narrative 
can scarcely bear condensation. It is more 
to my purpose to give in Bernier’s own words 
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some of the incidents of which he had per¬ 
sonal knowledge. He was at tjiis c^urt in 
the*quality of a physician under salary from 
one of the great lords who was, he says, the 
most knowing man in Asia.” 

It will be necessary to name the children 
of the king: “ The eldest of these four sons 
was called Dara, that is, r)anus, the second 
was called Sultan-Sujah, that is, the valiant 
prince; the name of^ the third wqs Aurang- 
zeb, which signifies the ornament of the 
throne; that of the fourth was Morad- 
Bakchc, as if you should say, desire accom¬ 
plished. The eldest daughter was called 
Begum-Saheb, that is, the mistress princess; 
and the youngest, Rauchenara-Begum, which 
is as much as bright princess, or the splendor 
of princesses.” • 

Here is Bernier's penetrating estimate of 
the character of the members of this n*est of 
tyrants: “ Dara, the eldest son, wanted not 
in good qualities. He was gallant, witty, 
exceeding j:ivil and liberal, But entertained 
so good an opinion of his persdh that he was 
intolerant of call counsel, so that ev^ those 

18 
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most, affectionate to him were shy of dis¬ 
covering sqcrel intrigues to him. He was 
extremely passionate in anger and affrofited 
even the greatest nobles. Though he was a 
Muhammadan in public, he was, probably, 
a mere heathen in private, and it is certain 
that he encouraged both Hindus and Jesuits. 
This laxness in‘ religion was afterwards 
turned much against his advautage in the 
struggles for the throne^” * 

Siiltan-Sujah, the second son, was much 
of the humor of Dara, but he was more close 
and more settled, and had better conduct and 
dexterity.” 

“Aurangzcb, the third brother, had not 
that gallantry nor surprising presence of 
Dara, he appeared more serious and melan* 
chol)v itnd, indeed, was much more judicious, 
understanding the world very well. He was 
reserf( hI, crafty, and exceedingly versed in 
dissembling, inasmuch that for a long while 

*I)ara's adhere nts were (.hicll} Hindus, aurl the prince trans* 
LUed the Upam\had^h\.iXSi San<ient into Pef^ian ProfessoiT Max 
Muller makes the (^inous remark that Dara's Persian venioo was 
the basis of the Latin translation upon which Schopenhauer 
declares that his system is founded • 
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he made profession to be (a) fakir, renounc¬ 
ing the wofid, and feigning not pretend at 
all to the crown, but to dt&ire to passTiis life 
in prayer and other devotions. In the mean¬ 
time he failed not to make a party at court 
with dexterity, art, and secrecy. He also 
had the skill to maintain himself in the affec¬ 
tion of Shah Jahan, his father.” 

“ Morad-Bakche, the youngest of all, was 
the least dextrous jyid the least judicious. 
He cared for nothing but mirth and pastime, 
to drink, hunt and shoot, he was very civil 
and liberal, despised cabals, and bragged 
openly that he trusted only in his arm and 
sword.” 

“Concerning the two daughters, the eld¬ 
est, Begum-Saheb was very beautiful and a 
great wit, passionately beloved oT her father. 
,It was even rumored that he loved her to 
that degree as is hardly to be imagincef. Pf e 
had given her charge to watch over his safety 
and to have an eye to all that came to his 
table, and^ she knew perfectly to manage ^is 
humor, and to bend him a^ she pleased. 
She stuck entirely to Dara, and espoused 
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cordially his part, because he had promised 
her that so sodh as he should c&me to the 
crown*he would (find a husband for her); 
which is almost never practiced in Indostan ” 
(as the royal princesses were so far in rank 
above any subjects). 

Bernier relates one of the adventures of 
this princess, as “•they are not amours like 
ours, but attended with events ^readful and 
tragical.” It appears tljat she received one 
of her lovcBs into her apartments, and that, 
as Shahjahan vras about to enter, she had 
nowhere to conceal him except in one of the 
large hot-water caldrons made to bathe in. 
The emperor feigned to see nothing, but 
aftor a long visit sternly commanded a fire 
to be built beneath the bath, and did not 
leave till tlie man was deadi 

f 

Her sister, Rauchenara-Begum, never 

passed for so handsome and wntty as Begum- 

Sahebi but she was not less cheerful, and 

comely enough, and hated pleasures no more 

than her sister; but • she addicted herself 
• « 
wholly to Aurangzeb, and consequently de^ 

dared herself an enemy to Begtyn-Saheb and 
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to Dara.” Mumtaz-i-Mahal, their mother, 
had been dead for some years, apd was buried 
in* her glorious tomb, the Taj-Mdh^. She 
died in giving birth to the younger sister. 

“So Shah Jahan, finding himself charged 
with these four princes, all come of age, all 
pretending to the crown, enemies to one 
another, and each of tlu2m secretly forming 
a party, perplexed enough as to what 
was fittest for him, to do.” They were too 
powerful to be imprisoned, and he was con¬ 
strained to set them over distant parts of the 
empire, though this course gave each of them 
power and an army of his own. 

A trifling incident placed Aurangzet) in 
alliance with Emir-Jemla, 7*^^::/;'of Golconda. 
These two great men were not long together 
till they framed large designs. And^ first of 
all, the emperor was presented with “that 
great diamond which is esteemed maffchle&s.* 
Presents and intrigue put the two. friends 
into the possession of new powers, and gave 
them new atmies; and evefry gain to them, 
seemed a loss to Dara, whb was with his 


* Thib was the Kokinur. 
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father court. In the midst of these events 
Shah J ahan fqll sick, and it was thought he 
must die. * 

Mighty armies were raised by Dara at 
Agra and Delhi; by Sultan-Sujah in Ben¬ 
gal ; by Aurangzeb in the Deccan; by 
Morad-Bakchc in Guzarat Aurangzeb ca¬ 
joled the Litter into* joining forces with him, 
and the two set out for Agra to take posses¬ 
sion of the kingdom should their father be 
dead; “to krss his feet should he be alive, 
and to deliver him from the hands of Dara,” 
In a letter to Morad, Aurangzeb says, “I 
need not remind you, my brother, how re- 
pugnant to my real disposition are the toils 
of government While Dara and Sultan- 
Sujah arc tormented with a thirst for do- 

f ^ # 

minion,, I sigh only for the life of a faktrl* 
“What, then, should Shahjahan, this un- 
forfunafe king, do, who seeth that his sons 
have no» regard to his orders; who is informed 
at all hours that they march apaoe towards 
• Agra at the head of theft* armies*, and who at 
this conjuncture finds himself sick, to boot, 
in the hands of Dara, that is, of la man who 
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breatheth nothing but war; who preparpth for 
it with all* the marks of an “engaged resen t- 
mdht against his brothers ? But what could 
he do in this extremity? He is constrained 
to abandon to them his treasures. He is 
forced to send for his old and most trusty 
captains, whom he knows for the most part 
to be not very affectionate to Dara ; he must 
command them tq fight for Dara against his 
own blood, his own# children, and those for 
whom he had more esteem than for Dara; 
he is obliged forthwith to send armies against 
them all.” 

The first battle was a decided victorj' for 
Aurangzeb and Morad-Bakche, and they 
were not far from Agra.* Immediately 
all were in arms. An army of one hun¬ 
dred thousand horse, twenty thousand foot, 
and four thousand cannon was levied for 
the cause of Dara, who forced a great* battle 
in which he was hopelessly defeated and 


• In tWs battle tfie howdah <Jf Pnnte Murad’s elephant “was 
stuck thick witli arrows as a porcupine with^quills “ It was long 
preserved as a cuiiubity, “ also as a mtinorial of the braveiy of a 
descendant of Tinftir.” 
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obliged to fly in desperate case, while his 
victorious bfotfiers came to the gates of 
Agra, where presently the emperor’s guaMs 
were ovcriiowercd and he was subject to their 
will. *' If ever man was astonished, Shah 
Jahan was, seeing that he was fallen into 
the snare whicli he had prepared for 
others, that hims(!lf was imprisoned, and 
Aurangzeb master of the .fortress.” 

In a short time Moijad-Bakche was im- 
prisoned by his wily -brother, and soon 
done to death by violence. Sultan-Sujah 
was elefeated in a pitched battle as Dara 
had been, and was again. All things fell 
out contrary to both these vanquished and 
unfortunate men By a strange accident 
Bernier met Dara after his worst defeat, 
and saw him march away with an escort of 
no more than five hundred cavalry, he who 
had led hundreds of thousands. A few days 
later he again saw him in chains, a prisoner, 
borne on an elephant through th» streets of 
Dqlhi. • • • ^ 

“This was ftone of those brave elephants 
of Ceylon or Pegu, that he tos wont to 
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ride on, with gilt harness and embrpidered 
covers; ifr was an old caitiff ,animal, very 
difty and nasty, with an old torn cover 
and a pitiful scat all open to the sun. 
There was no more seen about him that 
necklace of big pearls which those princes 
are wont to wear. All Ins dress was a 
vest of coarse linen, alf dirty, with a tur¬ 
ban of thew same^ and a wretched scarf over 
his head like a vadet.” 

By the vehement* advice of his youngest 
sister, Rauchenara-Bcgum, he was put to 
death, and his bloody head was brought 
to Aurangzeb, that he might see; Avhich, 
when brought, he wiped it with a handker¬ 
chief, and aftei he was satisfied it was the 
very head of Dara, he fell a-weepmg, say- 
ing, ‘Ah, unfortunate man! Take ix away 
and bury it. ’" 

The family of Dara was disposed of eitfier 
by death or by imprisonment. Sultan-Sujah 
fled to the? sea-shore by the Ganges' mouth, 
and after^ incredible•sufferifigs perished.in 
his flight. Shah Jahan was cdhfined in a vir¬ 
tual prison until his death. The wdlls of his 
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apartments were covered with gilding, but 
the monarch ^ordered them to b® smeared 
over with roui>h mortar as more suited Ico 
his humbled condition; and in his last 
days he giew very devout. 

“ And thus endeth this war, which the 
lust of reigning had kindled among those 
four brothers, after it had lasted five or 

4 

SIX years, from 1655 to i66p or 11661, which 
left Aurangzeb in the pe*aceable possession 
of this puisscint emi)irc 

“To conclude, I doubt not that most 
of those who shall have read my history, 
will judge the ways taken by Aurangzeb 
for getting the empire very violent and 
horrid. 

“ I pretend not to i>lead for him, but 
desire .only that before he be altogether 
condemned, reflection be made on the 
unfiapp*^’ custom of this state,»which, leav¬ 
ing th0» possession of the crown undecided, 
exposeth it to the conquest of fhe strong- 
' est, I am per shaded diat thoie yho shall 
a little weigh 'this whole history, will not 
take Auitingzcb for a barbarian^ but for a 
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great and rare genius, a great statesman, 
and a great king. ” ’ , 

•At the beginning of his reign Aurangzeb 
received with admirable wisdom his former 
tutor who had come to court expecting great 
advancement. The interview is reported by 
Bernier directly from the recital of one who 
was present. • 

“ ' What ks It that you would have of me ? 
Can you reasona^ily desire that 1 should 
make you one of t4u* chief noblem(!n of my 
court ? Let me tell you, if you had 
instructed me as you should have tlone, 
nothing wouhl have been more just. But 
where are those good documents you should 
have given me ^ In the first place you.have 
taught me that all Europe was nothing but 
I know not what little island, of which the 
greatest king was he o( Portugal and next 
he of Holland, and after him, he of Buglrfhd ; 
and as to the other kings, you have repre¬ 
sented them* to me as our petty rajahs, 
telling me that they tremble at the names, 
of the kings of Indostan. Atlmirable geog¬ 
raphy I Y^u should rather have taught me 
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exactly^ to distinguish all those diflferent 
states of the,world and to well understand 
their strength, their way of fighting, th^ir 
customs, religion^^ governments, and inter¬ 
ests. I have scarce learned of you the 
-names of my grandsires, the famous found¬ 
ers of this empire. You had a mind to 


teach me the Arabian tongue. I am much 
obliged to you, forsooth, for having made 
me lose so much time upon a language, as 
if the son of a king should think it to be 
an honor to him to be a grammarian ; he 
to whom time is so precious for so many 
weighty things, which he ought betimes to 
learn. . . . Ought you not to have 

instructed me on one point, at least, so essen¬ 
tial to be known by a king, namely, on the 

I t 

reciproeal duties between the sovereign and 

his subjects ^ Did ^’ou over instruct me in 

the*art’‘of war, how to besiege a town, or 

draw up an army in battle array ? Happy for 
• * 

me that I consulted wiser heads than thine 


ton these subjects*'^ Go I" withdraw to thy vil¬ 
lage. Henceforth let no person know either 
who thou' art, or what is become of thee.' 
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“ And thus did Auranj^zeb resent the pe¬ 
dantic instifuctions of his tut6r.”<,* 

Bernier’s narrative has great merit and it 
has been given consecutivejy without inter¬ 
ruption from other authorities, for several 
reasons In the first place, it is a recital 
which we can understand, since it is written 
by one of ourselves—ad Occidental. He 
was especially qualified as an observer, for 
he was the friend ^nd pupil of the learned 
Gassendi, and fully •acquainted-with classic 
and Western knowledge He was the phy¬ 
sician and friend of the most learned man of 
the court of the Great Mogul, and had special 
opportunities for knowing the events of the 
time. In one instance, at li'ast, he is able to 

* 1 am tempted to add in a fnot-nutc the instt notions given by 
the great Caliph llarufln-nbKascInd to Ins iiu n i9i Al-Asmii’i 

“ Never undettabc to tcarh nn. in public, md do iibl be too 
anxious to give me ad\ice in pn\ate Make it >our custom to w'lil 
till 1 ask you, and when 1 do so, gne me a piccisc an'- .%i void of 
all superfluity, ^^hcn you see that I iin dep.iiting from the way 
of equity in my decisions, lead me back ^gain with gentleness, and 
without harsh or lepiimands Instiuct tnc principally in 

such things as are nfost requisiltf for my puAlic specthcb, and never 
employ obscure or raystenous terms or rcconf|)ite wortls '* 

There spoke a tyrant who undcistood human nature m general, 
god hib own natuifi in particular 
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report a conversation which the emperor 
had in private, from the direct report of his 
master who was present. At least one^ of 
the emperor^s letters which he quotes, he 
actually saw in the original. 

His work was written after his return to 
Europe, when he had no reason to tell any¬ 
thing but the exact truth. He had nothing 
to fear from the disiileasiire, anc^ nothing to 
hope from the favor, pf the court This 
cannot be said for the* native historians of 
India. They wrote for the eye and ear of 
the monarch, and their narratives usually 
represent the official view of past events. 
In certain cases the native author has not 
published his history during his lifetime, but 
kept it secret, and has spoken freely. His 
family, in this case, suffered in his stead for 
the posthumous publication.* 

HDn^ihe other hand, the native historians 

had the great advantage of first-hand knowl- 

\ 

edge such as a foreigner coulcL but rarely 
pqssess. 

The extracts which follow have been 

* This Was notably the case of Bedauni C^ee Chapter IV ) 
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chosen from Sir Henry Elliott’s invaluable 
collection, for the purpose of illustrating the 
characters of the rulers and of theirtimes. 
Little attention has been paid to the his¬ 
torical sequence of events. Knowledge of 
this sort must be sought for in professed 
histories, like those of Elphinstone and Hun¬ 
ter, Mill and Elliott. # 

Shafy Jakan. 

* ' 

A glimpse of Shah Jahan when he was but 
crown-prince is given in the narrative of Sir 
Thomas Roc, who says • I never saw so 
settled a countenance, nor any man keep so 
constant a gravity, never smiling, nor in face 
showing any respect or difference of men, 
but mingled \wth extreme pride and con¬ 
tempt of all.” He was then but twenty-five 

* 

years old, cold, haughty, silent, a competent 
soldier, an able administrator. “He was flat¬ 
tered by some? envied by xithers, loved by 
none,” The inevitable struggles for the suc¬ 
cession to*the throne of his father, Jahangir, 
brought him into sharp conflict with his 
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brothers, his father, and the Empress Nur- 
Mahal. ^ , 

The professional historian is condemned 
to the dreary task of following their wars 
and conquests if he wishes to understand the 
course of political events. But these events 
throw little light on the character of the 
personages. Evefy *iere we find the Hindu 
husbandman living in his village and flying 
at the approach of all ^omers. If they are 
on a peaceful mission, he must furnish pro¬ 
vision for their beasts, if they are bent on 
war, his fields are ravaged. Above the 
husbandman \Vc have the soldier, the petty 
chief, the over-lord, the great noble, the 
king—all of them warriors, and all “craving 
for action.” Their expeditions were all alike, 
and the history could be [frepared before¬ 
hand on one of two models—cither the war 
was successful or not so. Thp same strata¬ 
gems, appear and reappear. On the death 
of a king, his sons strive for* th^ succession. 
The army of each pretender, at first small, is 
retnforced bj^those who have much to gain or 
little to» lose. The unsuccessful! princes fly 
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to Persia, go on the pilgrimage to Mecca, are 
imprisoned for life, are blinded with hot irons, 
according to the degree of the discomfiture 
or the mildness of the kings, temper. The 
recital of the details of these events is 
monotonous ^ dormir dcbout; unless, indeed, 
from time to time we can catch some glimpse 
of the real,personality of the ruler, and hear 
his very accents ®r read his very writings. 

The reign of Shah Jahan is even less 
eventful than that of Jahangir in these 
respects. It was peaceful because he left 
none of his rivals alive. It is memorable 
through the surpassing loveliness of ^the 
public buildings which he caused to be 
erected. • 

The Taj-Mahal, “a drean^ in marble, 
designed by Titans and finished by* jewel¬ 
lers;”* the Pearl Mosque of Agra, **the 


* Bernier sayb of Ihc laj that it was raised in honor of Taj- 
Bibi, Mumtax-i-MahaH “ his wife, that cttiaordiiiary and celebiated 
beauty of the Indies, whom he loved bO passionatel) that it is said 
he never eii]o;^d any other wonSan while sfie lived, and that i^hen 
she died he was m danger to die himself4) The Taj has been 
desoibed a thousand times, but never with more delicate insight 
than by M AnSrd Chevrillon in the Revut des Deux Afmdesy 

lo • * 

» 
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purest, and loveliest house of prayer in the 
world ; ” the* jrreat mosque of Delhi; the 
palace of the same royal city—these ndble 
and exquisite constructions will make his 
reign famous forever. The early period of 
cruelty to his enemies and extermination of 
the rival claimants to the throne was suc¬ 
ceeded by an era*of peace, prosperity, and 

« 

magnificence by which i\lone ^he is now 

remembered. * 

« 

The public buildings •absorbed enormous 
sums. The famous “peacock throne’* was 
alone valued at above sixty million dollars. * 
One of its rubies was “ upwards of three 
fingers’ breadths wide {stc) by two in length.” 
This was, perhaps, the famous stone, “the 
tribute of the world,” given by Shah Abbas 
of Persia to Jahangir. The royal treasuries 
overflowed with jewels and gold and silver, 

vol CIV, yage ox (xSi)i) Muniti/-i>Malial has no public history. 
While she h^ed the kin^f \ias held captivonin the tresses of her 
hair, she bore him many suns and daughters, at fiiet death he was 
lik^ to die , 111 her memory he raisi!d the chief Building of the round 
world this IS all hcqi^istory, and it is enough 

'* According to Ta\c.rnicr, a French jewellei, who travelled in 
India, • 
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“In the course of years many valuable 
gems had come into the* in^penal jewel- 
hcfuse, each one of which might Serve as 
an eardrop for Venus.” These were given 
to the chief goldsmith to make the fa¬ 
mous throne. Its canopy was literally 
covered with gems and was supported by 
twelve columns set wifn pearls. On the 
top of the^ canopy was a peacock with ex¬ 
tended tail thick, set with gems. The 
three steps were incrusted with precious 
stones. This throne remained the wonder 
of India until it w’as earned away by Nadir- 
Shah, in 1739. still to be seen in 

Teheran, but its chief jewels have Seen 
displaced and dispersed. It is even, now 
valued at thirteen million dollars.* 

Tavernier tfic jeweller has his word to say 
of the Taj-Mahal. “Of all the tombs which 
one sees at ^gra, that of the wife ftf Shah 
Jahan is the most splendid. It is at the east 


* There were six other threncs, Ta\emKr siys, and the native^ 
historians deSSnibe one which was also orn.imeiiied with peaifbcks, 
arranged two and two See a paper by Dr Ball, on the engiaved 
gems of the M<^ls, in Proc R Itish sol iif, p 380 
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end of the town, by the side of the river, in 
« 

a great square surrounded by wsjls. This 

r 

square ft a kind of garden divided into cosi- 
partments like our parterres, but in the 
places where we put gravel there is white 
and black marble. ... I witnessed the 
commencement and accomplishment of this 
great work, on whtch they have expended 
twenty-two years, during whijh twenty 
thousand men wwked incessantly. . . . 

Shah Jahan began to build his own tomb on 
the other side of the river, but the war which 
he had with his sons interrupted his plan, 
and Aurangzcb, who reigns at present, is not 
disp'osed to complete it.” Tavernier has 
also Jeft an expert’s opinion on the crown- 
jewels, which he was permitted to examine 
at leisure. *The curious in *such matters 

c 

should consult his Travels in India, edited 
by •¥. Ball. ^ 

Shah, Jahan’s entertainments were on a 
magnificent scale. The festrval, given on 
,his accession, together with the presents to 
his officers, cott eight million dollars. His 
gifts to 4 :he two sacred cities ^ere on a 
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corresponding scale. “ Among the ^ events 
of this year was the despatch^ of a candle- 
stfck studded with gems to the ^revered 
tomb of the Prophet (in Medina), on whom 
be the greatest favors and blessings.** The 
candlestick was of amber, and weighed 
about eighteen pounds, and it was literally 
covered with, gems, including a monster 
diamond fsom (lolconda, which alone was 
valued at over sQventy-five thousand dol¬ 
lars. “ One of the subject provinces was 
taxed to provide magnificent gifts besides, 
and a special embassy was sent to the 
holy cities under the charge of a descend¬ 
ant of the Prophet (on whom be the 
peace).** All these and other splendors 
were dispersed when the sacred cities were 
despoiled by the Wahabees. 

This lavish expenditure was the mark of 
a peaceful aad prosperous reign. Ttie king 

was not oppressive, and in his later years 

• * 

grew to be kind; the revenue was plenty, 
and the j 5 ur{)lus was devofed to immepse < 
government works. He was* certainly very 
popular with his officers, especially in the 
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latter part of his reign. It is to be noted 
that Qiost of the anecdotes of Shah Jahan 
which have come down to us represent tSie 
king as always worsted in an exchange of 
repartee. 

Rai Bh.ira Mai says that in Shah Jahan’s 
happy times the prosperity of the land was 
greatly increased; that domains which in 
Akbar s reign yielded but threo lacs^ now 
yielded ten^ and that this was the rule with 
some few excfcptions. “ Notwithstanding the 
great area of the country, complaints were 
so few that only one day in the week, 
Wednesday, was fixed upon for the admin¬ 
istration of justice, and it was rarely even 
then^that twenty plaintiffs were found.” 

The subordinate courts in .the country 
districts seem to have been organized with 
full liberty of appeal, so that finally only 
cases (Jf blood feuds and concerning reli¬ 
gious matters came directly to the king. 

%Aurangzeb^ 

• m 

Bernier has ^iven strong evidence to the 
great qualities of Aurangzeb. «The native 
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writers, each in his own way, confirm the 
judgment# I have extracteck a few para¬ 
graphs fBom the very complete histories of 
this reign, and have given some of the 
emperor’s own letters almost in full; but I 
refer to the succeeding chapter—The Ruin 
of Aurangzeb”—for a masterly picture of the 
whole career ,of the puritan emperor, from 
his austene yoi^th to the troubled ending 
of his power. • 

The Habits and planners of the Emperor 

A urang zeb. 

** Be it known to the readers of this work 
that this humble slave of the Almighty is 
going to describe in a correct manner the 
excellent character, the worlli}' habits, and 
the refined morals of this most yirtuous 
monarch, according as he has witnessed 
them with his own eyes.” * 

“ The emgeror, a gr^at worshipper of 
God by natural propensity, is remarkable 
for his ^igid attaefiment to religion.” ,He» 
regularly makes the appofnted ablutions, 
prayers, fasts, and vigils. SeveVal pages 
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are devoted to a list of his meritorious 
acts. ^ “ In bis *&acred court na word of 
backbiting or falsehood is allowed.; ” which 
must have been a blessing in a country of 
intrigue, and a glaring liov^elty in courts. 

“ Under the dictates of anger or passion 
he never issues orders of death.” “ Islam is 
everywhere triumpliant, and th^ Hindu tem¬ 
ples are destroyed.” All , the rqosques in 
the empire «ire repaired, at the public ex¬ 
pense.” A digest of all the theological 
^vorks in the royal library was ordered to 
be prepared, so that any inquirer might 
satisfy himself on the points of orthodoxy. 
'J'he very essence of the long reign — its 
lat-nwtiv —was the return from the worship 
of strange gods to Islam. 

“Thq emperor himself is^ perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the commentaries, traditions, 
and* la\f; and he learned the Kuran by 
heart after ascending the throne. He even 
made two copies of it with his own hand, 

•which he sent to* the two holy cities.” 

• • 

‘'So long as*nature keeps the garden of 
the worldr fresh, may the plant of the pros- 
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perity of this preserver of the garden of 
dignity arid honor continue fmiitful.*'^ The 
fotir daugjiters of Aurangzeb were afl pious. 
One of them knew the Kuran by heart. 
Another was an AratSic and Persian scholar 
m prose and poetry, and learned in the 
Muhammadan law, having been taught 
under the emperor’s own eyes. 

It is intei^estmg to take note of the effect 
of intermarriages upon the purity^of blood of 
the (so-called) Mogul emperors.* Babar was 
the sixth in direct descent from Tamerlane, 
and was of pure Turki stock in the male 
line. His mother, however, was a pure 
Mogul, a descendant of Chengiz-Khan. 
Babar was, therefore, partly Turki .and 
partly Mogul. One of his wives was 
Maham-Begani, a relation of Sultan {lusein 
Mirza of Herat; and Humayun, the suc¬ 
cessor of Babar, was her son. There" is 
every reason to believe ^that Humayun’s 
mother wa« pure Turki. Her father was a 

direct descerftlant of •Tamerlane. 

• • 

Humayun made a rash mrftrriage of incli¬ 
nation during the period of his mil^fortunes 
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and wanderings (a/d. 1541). At his brother, 
Prince Hindal's, ‘camp he married,the young 
daughter of Hinclal’s preceptor, ^eikh AJi 
Akbar Janii , she was not fourteen years of 
age, and far below the^emperor in rank, al¬ 
though she was a descendant of the Prophet, 
and counted at least one saint among her 
ancestors. Her farther’s fan)ily was from 
Khorassan. Her name was Haipida.* 

Akbar the Great was the son of Hamida ; 
and his son* Jahangir was born of Akbaris 
marriage with the daughter of a Hindu 
rajah, Bihan Mai*! Shah Jahan, his suc¬ 
cessor, was the son of Jahangir's first wife, 
the granddaughter of the Rajah Maldeo of 
Jodhpur. 

Shah Jahan’s favorite queen and the 
mother of all his sons was M'nmtaz-i-Mahal, 
the niece of Nur-Mahal (Jahangir's queen), 
the daughter of Asaf-Khan, the grand¬ 
daughter of Mirza Ghiyas Beg,* a Persian. 
Aurangzeb, the emperor, was tihe son of 

* Her title was M%r>ara Makani—dwtllttig «ilh the Viigin 
Maiv She 111 ns nut ^ Christian 

f Her tith was the Marram U4zamani —Maty of the age, of the 
period. 
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Mumtaz-i-Mahal, and had, therefore, but 
little Turki blood in his vbin'x The^ char¬ 
acters of the male ancestors are well‘d known. 
Of the female we know next to nothing, 
excepting always th? famous Empress Nur- 
Mahal. 

In a general way the effect of the Hindu 
strain of blood is not clifficult to trace m 

B 

the characters of, the .successive monarchs as 
we follow the lin^ from the frank, bold, 
generous Babar, thflrough the humaner, and 
though not less adventurous, Akbar, to 
Jahangir, the indolent and self-indulgent 
king, down to Shah Jahan, who was, in his 
youth at least, the very' model of a magnifi¬ 
cent, cold, and aristocratic Hindu. » , 

The chief characteristics of Aurangzeb’s 
reign are to* be attributeil more, to his 
bigoted hluhammadanism than to his tem¬ 
perament. iVhen we consider thardil tlfese 
kings are of the stock of Chengiz-Khan and 
of th€ Amir Timur, the gradual thinning of 
that savage* blood* by tl!e richer, mprci 
luxurious Hindu and Persi^fti streams de¬ 
serves at least this brief digression. 
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On occasion, Aurarigzeb could be as cruel 
as Ti^nur himselK When Sambha^ and Kab- 
kalas were taken prisoners, and were abusive 
to him while in chains before the throne, he 
ordered their tongues to be cut out, “ that 
they might no longer speak disrespectfully,” 
‘‘After that their eyes were to be torn out,” 
and finally they, with ten others, were j)ut to 
death with a variety of tortur::s. These 
were Hindus, “ infidels ” (not Muhamma¬ 
dans), however. 

Shah Jahan was kept closely in the citadel 
at the end of his reign, and Aurangzeb 
communicated with him only by letters. In 
one of them he states his position with 
apparent humility, and, recounting his vic¬ 
tories over his brothers, hopes “soon to be 
free of this business.” “It is clear to your 
Majesty that Almighty Allah bestows his 
trusts \ipon one who discharges the duty of 
cherishing his subjects and protecting the 
people. It is manifest and clear to wise men 
th^t a wolf is not fit for* a shepherd, and that 
no poor-spiritdll man can perform the great 
duty of governing. Sovereignty signifies 
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protection of the people, not self-indulgence 

and libertinism.” Thus pfoudly, ihojugh in 
outwardly respectful form, he justifies his 
course to his captive father and king, who 
had been a wolf and not a shepherd. 

His crafty spirit appears in one of his 
letters to Murad Bakhsh, where he says * “I 
have not the^-flightest fikmg for, or wish to 
take anyjpart ^in, the government of this 
deceitful and unstc\}3le world , my only desire 
is, that I may make the pilgrimage (to 
Mecca). But whatever course you may take 
against our brother (I)ara), you may con¬ 
sider me your sincere friend and ally.” 
When Murad was a prisoner in Aurangzeb's 
camp, it was necessary to send him ^way 
secretly, for fear of a rescue. Four elephants 
were prepared, and were sent under qscort in 
four different directions. On one of these 
the captive^ prince \vas placed, • but • his 
partisans could not tell on which oaie, and 
dared not > attack all four. Though Aurang- 
zeb was endowed with evcrj^kind of course,* 
physical and moral, he was over crafty and 
suspicious.^ It was not in his nature to be 
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frankly bold like Babar; but as age came on 
he greyv kinder arid more indulgent to erring 
human nature, though no less distrustful 
of it. 

He joumtytd with TVartness, and where he halted 

Thtte IVartneis halttd htrself, his comrade 

We have a picture of the king in the 
seventy-sixth year bf his age. by Gemelli, 
a Neapolitan traveller. It is worth quota¬ 
tion, though it is but a sqperficial and trivial 
portrait at the best. The Neapolitan could 
not comprehend a nature like the emperor’s. 

Soon after, the king came in, leaning on 
a staff forked at the top, abundance of court- 
iers going before him. He had on a white 
vest,fca turban of the same white stuff, and 
tied with a gold web, on which an emerald 
of a va§t bigness appeared amidst four little 
ones. A silk sash covered the Indian dagger 
hailging 'at the left. His sho^s were after 
the Moorish fashion, and his Tegs naked, 
without hose. Two servants put away the 
ffies with long ^hite horse-tails*; anothet, at 
the same time^ keeping off the sun with a 
green umbrella. The king was of Jow stature, 
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with a large nose, slender and stoopipg with 
age (he was now sevcnty-*six* years old, as 
hcPs been 45aid). The whitentss of his round 
beard was more visible on his olive-colorcd 
skin. When he was seated, they gave him 
his cimeter and buckler, which he laid down 
on his left side, within the throne. Then he 
made a sign his hand for those that had 
business toidraw.near, who being come up, 
two secretaries, staiKling, took their petitions, 
which they delivered to the king, telling him 
their contents. I admired to see him indorse 
them with his own hand, without spectacles, 
and by his cheerful, smiling countenance seem 
pleased with the employment.” 

After the audience of the king's sons* and 
grandsons and the great officers was over, 
the king retired, and the court returjied to 
their tents, led by the provost-marshal, who 
was preceded by a great trumpet of green 
copper eight spans long.^ ** That •foolish 
trumpet made me laugh, because it made a 
noise mu(jji Tike that* our swine-herds m%ke 
to call together their swine at liight.” 

In the fiftieth year of the reign,*when he 
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was eighty-eight years old, Aurangzeb fell 
seriously ilL^ His son, Azam-S^'ah, wrote 
for leave to visit him, urging that the air 

I 

of his station did not agree with his health. 
*‘This displeased the emperor, who replied 
that he had once written a letter of exactly 
the same effect to his father, Shah Jahan, 
when he was ill, and that be was told in 
answer that every air was suitable to 

a man. except the fumes (hewa) of ambition.** 
Aurangzeb writes to his two sons not long 
before his death. To his heir he says: 
“ Health to thee ^ My heart i«- near thee. 
Old age has arrived, weakness subdues me. 
I came a stranger into this world, and a 
stranger I depart, knowing nothing of myself, 
what I am, or for what I am destined. The 
instant; which has passed in power hath left 
only sorrow behind it. I have not been the 
guhrdikrf and protector of the empire. My 
valuable time has been passed vainly. I have 
a dread for my salvation and with what tor¬ 
ments I may be punished. Though I have 
strong reliance on the mercies of Allah, yet 
regarding my actions fear will rot quit ipe. 
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Come, then, what may, I have launched my 
vessel in "the waves. Give m);^list grayer to 
irfy jjrandson, whom I ^cannot see, but the 
desire affects me. The Begcim (his daugh¬ 
ter) appears afflicted , but Allah is the only 
judge of hearts. The foolish thoughts of 
women produce nothing but disappointment 
Farewell. Farewell. Farewell.” 

To his^ younger and most beloved son, 
the Prince Kam-Bakhsh, he writes • My son, 
nearest to my heart. . . . Nbw I depart a 
stranger, and lament my own insignificance, 
what does st profit me ? I carry with me 
the fruits of my own sins and imperfections. 
Surprising Providence I I came here alone, 
and alone I depart. ... Be cautious that 

none of the faithful are slain (in the troubles 

• ® 

which he foresees will arise), or that their 
miseries fall upon my head. The agonies of 
death come •fast upon me. The *c8urtiers, 
however deceitful, yet must not be ill 4 reated. 
It is nece^lsary to gain your ends by gentle¬ 
ness an<l art I afh going. . . . What-* 
ever good or evil I have dbne, it was for 

you. . . *. No one has seen the‘departure 
20 
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of his ,own soul, but I see that mine is 
departjng.” * « ' r 

To hfm the moral of his long Feign was 
that all is vanity. He, like the Caliph 
Abdulrahman of Spain, might say : ** Fifty 
years have I reigned, and in so long a course 
of time I count but fourteen days which have 
not been poisoned oy some Vexation.” 

When the emperor was nc;,irly ninety years 
old, and had reigned Tifty* years, he departed 
to the mercy t)f Allah. He left a will; and 
in a letter he renounced the pomp of a 
magnificent tomb Carry this'creature of 
dust quickly to the first burial place, and 
consign him to the earth without any use¬ 
less ooffin,” he wrote. His funeral expenses 
were paid from money which he had himself 
earned Jby transcribing the Ktiran, and they 
were limited to the smallest possible sum. 
Acdordfli^ to the will of the king, his mortal 
remainsiwere to be deposited in a tomb con¬ 
structed duVing his lifetime. “A*rcd stone 
•tt^rge yards in length, tinfo in width, and only 
a few inches ih depth, is placed above the 
tomb. On this stone was hollowed out a 
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place for the reception of earth and seeds, 

and odoriferous herbs there *cfiflfused their 
, * 
fragrancS round about.” 

One of Auranozeb*b high nobles has left us 

an affecting account of the emperor’s death. 

“My attachment to his majesty was so great 

that, observing his lifc^to be drawing to a 

close, I djd ^ot wish to quit the presence. 

The emfitror t,alled me to him and said . 

‘ Separation now takes place between us, and 

our meeting again is uncertain. Forgive, 

then, whatever wittingly or unwittingly I 

may have done against thee, and pronounce 

the \fQxA% I forgive^ three times, with sincerity 

of heart. As thou hast served me long' I 

also forgive thee whatever knowingly or 

otherwise thou mayst have doi\e against me.’ 

o 

upon hearing these words sobs became like 

a knot in my throat, and I had not power to 

• • • 

speak. A^ last, after his majesty had repeat¬ 
edly pressed jtne, I made a shift to pfonounce 
the words I forgive, three Jtimes, interrupted 
by heawy sobs, rtc shed many tears? re» 
peated the words, and, after blessing me, 
ordered rile to retire.” 
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Khafi-Xhan, who knew Aurangzeb well, 
writes that ** of all the sovefreigns of 

the house of Timur, no one has ef'er beeh 
so distinguished for devotion, austerity, and 
justice. In courage, long-suffering, and 
sound judgment he was unrivalled. But, 
from reverence to th<j,injunctions of the law, 
he did not make use of puni%hnjent ; and 
without punislimcnt the administration of a 
country cannpt be marntarned.” “ So every 
plan and project that he formed came 
(finally) to httle good.” 

He was the last of the Mogul*kings who 
can Jdc called grv,at. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE RUIN OF AURANGZEB , OR THE HISTORY 

OF A REACTION * 

t 

By Sir Wiurvm Wilsum Hunter, LL D , K C S I, 

P C I E , ETC 

When Dr. Johrffeon wanted a» modern ex¬ 
ample of The Vaiiziy of Human fFzshes, he 
took the career of the Royal Swede. But 
during the’ same period that witnessed the 
brief glories of Charles the Twelfth in 
Europe, a more appalling tragedy of wreckfe'J 
ambition was being enacted in the ‘East. 
Within a year of Charles’s birth in 1681, 
Aurangzeb, the last of the Great Mughals, 
set out with his grand army for Southern 
India. Wfthin; a year of Charles’s fatal 

* It 18 necessary to explicitly say fti this pUcc that the British 

copyright lo this chapter is the properly of bir WiUuun Wilson 

* • * 

Hunter, th^ author of it, by iivhose kind permission it is re]gro« 
duced in this American book, vrilh theaauthority, however, to 
Ciicnlate it in England and the Colonics ^ 

* Edward S .Holden 
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march to Russia in 1708, Aurangzeb’s grand 
army lay ^shattered by a quarter of ^ century 
of victory and defeajt; Aurangzeb* himseff 
was dying of old age and a broken heart; 
while his enemies feasted around his stanr- 
ing camp, and prayed heaven for long life 
to a sovereign in wjrose obs^nacy and de¬ 
spair they jjlaced their firmest^hopes. The 
Indian emperor and the Swedish Iking were 
alike men of,severe simplicity of life, of the 
highest personal courage, and of indomit¬ 
able will. The memory of both is stained by 
great crimes. History can never forget that 
Charles broke an ambassador on the wheel, 
and that Aurangzcb imprisoned his father 
and murdered his brethren. 


But here thg analogy ends. As the Indian 
emperor* fought and conquered in a wider 
arena, so was his character laid out on 
gran*der lines, and his catastrophq came on 


a mightier scale. , He knew bow to turn 
back the torrent oi defeat, by commanding 
his .elephant’s legs to l)e chainedi to the 
ground in the* thick of the battle, with a 
swift yet * deliberate valour which Charles 
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might have envied. He could spread the 
meshes of a homicidal intrigue, enjpjiing all 
the time* the most lively consolations of reli¬ 
gion , and he could pursue a State policy 
with humane repugnance to the necessary 
crimes, yet with an inflexible assent to them, 
which Richeli^ would i^ave admired. From 
the meteofic transit of Charles the Twelfth 
history Idfeirns 4 ittle The sturdy English 
satirist probably pftt that vainglorious career 
to Its highest purpose when h*e used it ‘ to 
point a moral, or adorn a tale.' From the 
ruin of Aurftngzeb the downfall of the Mughal 
Empire dates, and the history of modern 
India begins. 

The house of Timur had brought With it 
to India the adventurous har 4 ihood of the 
steppes, and the unsapped vitalit>* of the 
Tartar tent. Babar, the founder of the In¬ 
dian Mugh^^f Empire in 1526, was tlie sixth 
in descent frqm Timur, and during six more 
generations his own dynasty proved prolific 
of strongly marked types. Each succeeding* 
emperor, from father to son,*was, for evil or 
for good, ^ genuine original man. ^n Babar 
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himself,, literally The Lion, the Mughal 
dynasty hacf ^produced its epic •hero; in 
Humayun, its knight^errant and royal refu¬ 
gee ; in Akbar, its consolidator and states- 
niciii ; in Jahangir, its talented drunkard; 
and its magnificent palace-builder in Shah 
Jahan. It was now to bring forth in 
Aurangzeb a ruler whom ^Fostile writers 
stigmatise as a cold-heartoil usifTper, and 
whom Muhammadan historians venerate as 
a saint. 

Aurangzeb was born on the right of the 
4th of November i 6 i 8 , and before he reached 
the age of ten, his father, Shah Jahan, had 
succeeded to the throne of his ancestors. 
His mother, The Exalted of the Palace, was 
the last of th§ great queens who shared and 
directed*the fortunes of a Mughal Emperor. 
Married when just out of her teens, she bore 
thirteen*cfiildren to her husband,* ^nd died in 
giving birth to a fourteenth. ^ler nineteen 
years of wedded life had been splendid but 
sorrowful. Of her children, eight ^died in 
infancy or chilcihood. Her bereaved hus¬ 
band raised to her, in sight of his palace, the 
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most beautiful tomb in the world. It crowns 
the lofty ^ank of the Jumna* a dream in 
marble, wfth its cupolas Qoating upwards like 
silver bubbles into the sky. To this day it 
bears her Persian title, The Exalted of the 
Palace ; a title which travellers from many 
far countries have contracted into the Taj 
Mahal. , • 

She left •behind her four sons and two 
daughters. Her eldest surviving child was 
the Princess Imperial, named th’e Ornament 
of the World; a masterful but affectionate 
girl of seventeen, and not free from feminine 
frailties. The Princess Imperial succeeded 
to her mother’s place in her father’s heart. 
During the remaining twenty-seven years 
of his reign, she guided his poljcy and con¬ 
trolled his palace; and during his last eight 
years of dethronement and eclipse, she shared 
his imprisoivrilent. The great rest-liouse *for 
travellers at Pelhi was one of hex* many 
splendid charities. She died with the fame 
of her past beauty still fresh, unmarried, *at 
the age of sixty-seven. Her grave lies close 
to a saint’^ and to a poet’s, in thaj; eamfo 
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santp of marble^ latticework, and exquisite 
carving, ancl embroidered canoffies of silk 
and gold, near the, Hall of the Sixty-four 
Pillars, beyond the Delhi walls. But only a 
piece of pure white marble, with a little grass 
piously watered by generations, marks, the 
princess' grave. ‘ I^'et no r^h canopy sur¬ 
mount my resting place,' was'hgr dying in¬ 
junction, inscribed on the headstefhe. * This 
grass is the.best covering for the grave of a 
lowly heart, the humble and transitory Orna¬ 
ment of the World, the disciple of the holy 
Man of Chist, the daughter of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan.’ But the magnificent mosque of 
Agra is the public memorial of the lady who 
lies in that modest grass-covered grave. 

The cldesl son of The Exalted of the 
Palace,* and the heir apparent to the empire, 
was Prince Dara. One year younger than 
the* Prmcess Imperial, he becaftip the object 
of her‘ardent affection through life. In the 
troubles that were to fall upon *the family 
’ she devoted herself to his cause. Dara 
was an open-^ianded, high-spirited prince, 
coi^temptuous of advice, and destitute of 
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self-control. He had a noble and djignified 
bearing, except when he lost •his tepiper. 
A*t such •moments he would burst but into 
a tornado of abuse, insulting and menacing 
the greatest generals and officers of State. 
The rigid observances of Islam, with its per¬ 
petual round of prayers and its long fasts, 
were distasteful to his nature. And he had 


all the rival religions, Christian, Muham¬ 
madan, and Hindu* to choose from, in the 
Court and the seraglio. Dara leaned to¬ 
wards Christianity and Hinduism. While 
contemptuously continuing in externals a 
Muhammadan, he concocted for himself an 
easy and elegant faith from the alternate 
teaching of a Brahman philosopher and a 


French Jesuit. 


He shocked ^ood Mussul¬ 


mans by keoffmg an establishment of,lcarned 


Hindus to translate their infidel scriptures 
into Persian# He even wrote a bodl^hintself 
to reconcile the conflicting^ creeds. * 

His ne: 3 lt brother Shuja was a more dis¬ 


creet young prince? Conbiliatory to the, 
nobles, courageous and cap«lblc of forming 


well-laid plans, he might also have'been able 
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to exequte thepi, but for his love of pleasure. 
In th^ midst bf critical affairs, he ^ould sud¬ 
denly shut himself up with the ladks of his 
palace, and give days and nights to wine, 
and song, and dance; no minister of State 
daring to disturb his revels. Like his elder 
brother, he too fell away from the orthodox 
Suni faith of the Indian ‘Muhammadans. 
But Shuja’s defection was due to deliberate 
policy. He adopted the Shia heresy of Per¬ 
sia, with the hope of winning the Persian 
adventurers, then powerful at Court and in 
the army, to his side in the struggle 
which he foresaw must take place for the 
throne. 

Next to him in the family came the princess 

named The Brilliant Lady ; less beautiful and 

less talented than her elder sister, but equally 

ambitious, and fonder of gifts and of display. 

SheS attached herself to the cause of the third 

€ 

brothen Aurangzeb, born fourteen months 
after herself. The youngest oh the four 
* brethren was Prince Murad, six years younger 
than Aurangzeb. Murad grew up a model 
Muhammadan knight; generous^; polite, a 
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despiser of intrigue, and devpted to war and 
the chase. He boasted *tha\»he hg,d no 

sfecrets, -and that he looked only * to his 

• 

sword to win his way to fortune. But as 
years passed on, his shining qualities were tar¬ 
nished by an increasing indulgence at the 
table, and the struggle.for the throne found 
him, still a b^ve soldier indeed, but also a 
glutton attd a drunkard. 

In the midst of Uiis ambitious and voluptu¬ 
ous Imperial family, a very different character 
was silently being matured. Aurangzeb, the 
third brother, aidently devoted 'himself to 
Study. In after-life he knew the Kuran by 
heart, and his memory was a storehouse of 
the literature, sacred and profane, of Islam 
He had himself a facility for verse, and wrote 
a prose sty 4 e*at once easy and dignified, run¬ 
ning up the complete literary gamut from 
pleasantry to pathos. His Persiaif LAters 

to his Sons, thrown off m the camp, or on 

• • 

the march, or from a sick bed, have charmed 
Indian readers durihg two centuries, and^stiU 
sell in the Punjab bazaars. Mis poetic faculty 
he transinitted in a richer vein to* his eldest 
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daughter, whose verses survive under her 
fwm dc plumh of'The Incognita. « 

But irf the case of Aurangzeb, poetry and 
literary graces merely formed the illuminated 
margin of a solid and sombre learning. His 
tutor, a man of the old scholastic philosophy, 
led him deep into tl\p ethical and grammat¬ 
ical subtleties which still forifi.the too exclu¬ 
sive basis of an orthodo?^ Muhammadan 
education. His whole nat;ure was filled with 
the stern religion of Islam. Its pure adora¬ 
tion of one unseen God, its calm pauses for 
personal prayer five times each day, its 
crowded celebrations of public worship, and 
those exaltations of the soul which spring 
from, fasting and high-strained meditation, 
formed the realities of existence to the 
youthful Aurangzeb. The ouloj world in 
which he moved, with its pageants and 

pleasures,** was merely an irksome intrusion 

« 

on his inner life. We shall presently see 
him wishing to turn hermit. His eldest 
Jjrother scornfully nicknamed him The Saint. 

To a young •'Muhammadan prince of this 
devout temper the outer world was at that 
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time full of sadness. The heroic soldiers ol 
the Early .Empire, and theit nbfc less heroic 
wives, had given place to a vici&us and 
delicate breed of grancfees. The ancestors 
of Aurangzeb, who swooped down on India 
from the North, were ruddy men in boots. 
The courtiers among wl\om Aurangzeb grew 
up were pale jAirsons in petticoats. Babar, 
the founder of the empire, had swum every 
river which he met.with during thirty years 
of campaigning, including the Indus and 
the other great channels of the Punjab, and 
the mighty Ganges herself twice during a ride 
of 160 miles in two days. Tlie luxurious 
lords around the youthful Aurangzeb \^ore 
skirts made of innumerable folds of the finest ’ 
white muslin, and went to war in palankeens. 
On a royal ntarch, when not on duty with 
the Emperor, they were carried, says an eye¬ 
witness, ' stretched as on a bed, slcejjing at 
ease till thfiy reached their next tent;, where 
they are sure to find an excellent dinner,* a 

duplicate kitchen being setit on the night, 

• • • 

before. . • 

A hereditary system of compromise with 
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ktrange gods had eaten the heart out of the 
State religion. ' Aurangzeb’s great-grand¬ 
father Akbar, deliberately accepted, that sys¬ 
tem of compromise as the basis of the 
empire. Akbar discerned that all previous 
Muhammadan rulers of India had been 
crushed between two opposite forces; be¬ 
tween fresh hordes** of Musiulman invaders 

Iff 

from without, and the dense hostile masses 
of the Hindu population within. He con¬ 
ceived the design of creating a really national 
empire in India, by enlisting the support of 
the native races. He married gnd he com¬ 
pelled his family to marry, the daughters of 
Hifidu princes He abolished the Infidel 
' Tax, on the Hindu population. He threw 
open the highest offices in the State, and the 
highest conimands in the ar.ijy, to Hindu 
leaders of men. 

The« response made to this policy of con- 
ciliatio/i forms the most instructive episode 
in Indian history. One Hindu general sub¬ 
dued for Akbar the^ great ‘provinces of 
Bengal and Orissa; and organised, as his 
finance minister, the revenue system of the 
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Mughal Empire. Another ^Hindu ^general 
governed ^he Punjab. A \hi?d*was hprried 
Sduthwaiids two thousand miles from his 
command in Kabul, to put down a Muham¬ 
madan rising in districts not far from 
Calcutta. A Brahman bard led an imperial 
division in the field, and was Akbar's dearest 
friend, for wjibse death the emperor twice 
went into#mourning. While Hindu leaders 
thus commanded tjie armies and shaped the 
policy of the empire, Hindu revenue officers 
formed the backbone of its administration, 
and the Hindu military races supplied the 
flowe^ of its troops. It was on this political 
confederation of interests, Mussulman "and 
Hindu, that the Mughal P'mpire restod, so 
long as it endured. 

Aicbar had not, hovrever, been .content 

with a political confederation. He believed 

that if the empire was to last, if fnust be 

based on a* religious cq^liuon of the Indian 

races. He accordingly constructed a State 

religion, catholic enbugh, & he thought,^ to, 

be acceptable to all his subjects. Such a 

scheme of, a universal religion hdd, during 
21 
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two hundred years, been the dream of Hindu 
reformers aacT the text of wandering preach¬ 
ers throfighout India. On the death of the 
Bengal saint of the fifteenth century, the 
Muhammadans and Hindus contended for 
his body. The saint suddenly appeared in 
their midst, and, commanding them to look 
under the shroud, vanished. '^Xhis they did. 
But under the winding sheet they,found only 
a heap of beautiful flowers, one-half of which 
the Hindus burned with holy rites, while the 
other half was buried with pomp by the 
Mussulmans. In Akbar’s time, many sacred 
places had become common shrines (pr the 
two^ faiths the Mussulmans venerating the 
same impression on the rocks as the foot¬ 
print of their prophet, which the Hindus 
revere4 as the footprint of theil* god. 

Akbar, the great-grandfather of Aurang- 
zeb, utilised this tendency towards religious 
coalition as an instrument of political union. 
He promulgated a State religion,*called the 
Divine Faith, ^hich combined the mono- 
theism of Islam with the symbolic worship of 
Hinduism, and with something of the spirit 
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of Christianity. He worshipped the, sun as 
the most glorious visible type o^ the J^eity; 
aild he commanded the people to prostrate 
themselves before himself as the Divine 
representative. The Muhammadan lawyers 
set their seal to a decision supporting his 
Majesty. The Muhammadan medical men 
discovered^ tl’wl the eating of beef, which 
Akbar hack renounced as repugnant to Hindu 
sentiment, was huatful to the human body. 
Poets glorified the new faith ;* learned men 
translated the Hindu scriptures and the 
Christian gospel; Roman priests exhibited 
the birth of Jesus in waxwork, and intro¬ 
duced the doctrine of the Trinity, ^'he 
orthodox Muhammadan beard was shaved ; 
the devout Muhammadan salutation was dis- 

j* • 

continued; > 4 ne Muhammadan confession of 
faith disappeared from the coinage ; the 
Muhammadan calendar ga^e place* to'the 
Hindu. At length, a iormal declaration of 
apostasy Vas drawn up, renouncing the 
religion ^of * Islam for the *Divine Faith^ of, 
the Emperor. 

The Emperor was technically the elected 
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head^of^the Mii^Jiainmadan congregation, and 
God’si, vicegerent bn earth. It was* as if the 
Pope had called upon Christendom to r^- 
nounce in set terms the religion of Christ. 
A Persian historian declares thdi when these 
‘effective letters of damnation/ as he calls 
them, issued, ‘ the heavens might have rent 
asunder and the earth opciifid her abyss.’ 
As a matter of fact, Akbar was a* fairly suc¬ 
cessful religious founder, r One or two grave 
men retired from his Court, and a local in¬ 
surrection was easily quelled. But Akbar 
had no apostolic oucccssor. His son, the 
talented drunkard, while he continued to 
exact the prostrations of the pe^'ple, revived 
the externals of Islam at Court, and ' ^stored 
the Muhammadan confession of faith to the 

Q 

coin. Akbar’s grandson, the pakice-builder, 
abolished the prostrations A the same 
timd he^cynically lent h^s countenance to the 
Hindu worship, topk toll on its ceremonies, 
and paid* a yearly allowance to die Hindu 
Ji^gli-priest at Benares. * * ^ 

But neither Che son nor the grandson of 
Akbar could stem the tide of immorality 
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which rolled on, with an evej-increa^ing vol¬ 
ume, duriag three generations 6 f coi^tpmpt- 
iit)us half-belief. One of Akbar*s*younger 
sons had drunk himself to death, smuggling 
in his liquor m the barrel of his fowlingpiece, 
when his supply of wine was cut off. The 
quarter of Delhi known as Shaitanpara, or 
Devilsville, ckifcs from Akbar's reign. The 
tide of immorality brought with it the lees 
of superstition. vVitches, wizards, diviners, 
professors of palmistry, and miracle-workers 
thronged the capital. * Here,' says a French 
physician at the Mughal Court, ‘ they tell a 
no^’jr pel son his fortune for a halfpenny.* 
A Por+uguc ,e outlaw sat as wisely on his bit 
of caipeL as the rest, p ctising astrology by 
means of an old mariner's compass and a 
couple of^'fio^iush prayer-books, wliose pic¬ 
tured saints md virgins he used for the signs 


of the /odia*'. ' • * 

It was on^ such a world of immorality, 
superstition and unbelief that the austere 
young Aurangzeb looked out with sad ey^s^ 
His silent • reflections on ftie prosperous 
apostates •around him must have^ been a 
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sombre . monotj)ne, perhaps with ominous 
passages in i*, *[ike that fierce refrain which 
breaks in upon the Easter evening; psalnli 
‘ But in the name of the Lord, I will destroy 
them.’ A young prince in this mood was a 
rebuke to the palace, and might become a 
danger to the throne.. No one could doubt 
his courage , indeed he had ^g,in a Hon set 

I 

free from the intervening nets usually em¬ 
ployed in the royal chaso. At the age of 
seventeen, his*father accordingly sent him to 
govern Southern India, where the Hindu 
Marathas and two independent Muhamma¬ 
dan kingdoms professing the Shia heresy, 
miglA afford' ample scope for his piety and 
valout 

The impericd army of the south, under his 
auspices,, took many forts, and**for a time 
effected a settlement of the country. But 
after* eiglft years of viceregal ♦ splendour, 
Auranga^b, at the^ age of twenty-five, re* 
solved to Ijuit the world, and to pasSs the rest 
pf^ his life in seclusion' and prayer. His 
father angrily put a stop to this project; 
recalled Him to Court, stripped him of 
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his military rank, and deprived him^ of his 
personal ^tate. But next *year»it waj ^found 
e^epedienrt to employ Aurani^zeb in *the gov¬ 
ernment of another province; and two 
years later he received the great military com¬ 
mand of Balkh. On his arrival, the enemy 
swarmed like locusts upon his camp. The 
attempt to be^it them off lasted till the hour of 
evening piayer * when Aurangzeb calmly dis¬ 
mounted from his horse, kneeled down in the 
midst of the battle, and repeated the sacred 
ritual. The opposing general, awed by the 
religious confidence of the prince, called off 
his troops, saying ‘ that to fight with such a 
man is to destroy oneself.* After about 
seven years of wars and sieges in Afglianis- 
tan, Aurangzeb was again appointed Viceroy 
of Sdiithe'i:^*India. , 

In 1657, his eldest brother, firmly planted 
in the Imperial Court, and watdifng •with 
impatient the failing health, of the 

Emperot; determined to disarm hi< brethren. 
He procured orders to recall his youn^pj 
brother Murad from his vi(R:royalty on the 
western coast; and to strip Aurang^zeb of his 
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power in the south. These mandates found 
Aurai]gzeb tesieging one of the two hereti* 

cal Muhammadan capitals of Southern IndiA. 

« 

Several of the great nobles at once deserted 
him. He patched up a truce with the be¬ 
leaguered city, and extorted a large sum of 
money from its bojyr-king. He had pre¬ 
viously squeezed a great tre:fs»re^ from the 
other independent !Muhammadan kingdom of 
the south. Thus armed, 4 x 1 the cost of the 
Shia heretics,’ with the sinews of war, he 
marched north to deliver his father, the 
Emperor, from the evil counsels of the 
Prince Imperial. 

Fo*r the Emperor, now sixty-seven years of 
age, lay stricken with a terrible disease. 
The poor old^ palace-builder well knew the 
,two essential conditions for retKfining* the 
Mughal throne—namely, to be perfectly piti- 
less •to Ills kindred, and to be in perfect 
health himself. Ii\ the early days of the^ 
Empire, the royal family had been* knit to¬ 
gether in bands of warrn affection and its 
chivalrous fountfer had given his own life for 
his son’s. * Babar, runs the story, seeing his 
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son sinking under a mortal disease, walked' 
three times solemnly rouncf the hcd, jyyi im- 
f^iored God to take his own life and spare 
the prince. After a few moments of silent 
•prayer, he suddenly exclaimed, ‘ I have borne 
it away; I have borne it away ^' and from 
that moment his sou bej^an to, recover, 
while the Li^if Babar visibly declined. But 
during three g^.'nerations, the Mughal dyn¬ 
asty had lam unchir the curse of bad sons. 

m 

Aurangzeb’s father, the stricken Emperor, 
had been a rebel prince. He left not one 
male alive •of the house of Timur, so that he 
and his children might be the sole heirs of 
the Empire. These children were now to 
prove his perdition. Amid the pangs of his 
excruciating disease, his eldest son Dara 
grasped tTit*central government; while the 
next son, Prince Shuja, hurried north from 
his Viceroyalty of Bengal to seiz*e*th^ im¬ 
perial capital. , 

Prince Shuja was driven back. T 3 ut there 
was a soji advancing from the south whose 
steps could^ not be stayed, ^urangzeb had 
been forced by his eldest brother’s intrigues 
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"’to assume the defensive. It seems doubtful 
whether, at £rst, he aspired to the throne. 
His solc^ desire, he declared, was to rescue 
his father from evil counsellors, and then to 
retire from the world. This long^ing for the 
relig^ious life had led to his public degradation 
when a y9ung princ(iit asserted itself amid 

A 

the splendours of his su])sequcijt reign. At 
the present crisis it served him fot a mask: 
as to whether it was genuine, his previous 
and later life perhaps entitle him to the 
benefit of a doubt On one point he had 
firmly made up his mind: that the apostasy 
of his two elder brothers disqualified them 
for a Muhammadan throne. He accordingly 
resolv/jd to join his youngest brother, whose 
viceroyalty lay on his way north ; and who, 
although a drunkard in jiriva^ life, was 
orthodox in his public belief. 

A* five 'years’ war of succession followed. 

Each onft of the four brethren knew that the 

• *1 ' . * 
stake for tirhich he played was an empire or 

^ grave, The eldest brother, Data, defeated 

by Aurangzeb and betrayed into, his hands, 

was condemned by the doctors of the law for * 
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his apostasy to Islam, and put to death as* a 

renegade^ The second bfotRear, Shu^^a, was 
hunted out of his viceroyalty of Bdhgal into 
the swamps of Arakan* and outraged by the 
barbarian king with whom he had sought 
shelter. The last authentic glimpse we get 
of him IS flying across, a mountain into the 
woods, woui^dfcd on th*e head with a stone, 
and with pnly one faithful ^^oman and three 
followers to sharc^ his end. The destiny of 
the youngest brother, Murad* with whom 
Aurangzeb had joined his forces, for some 
time hung in the balance. The tenderness 
with which Aurangzeb, on a memorable occa¬ 
sion, wiped the sweat and dust frofli his 
brother’s face, was probably not altogether 
assumed. But the more Aurangzeb saw of 
the priva*e^diabits of the young pnnee, the 
less worthy he seemed of the throne. At 
last, one night, Murad awoke from^aidrtmken 
sleep to find himself Aurangzeb’s j>risoner. 
*His friends planned his escape ; aad he would 
have safely let himself do^n from the fort- 
ress, but for an alarm causetUby the weeping 
•'of a lady who had shared his confinement 
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send from whom he could not part without 
Saying farew^li.* 'He was not allowed another 
chance. ‘ Aiirangzeb had him tried—nonu- 
nally for an old murder which he had com¬ 
mitted when Viceroy—and executed. Having 
thus disposed of his three brothers, Aurang- 
zeb got rid of their sons by slow poisoning 
with laudanum, and ‘shut up liis aged father 
in his palace till he died. 

Then was let loose on India that tremen¬ 
dously destructive force, a jiuritan Muham¬ 
madan monarch. In 1658, in the same sum¬ 
mer that witnessed the death of the puritan 
Protector of England, Aurangzeb, at the age 
of forty, sealed himself on the throne of the 
Mughals The narrative of his long reign of 
half a century is the history of a great reaction 
against the religious compromises of his pre¬ 
decessors, and against their policy of concilia- 
tion^towards the native races. He set before 
himself three tasks : he resolved to reform 

r 

the morab of the Court; to bring-.down the* 
Hindus to their j^'oper place as infidels; and 
to ‘crush the ^two heretical Mpbammadan 
kingdoms*-of southern India. 
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The luxurious lords soon found that they 
had got a very different ma^JPej; from the ofd 
palace-lgiilder, Aurangzcb was a*i austere 
compound of the emperor, the soldier, and 
the saint; and he imposed a like austerity 
on all around him. Of a humble silent 
demeanour, with a profound resignation to 
God’s will in tlie height of success as in the 
depths ofjdisaster, very plainly clothed, never 
sitting on a raised seat in private, nor using 
any vessel of silver or gold, he edrned his daily 
food by manual labour Hut he doubled the 
royal charities, and established free eating- 
houses for the sick and poor. Twice each 
day he took his seat in court toMispensfj jus¬ 
tice. On Fridays he conducted the jirayers 
of the common people in the great mosque. 
During the month of fast, he spent sLk to nine 
hours a night in reading the Kuran to a select 
assembly of the faithful. He completed, 
when empferor, the task wdiich he hjid begun 
*as a boy^ oT learning the sacred* book by 
heart; and he presented* two copies of it 
to Mecca;, beautifully writt^ with his own 
hand. Ij[e maintained a body of learned 
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nfen to compile a code of the Muhammadan 
law, at a costrexceeding 20,000/. sterling* 

The pKiyers and minstrels were silenced by 
royal proclamation. But they were settled 
on grants of land, if they would turn to a 
better life. The courtiers suddenly became 
men of prayer ; the ladies of the seraglio 
took enthusiastically to recitiAg the Kuran. 
Only the poor dancers and singers made a 
struggle. They carried a bier with wailing 
under the window of the Emperor. On his 
Majesty’s looking out and asking the purport 
of the funeral procession, they answered, that 
“ Music was dead, and that they were bear¬ 
ing fdrth her corpse.” “ Pray bury her deeply,” 
replied the Emperor from the balcony, so 
that henceforth she may make no more 
noise.” 


The measures taken against the Hindus 
seemed *for a time to promise eoual success. 
Aurangzeb at once stopped the ‘ allowance 
to the Hindu high-priest at Benares. Some 


pf the most saci^d Hindu temples he lev- 

* I “ • ^ 

elled with the •ground, erecting magnificent 


mosques out of their materials on the same 
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sites. He personally took part in the work 
of proselytism. * His Majesty,i says^a Per¬ 
sian biographer, * himself teaches l:he holy 
confession to numerous* infidels, and invests 
them with dresses of honour and other 
favours.* He finally restored the Muhamma¬ 
dan Calendar. He refysed to receive offer¬ 
ings at the Hifldu festivals, and he sacrificed 
a large r«venup from Hindu shrines. He 
remitted eighty ta-^jes on trade and religion, 
at a yearly loss of several miUioQS sterling. 
The goods of the true believers, indeed, 
were for some time altogether exempted 
from duties ; and were eventually charged 
only one-half the rate paid by the HindiTs. 

These remissions of revenue compelled’ 
Aurangzeb to resort to new taxation. When 
his ministers*remonstrated against gybing up 
the Hindu pilgrim-tax, he sternly declined to 
share the prpfits of idolatry, and pfe^osed a 
general ta± on the infidels instead That 
Iis^ted'impost had been abolished by Akbar 
in the previous Century-^as part .of his^ 
policy of 'conciliation toward^ the Hindus. 
Aurangzeb revived the poll-tax oh infidels, 
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in spite^of the clamours of the Hindu popu-> 
lation. The^^ rent the air with lamentations 
under tKc palace windows. When'heweift 
forth in state on Friday, to lead the prayers 
of the faithful in the great mosque, he found 
the streets choked with petitioners. The 

Emperor paused for a moment for the sup- 

1 

pliant crowd to open ; then commanded 
his elephants to advance,, trampling the 
wretched people under foot. The detested 
impost was ‘unsparingly enforced. If a 
Hindu of rank, writes a Persian historian, 
met a menial of the tax-office, ‘ bis counte¬ 
nance instantly changed.’ So low were the 
natiiFe races brought, that a proclamation 
issued forbidding any Hindu to ride in a 
palankeen, or on an Arab horse, without * 
a licence from Government. 

While Aurangzeb dealt thus hardly with 
the Hindu population, his hand, fell heavily 
on the Hindu princes. He vindictively re¬ 
membered that the Hindu Rajputs h^ 
pearly won the thVone for his eldest brother, 
and that their imost distinguished chief had 
dared to remonstrate with himselL ‘.If your 
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Majesty/ wrote, the brave Hindu Jlaja of 
Jodhpur, .places any faith* in books dis¬ 
tinction • called divine, you will fiicre be 
instructed that God is the God of all man¬ 
kind, not the God of the Mubsulmans alone. 
In your temples to His name, the voice of 
prayer is raised ; in a hpuse of images, where 
a bell is shejt^n, He is still the object of 
worship.^ • Aur„ingzeb did not venture to 
quarrel with this great military prince. He 
sought his friendship, and employed him in 
the highest and most dangerous posts. But^ 
on his deafh, the Emperor tried to seize his 
infant sons. The chivalrous blood of the 
Rajputs boiled over at this outrage on the 
widow and the orphan They rose in rebel¬ 
lion ; one of Aurangzeb’s own sons placed 
himself al; |heir head, proclaimed, himself 
emperor, and marched against his father with 
70,cxx> men^ A bitter war of rett^on* fol¬ 
lowed. Aurangzeb, whose cause fos a time 
h^d seemed hopeless, spared not thfe Hindus. 

He burned *their heftnesteads, cut down theii; 

^ • • • • 

fruit-trees, “defiled their temples, and carried 
away cartloads of their gods to the capital. 
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There l\e thrust the helpless images, with 
their fages downwards, below the st%ps of the 
great moSque, so that they should be hourly 
trampled under foot*by the faithful. The 
Rajputs, on their side, despoiled the mosques, 
burned the Kuran, and insulted the prayer- 

readers. The war ended in a sullen submis- 

« 

sion of the Hindus ; but the KSajputs became 
thenceforth the destroyers, jnstearfi of the 
supporters, of the Mughal Empire. 

t 

Having ,thns brought low the inhdel 
Hindus of the north, Aurangzeb turned his 
strength against the two heretic a} 
madan kingdoms of southern India. The 
conquest of the south h1 been the dream 
of the.Mughal dynasr During ^orr genera¬ 

tions, each empero^ ’ id laboured, with more 
or less constancy, at the task, yef the aus¬ 
tere conscience of A urangzeb it seemed not 
only* ar# •unalterable part of the imperial 
policy, hut an impc rative religious* duty. It 
grew inter the fixed idea of his life. Tj^e 
best years of his young rtianhoodi, from sev¬ 
enteen to forty*he had spent as .Viceroy of 
the South,*against the heretic ShiaJkipgdoms 
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and the infidel Marathas. When the Vitfe- 
roy of South became ^Emperor o^f India, 
he placed a son in charge of the w^r. Dur¬ 
ing the first twenty-three years of his reign, 
Aurangzeb directed the operations from his 
distant northern capital. But at the age of 
sixty-three* he realised J.hat, if he was ever to 
conquer the ^South. he must lead his armies 
•n persoiv Accordingly, in i68i, he set 
foith, now a whi^p-bearded man, from his 
capital, never to return. The, remaining 
*werity-six years of his life he spent on the 
mar.l’, or^in the camp, until death released 
*m. at the age of nearly ninety, from his 
*ng labour. * • 

Already a great se*',^v. of isolation had 
fhilled the Emperors heart. ‘The art of 
TSigning,* be said, ‘is so delicate^ that a 
ki'ig's jealousy should be awakened by his 
very shadojv.' His brothers an*h •nephews 
had been * slain, as a necessary condition of 
h^s accession to the throne. His* own sons 
were now itnpatient of his* long reigjj. Onp 
of tliem had openly rebelled |i the conduct of 
another lyas so doubtful that the imperial 
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gilns had to be pointed against his division 
during a battik ‘The able Persian adven- 

t ^ 

turers, who had formed the most trustworthy 
servants of the Empire, were discounte¬ 
nanced by Aurangzeb as Shia heretics. The 
Hindus had been alienated as infidels. But 
one mighty force still ^remained aL his com¬ 
mand Never had the troops t>f the Empire 
been more regularly paid or better Jpquipped, 
although at one time l^ettcr disciplined. 
Aurangzeb knew that the army alone stood 
between him and the disloyalty of his sons, 

between him and the hatred ot the native 

• ■ 

races. He now resolved to hurl its whole 
weight against the two heretical Muhamma¬ 
dan kyigdoms of southern India. 

The military array of the Empire con¬ 
sisted of^ a regular army of ab^ut 400,000 
men, and a provincial militia estimated as 
high * as •.1*400,000. The militia, was made 

up of irregular levies, uncertain ift number, 

• * ‘ • * 

incapable t)f •concentration, and whose sej* 

Xices cQuld only *be relied on for a short 
period. The regular army consisted partly 
of contingents, whose commanders received 
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grants of territory, or magnificent aHowancScs 
for their^support, partly of troops paid*direct 
^rom the imperial treasury. TheJ policy of 
Akbar had 'been to recruit from three mutu¬ 
ally hostile classes—the Suni Muhammadan*^ 
of the Empire, the Shia Muhammadans from 
beyond the north-wegtern frontier, and the 
Hindu Rajpifts. 'i'he Shia generals were 
conspicuous for their skill, the Rajput troops 
for their valour. ^ On the eve of battle the 
Rajput Avarriors bade each other a cheerful 
farewell for ever; not without reason, as in 
one of Aurangzeb’s actions only six hundred 
Rajputs survived out of eight thousand. 

The strength of the army fay in ift cav¬ 
alry, 200,000 strong. * The pay was high, a 
trooper with only one horse, says Bernier, 
receiving i^t less than Rs. 25 (s^y 55 shil¬ 
lings) a month—a large sum in those days. 
Cavaliers “^yith parties of four or ifiJ»re horses 
drew frorti 200/. to nearly 1,000/. iJterling a 
j^ear, while a commander of .fivfi thousand 
had an aifnual surplus of 15,000/. ^sterling, 
after tiefVaying all expense*. The sons of 
the noJbiUty often served as privsCte troopers. 
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and the path of promotion lay open to all* 
Originally a, commander of cavalry was 
bound t<$ maintain an equal number of 
infantry, one-fourth 6f them to be match- 
lockmen and the rest archers. But, as a 


matter of fact, the infantry were a despised 
force, consisting of ^15,000 pi(?ked men 
around the king's person, and^a rabble of 
200,000 to 300,000 foot soldiers sjnd camp- 
followers oh the march. ^ The matchlock- 
men s([uatted 'on the ground, resting their 
pieces on a wooden fork which they carried 
bn their backs; ‘ terribly afrajd,' says 

Bernier, * of burning their eyelashes or 
long ^jeardsand, above all, lest some jin 
or evi] spirit should cause the musket to 
burst.* For every random shot which they 
fired under these disadvantages, «the cavalry 
discharged three arrows with a good aim, at 
their • ease.* The pay of a majchlockman 
went as }iigh as 44^. a month. 

The artillery consisted of a siege-traiq^ 
throwing balls up* to 96*and 11^ pounds; 
a strong force «of field-guns; 20O to 300 
swivel p'uns on camels: and ornamental 
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batteries of light guns, known as the stirruj)- 

artiliery. , The stirrup-zfrtlller)^ on a Voyal 

• § 

inarch numbered 50 or 60 small br^s pieces, 
mounted on* painted carriages, each drawn 
by two horses, with a third horse led by an 
assistant driver as a relay. At one time 
many of flie gunners, had been Christians 
or Portugu^^, drawing 22/. sterling per 
mensem, • The monthly pay of a native 
artilleryman und^ Aurangzeb *was about 
70J, The importance of the* artillery may 
be estimated from the fact, that after a 
battle with one of his brothers, Aurangzeb 
found 114 cannon left on the field. The 
army of Kandahar in 1651 carried wfth it 
30,000 cannon-balls, 400,000 lbs. of, gun¬ 
powder, and 14,000 rockets. The war ele¬ 
phants were* even more important than the 
artillery. Experienced generals reckoned 
one good ^ephant equal to a re^^iment of 

500 cavajfy; or, if properly supported by 
, , * 
n^tchlockmen, at double that number. Ele¬ 
phants cosf from rt),ooo^ Sownwardg : 500/* 
to i,ooo/.*.being a common* price. Akbar 
kept these huge animals, * in 
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strength like a mountain, in courage and 
ferocit)^ lioi^.’* 'lender Aurang;^eb, over 
800 efepljants were maintained in the royal 
stables, besides the large number employed 
on service and in the piuvinces. 

A pitched battle commenced with a 
mutual cannonade, yhe guns vfere placed 
in front, sometimes linked •together with 
chains of iron. Behind them wi'e ranged 
the camel-artillery with^ swivel-guns, sup¬ 
ported by the* matchlockmen , the elephants 
were kept as much as possible out of the 
'first fire ; the cavalry poured in their arrows 
from either flank. The Emperor, on a lofty 
armcfbr-plate^ elephant, towered conspicuous 
in tliQ centre , princes* of the blood or power¬ 
ful chiefs commanded the right and left 
wings. ^But there was no prtyer staff to 
enable the Emperor to keep touch with the 
wings and the rear. After th^ cannonade 
had doiv: its work of confusion,’a tremen- 

• * » m 

dous cavillry.charge took place; !»he hoije 
^nd elephants belh^ pushed on In front and 
from either flp«k to break the adverse line 
of guns. * In the hand-to-hand onspt that 
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followed, the centre division and each wintr 
fought oij ijts own accoljrftand the com- 

* I 

mander-ki-chief might consider himsflf fortu¬ 
nate if one of his .wings did not go over to 
the enemy. If the Emperor descended from 
his elephant, even to pursue the beaten foe 
on horsebjJbk, his owrj troops might in a 
moment brejjJc*away in panic, and the just 
won victo^^ be turned into a defeat. 

With all its disqj^dvantages, the’ weight of 
this array was such that no power then in 
India could, in the long run, withstand. Its 
weak point was not its order of battle, but 
the disorder of its march. There was no 
complete chain of subordination’betw'eeft the 
divisional commanders.* A locust multitude 
of followers ate up the country for leagues 
on either skle. The camp formec^ an im¬ 
mense city sometimes five miles in length, 
sometimes s^ven and a half miles hii circum¬ 
ference. Pead beasts of burden poisoned the 
ai^. * I could never,' writes BeniierT in words 
which his dountryriVan Dd^leix turi^^d into^ 
action'a dentury later, ‘see«these soldiers, 
destitutip .of order, and moving "with the 
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itregul^ity of a herd of animals, without 
thinkii^ how ea^ly five and t;w^ty thou¬ 
sand of Jour veterans from Flandevs, und«r 
Cond^ or Turenne, would destroy an Indian 
army, however vast* 

A Bundela officer in the grand army has 
left a journal of its pperations, f)ut without 
mentioning the total num^§r of troops 
employed. Aurangzcb found two distinct 
powers in southern India^ first, the heretical 
Muhammadan kingdoms ‘of Golconda and 
Bijapur; second, the fighting Hindu peas- 
'antr>^ known as the Marathas., In the 
previous century, while Akbar was con¬ 
ciliating the Hindu Rajputs of the north, 
the independent Muhammadan sovereigns 
of the south had tried a like policy toward 
the Hindu Marathas, with less success. 
During a hundred years, the Marathas had 
sometinffCis sided with the independent 
Muhammadan kingdoms again^t^ the im- 
perial tre^ops, sometimes with thef* impegal 
i;roops ^against the independent "Muhamma- 
dan kingdoms^ exacting payment frcAm both 
sides; aiid gradually erecting themselves 
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into a third party which held the ^balance 
of* powe( in the south* * After several 
years of fighting, Aurangzeb subJLucd the 
two Muhammadan kingdoms, and set him¬ 
self to finally crush the Hindu Marathas. 
In 1690 their leader was captured; but he 
scornfully Vejected the Emperor’s offer of 
pardon coup|p 4 with the condition of turning 
Mussalman. His eyes were burned in their 
sockets with a rcc^hot iron, and *thc tongue 
which had blasphemed the Propl]et was cut 
out. The skin of his head, stuffed with 
straw, wag^ insultingly exposed throughout* 
the cities of southern India. 

These and similar atrocities *nerved*with 
an inextinguishable hatVed the whole Mara- 
tha race. The guerilla war of extermination 
which followed during the next seventeen 
years has scarcely a parallel in history. The 
Marathas first decoyed, then bEfSed,* and 
finally slq^*ghtered the imperial tro6ps. The 
clyvalroiA Rajputs of the north had stood 
up against t:he shodk of thh grand ai^py anij 
had befcjn broken by it. Thei^Hindu peasant 
confederacy of the south employed a vejy 
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different strategy. They had no idea of 
bidding fare>yell fo'each other ,oi| the eve 
of a batt^i^ or of dying next day on a^* pitched 
field. They declined altogether to fight 
unless they were sure to win ; and their 
word for victory meant ‘ to plunder the 
enemy' Their cloudij of horsemen, scantily 

f 

clad, with only a folded blanket,for a saddle, 
rode jecringly round the iniperi?! cavalry 
swathed in sword-proof \Ypidding, or fainting 
under chain-armour, and with difficulty spur¬ 
ring their heavily caparisoned steeds out of 
a prancing amble. If the imperijEil cavalry 
charged in force, they charged into thin air. 
If they pursued in detachments, they were 
speare^l man by man. 


In the Mughal army the foot-soldier was 
an objeef of contempt. The Maratha in- 


fantp’ were among the finest light troops in 
the world.' Skilled marksmen, apd so agile 
as almost always to be able to choose their ^ 
own grouhdf - they laughed at thb hea\;y 


Cavalry ^ of the Empire' The' Marathas 
camped at pleasure around the grand^army, 
cutting off'supplies, dashing in upon its line 
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of march, plundering the ammimitipn-wag- 
goas at p\;er-crossings, • ahcf ^^iTowing the 
vttearied • imperialists no sleep bj night- 
attacks. If they did not pillage enough food 
from the royal convoys, every homestead 
was ready to furnish the millet and onions 
which was %11 they required. When encum¬ 
bered with bpcfty, or fatigued with fighting, 
they vanished into their hill forts, and 
next morning fresl^ swarms hung upon the 
imperial line of march. The tropical heats 
and rains added to the miseries of the 


northern troops. One autumn a river over-* 

• ^ ^ ^ 

flowed the royal camp at midnight, sweeping 

away ten thousand men, with countless ttints, 
horses, and bullocks The destruction, only 
ceased when the aged Emperor wrote a 
prayer on payer with his own hand, and cast 
it info the rising waters. ^ 

During Jen years Aurangzeb* «lirected 
these dis^trous operations, chiefly .from a 
headquarters* cantonment. But fiis head¬ 
quarters had grown'into an*enormou%asseni-, 
blage, kstihaated by an Italian traveller at 
over a ijiiUion persons. The Mardthas wei^e 
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nt)w plundering the imperiaf provinces to the 
( « 

north, and had blocked the lin^ o| comtpu- 
nication f with upper India. In 1698 the 
Emperor, lean, and stooping under the 
burden of eighty years, broke up his head¬ 
quarters, and divided the remnants of his 
forces into two corps (p'armie, Cne of them 
he sent under his best general to hold the 
Marathas in check in the opeij country. 
The other ne led m person to besiege their 
cities and hill* forts. Thc'corp^ d'armie of 
the plains was beguiled into a fruitless chase 
Irom province to province ; fighting nineteen 
battles in six months. It marched and 
coiin'ter-marched, writes the Bundela officer, 


3,OCX), miles in one continuous campaign, 
until the elephants, horses, and camels were 
utterly worn out. 

The Emperor’s corps d'armie fared even 
wors^.*. ‘Forty years before, in |:he struggle 
^or the J^hrone, he had shared tht bread of 
the common soldiers, slept on vhe bare 


ground, or reconnoitred, almost Unattended, 

^ 4 * _ W 1 n m 

several leagues in front. The' youthful 

c 

spirit flamed up afresh in the aged monarch. 
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He marched his* troops in the height of the 
r&ipy season. Many 06 tfhe* ly^^es, having 
Ipst their horses, had to trudge through the 
mire on foot. Fort after fort fell before his 


despairing onslaught; but each capture left 
his army more shattered and the forces of 
the enemy «unimpaired.^ At last his so-called 
sieges dwindled intd an attack on a fortified 
village o(^ banditti, during which he was 
hemmed in within his own entrenchments. In 
1703 the Marathas had surprised an imperial 
division on the banks of the Narbada, 21,000 
strong, and massacred or driven it pell-melF 
into the river, before the troopers could even 
saddle their horses. In 1705 *the imperial 
elephants were carried erff from their pj\sture- 
ground outside the royal camp ; the convoys 
from the north were intercepted; and grain 
rose^ to five{)ence a pound in the army—a 
rate more than ten times the ordinary price, 
and scar^ly reached even in the ,&evcresl 
*Indian famines when millions b^ve dieef of 
starvation. ’ The Marathas had before this 
begun ngcover their forts. -^The Emperor 
collected the wreck of his army, and tried to 


3 
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negotiate a truce. But the insolent exulta* 
tion of the enemy le^t him no hope, ‘ They 

o 

plundere(l at pleasure,* says the fiundeln 
officer, ' every province of the south ; * ' not 
a single person durst venture out of the 
camp.* 

In 1706, a quarter of a centurf^’ since the 
grand army had set forth from^ the northern 
capital, the Emperor began to sinl^ under the 
accumulation of disasters. While he was shut 
up within his camp in the far south, the 
Marathas had organised a regular system of 
extorting onc-fourth of the imperial revenue 
from several of the provinces to the north. 
In the northwest the Hindu Rajputs were in 
arms., Still further*' north, the warlike Jat 
Hindu peasantry were up in revolt, near the 

t 

capital. ^ Aurangzeb had no one* to quell this 
general rising of the Hindu races. The Mu¬ 
hammadan generals, who had served him so 

r 

well dur.*ng his prime of life, nowcyperceived 

• t ' • 

that the ^nd was near, and began to shift for 
^hemseWes, Of h!s four sCirviving^ons, he had 
imprisoned th' eldest during six^yeafs ; and 

if 

finally released him only after eleven years 
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of restraint. Tlie next and mcvst favoured 
son so little; trusted his ^at*hcr %hat, a^ter one 

I 

narrow •escape, he never receivec? a letter 
from the Emperor without turning pale. The 
third son had been during eighteen years a 
fugitive in Persia from his father*s vengeance, 
wear5’ing tie Shah for an army with which 
to invade Hjndustan. The fourth son had 
known what it \^as to be arrested on suspicion. 
The finances had ^unk into such confusion 
that the ^.mperor did not dare, to discuss 
them with his ministers. With one last 
effort, ]ie /etreated to Ahmallnagar, the 
Marathas insulting the line of march, but 
standing aside to allow the litter of* the 
Emperor to pass, in jfn awed silence. 

The only escape left to the worn-out Em¬ 
peror was^te die. * I came a stranger into 
the ^world,’ he wrote to one of his soq^ a 
few days l^fore the end, ' and af -stranger 
I depart.^ I brought nothing with me, and, 
save my •human infirmities, I cerr^ nothing 
away, I hdve fear^ for rc^ salvation^and ot 
what tirmhnts may await ma^ Although 1 
trust ki,God's mercy, yet terror will not quit 


44 
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m'e. Bqt, (;ome what may, I have launched 
my barque oni the ^":jves. . Farewffl^ farewell, 
farewell !;* The fingers of the dyi»g monr 
arch kept mechanically tellkig his beads till 
the last moment. He expired on the 21st 
of February, 1707, in the 91st year of his 
age and the 51st of Jus reign afcording to 

I 

the Muhamlnadan calendar, ^ or two years 
less by our reckoning of timp. * fcarry this 
creature of dust to the nearest burying-place,* 
he said, ‘ and lay it in the earth without any 
useless coffin.' His will restricted his funeral 
expenses to ten shillings, which he saved from 
the sale of work done with his own hands. 
Ninety odd pounds that he had earned by 
copying the Kuran, he left to the poor. His 
followers buried him beside the tomb of a 

f 

famous ,saint, near the deserted capital of 
Daulatabad. 

Nevei» ^ince the Assyrian summer night 
when the Roman Emperor Julian'»Jay dying 
of the jaVelia wound in his side, hiid an im* 
perial pvolicy of'reaction ended in so compljete 
a catastrophe.. »The Roman Empire Vas des* 
tined to centuries of further suffering before 
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it passed through death into new f^rnjs of life. 

s * 

The histpry of AurangieB's successors is a 
swifter record of ruin. The HindiJ militar}' 
races closed in upon the Mi^hal Empire; its 
Muhammadan viceroys carved out for them¬ 
selves independent kingdoms from its dis¬ 
membered ^provinces. A series of puppet 
monarchs weyelset up and pulled flown; seven 
devastating hosts poured into India through 
the northern pass^; a new set of invaders 
who wouli take lio denial laA^ed from the 
sea. Less than a century after Aurangzeb’s 
death, JLor<} Lake, on his entrj^ jnto Delhi, 

was shown a feeble old captive of the Hindu 

• • 

Marathas, blinded, poverty-stricken, and half 
imbecile, sitting undef a tattered canopy, 
whom he * compassionately saluted as the 
Mughal ^nfJ)eror. A new rule succeeded in 
India; a rule under which the too rapicj re¬ 


forms o£ Atbar, and the too obstinate? redfction 
^of Auraijfzeb, are alike iippossible. • 

^Perioeft of progress have akerftated with 


periods of pause. But tlys* advance has beea 
steadyVowards that consciousnass of solidar¬ 


ity, that ^enlightenment of the masses, and 
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that caj>aci|y for political rights, which mark 

the growth of a*nation. It was b,y allevia¬ 
tion of 5:he native races that the*Mughal 
Empire perished ; it ‘is by the incorporation 
of those races into a loyal and united people 
that the British rule will endure. 


Andthat trad tht^e Rxxn^f l^ragtcal/, 
JUatm, thtir fa love thi 

And, if that Jufrtum channit yoti up to sail 
T'o flatl'Ut ’j St at, /bn'tt not what yott 
J^or hii, that t f htmst 1/ if most stcure, 

m it 

Shall findc his state me^t Jit kit anduttsute 
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THE CONtSUESTS *OF INDIA— 

APPENDIX 

AlexaisiPER the Great entered India 327 
B.C., and witb hi# invasion mir accurate 
knowledgjp of the country begins. The 
empire of Chandra-Gupta wasiformed on the 
remains of^Alexander’s conquer, and endured 
from 316 to 292 B.C. His grandson, the mild 

and pious Asoka (264-223 b.u), establishdll 

• » 

Buddhism throughout all Intlia, even to 
Ceylon. An Indian embassy* was sent to 
Caesar Augustus in Rtime (22-20 B.q.), and 
many coins of the reigns of Nero and 

Tiberius have been found Juried in India 

• • 

in recent times. Buddhism was superseded 
in Indja about the period whei^ Muliam- 
madani^ was rising in Arabia. ]V 1 [phammad 
<Ued in*632 a.d., and thirty-two "years later 
India wa# invaded by hi#* followers; aijd 
again#fn *7IT and 977. The^jjeat Malimud 
(977 Jo ,1010) conquered the cduntry from 
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'Persia tp t}ic Ganges, and established an 

* t 

empire , which lasted till 1186, rwhen fit 
was overtfirown by the Afghans of Ghorjn 
Muhammad Ghoq was assas^nated in 1206, 
and one of his slaves, a viceroy, founded 
a dynasty, with its capital at Delhi, which 


existed till 1288. . ^ 

* f, 

The third'great conqueror ^vgs Allah-ud- 
din-Khilji (1294-1316'), whose tuccessful 
generals (specially Malilj Kafur) overran 
even the feJnptest regiof*s of, Southern 


India. A successful revolt (1321) founded 
ttie Tughlak dynasty, which, endured 
till about 1400 A.D. Muhammad Tugh¬ 
lak, (he second of the house, removed 


his capital from Dhlhi to tlie Deccan. 
Gradually his ^subordinate kings'threw off 
their allegiance and set up iAdppendent 
statc«i. The Afghan kingdoms of Bengal 
date 'froili * about 1336. This d^'smember- 
ment of che country favored the 'jjrogress 
of the foufth’great invader, Timur.* ^ 
i Timui’s invasfon was in ‘1398. After fear- 

* * t f 

ful victories slaughters, he returned to 

Samarkand,' which was the central cicy«of the 

r • • * 
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many petty kingdoms parcelled/* oqt to liis’ 
descendants. • * • ^ 

% Indi^ was left in confusion, "ruled by 
Hindu, by Alihan, by JTurki kings and 
rajahs, and all at war. Babar, the sixth 
in descent from Timur, invaded India in 
1525, and^ founded the Mogul Empire, so 
called, whioh •lasted, theoretically at least, 
till the mutiny of 1857. Its real unity and 
power ended with^the reign of Aurangzeb in 
1707. - » 


Babar’s was the first conquest of India ; 
all the previous invasions hjfd,been mere' 
razzias in search of plunder. His son 
Humayun simply succeeded in not losing 
the empire ; his granefson Akbar organized 
and consdlidated the Mogu] power. The 
son and^andson of Akbar (Jahangir and 


Slvih Jahan) ruled over a magnificent, and 
fairly homogeneous realm. With" Adrang- 
zeb’s loj^g r^ign the solidarity of the en|pire 
elided forever. 


The^rincipal dates in,the period n-efeg-cid 
to in lhis"book are collected^whi^f follows. 


for convenience. 


In most cases they are 
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•silnplj^ 9op[ed from Sir W, W. rfunter's 
admirable,, bc¥)lc, TIvs Indian Empire: Its 
People, IJHi^lory, and Products (Ttiibner'si 
Oriental Series).^ * « 

A D 

Irruption of the Moguls under Timur (Tamer¬ 
lane) . 139^^99 

Timur captmes Delhi • ... 1398 

Babar—sixth in*"descent from 'ftmiir-fbgrn. 1483 

becomes king of Ferghana .. 1494 

conquers Samarkand.1497 

conquers Kabul .' . <504 

invadesIndm. T. .... 1526 

dies. 1530 

Humayun—B^befr’s son—succeeds.. - 1530 

capture of Lahoie and occupation of 
tlic Punjab by his brother Kamran 1530 
campaigns in Malwa and Guzarat.... 1532 
defeated by Sher-Shah, the ^fghan 
ruler of Bengal; retreat to Agra.... 1539 
•finally defeated by Sher-Shah; escapes 
c to Persia as an exile ; Sher-Shah as- « 

* * * cends the Delhi throne...... 1540 

Returns to India ; defeat of the Ai^ans 
• byJins young son Akbar; diesfand 

is succeeded by Akbar... 1556 

of Humayun-*-born at Amarkat ip Sind 1543 
“ suf ceedjlo the throne under the regency 

of Bairam Khan.1556 




it 


it 


it 
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Akbar—^assumes direct management of lihe ,kin^- * * 

^ dom f quells revo]| of Khan ^ 1560 

** yivasion of the Pan]ab by Akb^i’ip nT^al 

^ brother Hakim, \who is defeated*. 1566 

, ** subjugates the Rajput ^ngdoms to the 

Mogul Empire. 1561-6S 

“ campaign in Guzerat, and its- anne\ation 

toithe empire ^.*572-73 

“ recon^u^t of Bengal, which isifinally an¬ 
nexed to the empire .1576 

“ insurrection in Guzerat (*58%-93) which 

IS finally subjugated to the empize .. 1593 

“ conqiBest ofk.ashniir ... ... •.1586 

“ conquest of Sind.*592 

“ ^subjugation of Kandahar, anck consolida¬ 
tion of the Mogul Empire ov€r all India 
north of the Vindhya mounfti\ns, as f%r 

as Kabul and Kapdabar. *594 

*' unsuccessful campaign of Akbar’s son, 

plince Murad, in the Decq^n.1595 

“ Aljjift’s campaign in the Deccan .. 1599 

“ annexation of Khandesh, and return of^ 

Akbar to Northern India. . .».• . 1601 

** diqs at Agra%., i6d5 

• Jahangir-^ucCeeds his father Akbar .... ^.*1605 

• flight, rebellion, and jnyp-isonment of 

. his eldest son Khgsru.?..., 

% • • , 

** • marries N^ur^MahiU .... . .^... loi x 

Sir Thomas Roe's embassy amvSs at his 

ctfurt .• 161S 


I 
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• Jalhangii—^JKandahar captured by the Persians ... 1621 
“ . Rebellion of‘SWah Jahan, hif son 1623-25 

' J^fayabct-Khan seizes the emperor ^ . 1626 
recovers his liberty ; Mahabet-Khan 

and Shdlf Jahan m rebellion.i6r7 

dies. 1627 

Shall Jahan— A'///-Jfa//a/ ir'piihoned . 1627 

ascends the throne .I. ... 1628 

I . 

Afghan uprisings' m l^rthern In¬ 
dia • . .... .a. . 4 1628”—30 

de.yh ot his wife Mumtaz-t’Mahal . 1630 
wars m the Deccan'.1629-35 

• J 

Kandahar ret onquereu by the-? loguls 1637 
temporary invasion of Balkh by the 

Moguls. ^ . 1645 

N\tr-Mahal dies . 1645 

l|alkh abandoned by the Moguls ... 1647 
Kandahar fii^lly taken and held by 

the Persians.1653 

war^m the Deccan undei Aurang- 

« zeb .. . i 655 “"S^ 

disputes as to the succession to the ^ 

• • throne between the four sons of 

• • 

Shah Jahan.^ • 1657-58 


(4 

<4 

4 ( 

4 ( 

(4 

4 < 

<4 

u 

<4 


u 


dies. 




. 1666 

Aurangzeb—depbsq^ Shah Jahan, his father.. 1638 

^ * Dara, his brother, executed. ^ 1659 

“ his brother, flies and ^nsb^s 

* miei^ralslv .... 
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^« * *• I •• • ’ AO 

Auran^S^b—Muradt his brother, impriso^ied ^ and » 
"executed ^ /]66 


«* 


. i T662—65 


■/ 


/ 


• Maiatha wars, * under ^iv 

rebels . 

war iTi» the Dercai^, defeat of the 

Moguls .f. 1666 

Sivaji makes peace, and obtains 
favorable terras. . 1667 

^ivaji ra\a^esVhe Deccan . ... 1670 

^ £?WaJi defeats the Mogul army. .. 1672 

• the vmpcroi revives the poll-tax on 

non-MuhAinimadans . 
war witji ^e Rajputs 
Maratha successes m the Deccan 1672-80 
%ithe emperor in person invades the • 

• Deccan . • .... 1683 

guerrilla wars with the ^^lathas 1692 
the Maratha wars , successts of tlfe 
Moguls ** . . . 16419—1701 

^he Marathas successful . . 1702-05 

jjetre.its .* . . 1706 

• and dies. * 1707 


1667 

1679 
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The Moqul Emperors 


A GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF , 

‘ THE HOUSE OF TIMUR 

[\BRID(;L1 ) from PROfiSSOR blochmann’s 

AIN-T-AJ^rtARF ] ' 

I 

I Timur, ^ a 11 (a d 1336) , */ \ 807 (a d 

1405) : buned^ at Samarkand 

II Jalaiuddin Mir/* m Shai»' (thud son of I ), h 
A H 769 , ^ A V ^10 

III Sul IAN Muhammad Mikza (sixth son of II ), 

, < 

IV Sui TAN AiiUbAiD Mir/a (cldcst son of 111 ), 

AH 8^0; 873 

( r 

y ()MAR-SnAiK.H Mir 7^ (fourth son of IV.), A H 
860 d A H 899 (a d 1494) 

VI Babar (eld/*st son of V), b a 888 (a d 
i4‘^3) » / A n 937 (a.I) 1530) , buftid^ at Kabul. 
Bibar had two brothels, VIZ.. 2 Jahangir Mir/a 
3 J 4AZ^R^MlKZA 

VII Humayun (eldest son of \rf ), ^ a Hf 913 (a n. 

I 

1508) ; d AH 963 (^A D 1556) ; bufied Delhi, 

Humavun had three brothers, viz 2 Kamrai(l 

■ , « • 

€ ]^1RZA<? 3 AskaRI (fiRZA 4 MlRZA HlS^AL. 

VIII <\kbar (♦AAest son of V II.), b a.k 949: (a d 

A 

1542) ; d *"AH 1014 (a d 1605) ; bune^i at Agra. 
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Akbar had tvvd> brothers, viz 2 
MAI) TIakim, King of Kabul« ^ Sultan IdRahiau 

IX (third son of VTII (A^y 

1569) A H 1037 (a i> 1627) , Lahore 

jAiEANr.iR had four brothesh. viz. i, 2 Hasan 
and Husain (t\vins, died in infancy) 4 Sul i an 
Murad 5 Sultan ]^\.nyal 

X Shah J^iian (third son of IX ), \ ii 1000 (a n 

1591) , A 11 107^1 (.^d 1666) ; ImneJ at Agra 

Sn\K J*AH^N^ had foui brothels, VIZ i Suli \n 
K iiusRff. 2* Sultan Parwiz 4 jA.nANi»4R 


M |rz A**M uii^flr- 


SHAIIRY 4R. 


XI Aur^n^zfh (Thiid son ot X a h T027 (vd 
1618); d AH 1118 (ad 1707), buncd at iJaulat- 


abad. A^i yt atjc.zer had eight brothels, of whom vw 
need* only mention i I>ara Styifoii 2. Sul¬ 


tan Siiujs 6 Murad Bakhsh^*^ ' 


P'tms 









